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INTRODUCTION 


This Report sets out the objectives, policies and programmes of 
development for the Third Five Year Plan. 

Two Five Year Plans have helped strengthen the foundations of 
economic and social life and stimulated industrial and economic 
growth and scientific and technological advance. 

The Third Five Year Plan seeks to give a more precise content to 
the social objectives of the Constitution and represents a large advance 
towards their realisation. It takes account of the successes and the 
failures in the first two Plans and sets the tasks to be fulfilled in the 
perspective of development over the next fifteen years and more. 

f ' 

Work on the preparation of the Third Plan commenced towards 
the end of 1958 and was carried out in three main stages. The first, 
leading to the publication of the Draft Outline early in July, 1960, 
■comprised detailed studies by working groups set up at the Centre and 
in the States. Parliament gave its general approval to the Draft 
Outline in August, 1960. 

The Draft Outline was discussed throughout the country and 
served as the basis for the preparation of the plans of States. These 
were considered with the Chief Ministers of States between September 
and November, 1960. In January, 1961, the National Development 
Council made its recommendations concerning the overall size and the 
structure of the Third Plan; the Council also set up a Committee on 
Savings to suggest ways of securing the maximum mobilisation of 
resources for the Third Plan. Finally, on May 31 and June 1, 1961, 
the National Development Council considered the Draft Report on 
the Third Plan and generally approved it. 

The objectives and priorities of the Third Plan were considered 
carefully by five Parliamentary Committees in November, 1960, and 
every effort has been made in this Report to avail of the suggestions 
and comments offered by these Committees. Several aspects of the 
Plan were placed from time to time before the Committee of Members 
of Parliament from different political parties presided over by the 
Prime Minister. The Consultative Committee of Members of 
Parliament associated with the Planning Commission also reviewed the 
Plan at various stages. 

Throughout the preparation of the Plan, leading public men and 
scholars, professional associations, organisations representing industry 
and labour, and independent experts generously gave of their time and 
experience. The Planning Commission had the benefit of advice and 

xiii 
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suggestions from its Panel of Economists, Panel of Scientists, and 
Panels on Land Reform, Agriculture, Education, Health and Housing. 
It was also helped by studies initiated by the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation, the Research Programmes Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Plan Projects, the Central Statistical Organisation, the Indian 
Statistical Institute and other leading organisations engaged in 
research. Efforts to prepare plans at the district, block and village level 

rural * 11 H f °f the deveIo P ment of agriculture, cooperation, education and 
ural industries, were an integral part of the process of drawing up the 

plans of States as well as the National Plan. These local plans are avital 
men m t e success of Panchayati Raj, which places in the hands of 
the people of each area the initiative and responsibility for their own 
development and the means and resources for rapid advance. 

The preparation of the Third Plan has been, thus, a vast national 
undertaking in which valuable contributions have come from many 

XS; £ V VeIy S,age ,here has been ,he <**■« collaboS 
with the State Governments and the Central Ministries. 

The Third Plan represents the first phase in a scheme of long-term 
development extending over the next fifteen years or so, the prLX 

"°" ? f wludl W,U now b » “ken in hand. In the course of thtperiod 

time * becomet X' r °\ 0nly ' Xpand rapidI y but at the same 
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the XntrXnTo l “ P ' * g “ eral desi S“ ° f d evelopment for 
rhLT Zu resources, agricultural and industrial advance 

changes tn the social structure and an integrated scheme of region^' 
and national development. regional 

The Plan sets large objectives and targets for the five-year neriod 
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CHAPTER I 

OBJECTIVES OF PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 

I 

Introduction 

The basic objective of India’s development must necessarily be to 
-provide the masses of the Indian people the opportunity to lead a good 
life. That indeed is the objective of all countries for their peoples, 
even though the good life may be defined in many ways. In the larger 
context of the world, the realisation of this objective for India, as for 
other countries, is intimately tied up with, and dependent on the 
maintenance of world peace. War, with the weapons of modern war- 
fare, would not only be an end to all hopes of progress but would 
•endanger the survival of the human race. Peace, therefore, becomes of 
paramount importance and an essential pre-requisite for national pro- 
gress. The existence of underdeveloped and poverty-stricken nations or 
-peoples is itself an abiding danger to the maintenance of peace. It has, 
thus, been increasingly recognised that the welfare and peace of the 
world require the extermination of poverty and disease and ignorance 
from every country, so as to build up a liberated humanity. 

2. Each major culture and civilisation has certain distinctive 
features, rooted in the past, which bear the impress of that culture. 
India, with thousands of years of history, bears even now the powerful 
impress of her own distinctive features. They are today covered up by 
widespread and appalling poverty, the result of a traditional society 
;and a static economy in the past, petrified to some extent by colonial 
rule. But these essential features, though apparently associated with the 
traditional structure of society are in no sense an integral part of it. They 
are in fact a set of moral and ethical values which have governed Indian 
life for ages past, even though people may not have lived upto them. 
These values are a part of India’s thinking, even as, more and more, 
that thinking is directed to the impact of the scientific and technological 
civilisation of the modern world. To some extent, the problem of India 
is how to bring about a synthesis between these two. Probably, no 
■other country in the modern world would have produced a Gandhi; 

■ even Tagore, who was typically modern in his approach to life’s prob- 
lems, was, at the same time, steeped in India’s old culture and thinking. 
His message is thus one of synthesis between these two. 

3. To provide the good life to the four hundred million people of India 
and more is a vast undertaking, and the achievement of this goal is far off. 
But no lesser goal can be kept in view, because each present step has 
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masses of the Indian people and more especially with those who were in 
the lowest rungs of the social ladder. Under his leadership the national 
movement came to identify itself more and more with the service of the 
masses and, progressively, a very large proportion of its membership came 
from amongst the peasants. The agrarian problem thus came to occupy 
a prominent place in its thinking even as, under Gandhiji’s guidance, 
it made the uplift of the depressed and the underprivileged one of its 
major planks. 

6. In this way, as the political struggle for Independence developed 
and took shape in mighty movements, it was allied in some measure to 
India’s basic social and economic problems, and more particularly the 
agrarian problem. The social and economic aims of the struggle for 
freedom became progressively more definite. A comprehensive economic 
programme was adopted in 1931, and an agrarian programme in 1936. 
Towards the end of 1938, a National Planning Committee was consti- 
tuted and, thus, the idea of planning came into prominence in India. 
The National Planning Committee could not carry on its work effec- 
tively because of the beginning of the Second World War, in the course 
of which many of its members found themselves in prison. But it 
considered nearly all aspects of planning and ultimately produced a 
series of studies containing social and economic policies and programmes, 
which formed the basis of a more organised attempt at planning after 
Independence. 

7. The Second World War resulted, by the compulsion of events, in 
the growth of some industries in India. Even before Independence was 
established, the Interim Government gave thought to planning and 
constituted an Advisory Planning Board to collect all the available 
material for it. Owing to the disastrous consequences of Partition 
and the vast numbers of people who were uprooted and driven out from 
Pakistan to India and India to Pakistan, there was some delay in giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Board. Early in 1950, following 
the adoption of the new Constitution by the Constituent Assembly of 
India, the Government of India established the Planning Commission to 
assess the country’s material, capital and human resources and to formu- 
late a Plan for their most effective and balanced utilisation. 

8. In the Constitution the basic objectives were set forth as “The 
Directive Principles of State Policy”. Among those ‘Directive Prin- 
ciples’ were that 

• 

“The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting, as effectively as it may, a social 
order in which justice, social, economic and political, 
' .. shall inform all the institutions of national life”. 
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advance must not be private profit bmT T ? ^ ° f 
the pattern of f’ ^ *“ 

nnc relations should be so planned that they resuh 0 ^ 
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in greater equality m incomes and wealth Maior 

decisions regarding production, distribution, consmnnhon 

and investment— and in fact all significant ^cio-economTc 

relationships— must be made by agencies informed by social 

puipose. The benefits of economic development must accrue 

moie and more to the relatively less privileged classes of 
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The problem is to create a milieu in which the small 
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The socialist pattern of society is not to be regarded as some 
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nng little play for experimentation either as to forms 
« as to modes of functioning. Nor should expaLfof 
e public sector mean centralisation of decision-making 
and of exercise of authority. In fact, the aim should be 
to secure an appropriate devolution of functions and to 
ensure to public enterprises the fullest freedom to operate 
wifoin a framework of broad directives or rules of the 

- • - The accent of the socialist pattern of society is on the attain- 
ment of positive goals, the raising of living standards the 
enlargement of opportunities for all, the promotion of enter- 
prise among the disadvantaged classes and the creation of a 
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seme of partnership among all sections of the community. 
These positive goals provide the criteria for basic decisions. 

e directive principles of State policy in the Constitution 
have indicated the approach in broad terms; the socialist 
pattern of society is a more concretised expression of this 
approach. Economic policy and institutional changes have 
to be planned in a manner that would secure economic 
advance along democratic and egalitarian lines. Democracy, 
it has been said, is a way of life rather than a particular- 
set of institutional arrangements. The same could well be 
said of the socialist pattern.” 

II 


i gainin' hid UEVELOPMENT 

11. When Independence came, India had a slender industrial base 

agrarian structure™! P* PP, ** wi * ht « > <™Ution«i 
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Auction has to be increased to the highest levels feasible. The Five 
"Year Plans provide for a comprehensive and many-sided effort to trans- 
form the peasant’s outlook and environment. The growth of agriculture 
and the development of human resources alike hinge upon the advance 
.made by industry. Not only does industry provide the new tools, but 
it begins to change the mental outlook of the peasant. There can be 
no doubt that vast numbers of the peasantry today in India are under- 
going this change of outlook as they use new tools and experiment with 
•new methods of agriculture. Even the coming of the bicycle in large 
numbers to the villages of India is not only a sign of higher standards, 
f but is a symbol of new and changing attitudes. Agriculture and indus- 
try must be regarded as integral parts of the same process of develop- 
ment. Through planned development, therefore, the growth of indus- 
try has to be speeded and economic progress accelerated. In particular, 
heavy industries and machine-making industries have to be developed, 
the public sector expanded and a large and growing cooperative sector 
Ibuilt up. The public sector is expected to provide specially for the fur- 
ther development of industries of basic and strategic importance or in 
the nature of public utility services, other industries being also taken up 
'by Government to the extent necessary. State trading has also to be 
undertaken on an increasing scale according to the needs of the eco- 
nomy. In brief, in the scheme of development, while making full use 
of all available agencies, the public sector is expected to grow both 
absolutely and in comparison and at a faster rate than the private sector. 

13. With the rapid expansion -of the economy, wider opportunities 
of growth arise for both the public and the private sectors and in many 
ways their activities are complementary. The private sector includes not 
only organised industry but agriculture, small industry, trade and a great 
deal of activity in housing and construction and other fields. Progres- 
sively, it has to take the form of cooperative effort. Among the main 
.objects of programmes undertaken by the Government are the expansion 
of facilities for the development of agriculture, specially irrigation, the 
> building up of economic overheads such as rail and road transport, ports 
and power stations, and the expansion of education, health and other 
social services* Activities which are promoted through these facilities ar^ 
in considerable part in the hands of private individuals and organisations, 
and increasing numbers among them are being assisted. Thus, the Five 
Year Plans enlarge the scope for individual initiative as well as for co- 
-operative and corporate effort. It is mainly within a limited area in the 
jfield of large-scale industrial enterprise that the question arises whether, 
in the special circumstances of the country, In accordance with the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of April, 1956, and in view of the social goals 
aimed at, particular tasks should be assigned to the public sector or to die 
•private sector. In the context of the country’s planned development the 
^private sector .has .a large area in which to develop and expand. It has to 
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unction, of course, within the framework of national planning and im 
armony with its overall aims, and there must be continuous stress on 
undertakings in the private sector acting with an understanding of obli- 
gations towards the community as a whole. At the same time, it is essential, 
to ensure that the opportunities available in the private sector do not lead. 
_o the concentration of economic power in the hands of small numbers of 
individuals and businesses and that disparities in income and wealth are 
progressively reduced. re 

14. In the pattern of development envisaged in the Five Year Plans 
cooperatmn is expected to become progressively the principal basis of 
o gamsation m several branches of economic life, notably, in agriculture 
small industry, distribution, construction and provision of § essential' 

aTruciTrdet a !h C TT tieS - *** Sma11 $Cale industI ^ 

crucial role m the development of the national economy for besides 
a'method TeT"*^ ° ther g °° ds and lar ge-scale employment, they offer 

a method of ensuring a more equitable distribution of the national 

income and the means for the utilisation of available resources in skill* 
and manpower. Disparities in levels of development in different redo 
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loZem f " re§i ° n ’ 3nd thr ° Ugh P Ia,Med urbanisation and the d- e 

of development, there is a dilemma Ze Lced wither h'Z PW 
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mg quicker and larger returns from the inve tment Tto at ^ 

sst nt ; £ the country ’ through r t it 
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intensive development 'in the less developed areas * Pr ° Vlde ^ m ° re ' 
lo. The policies described above constitute the lareer part of <h» 

s r opm “ t £££&*£ 

mining social policies and the lines V “ e * e basic criteri <m in deter- 
be the interest^ the cotmuni tv as TT™ mUSt necessariI y 

sections. Through its verv l ZZ T° ^ and es P eciaI1 y of its weaker 

economy throws up new problems of o ynamiSm ’ a ra P ldl y developing 
well as of social policy. The existing sfT^T ^ mana S emem as. 
have, therefore, to be appraised from r Cial and . economic institutions 
in the nation’s development. To the eT l ° v,™ 6 I” reIation to their role 
the social purpose or fail to secure the e ^ ^ d ° n0t aciec l ua tely fulfil 

mem, they fTve to be re^acTT %£££ ““ * ^ ^ 
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16. Development plans reflect the changes which are taking place in 
the country’s economic and social structure as well as the directions in 
which this structure has to be reorganised and strengthened. In a demo- 
cracy the pace of change depends to a large extent on increase in public 
understanding and in public response and on the growth of a scientific 
outlook on the part of large numbers of people. Besides the economic and 
social objectives, the educational aspects of planning are, therefore, of 
great importance. These are emphasised through the wide sharing of 
responsibility for drawing up and carrying out Plans and through the 
participation in the process of planning by organisations representing all 
sections of opinion as well as universities and educational institutions and! 
voluntary social service agencies. On behalf of the community as a whole- 
the State has a large responsibility fpr assessing the wider long-term needs- 
of the nation as against the claims of individual, sectional or regional' 
interests, and in setting the goals to be achieved. 

Ill 

Progress Towards Socialism 

17. It is a basic premise in India’s Five Year Plans that, through dema 

uacy and widespread public participation, development along socialist 
lines will secure rapid economic growth and expansion of employ- 
ment, reduction of disparities in income and wealth, pre- 
vention of concentration of economic power, and creation? 

of the values and attitudes of a free and equal society. These are vital 
objectives. Where the bulk of the people live so close to the margin of 
poverty, the claims of social justice, of the right to work, of equal oppor- 
tunity and of a minimum level of living have great urgency. Economic 
activity must, therefore, be so organised that the tests of production and 
growth and those of equitable distribution are equally met. A high rate 
of economic growth sustained over a long period is the essential condition 
for achieving a rising level of living for all citizens, and especially for 
those in low income groups or lacking the opportunity to work. Increase 
in population and the need for investment in basic productive capacities 
and in economic and social overheads, which yield their benefits after a 
considerable period, place large burdens on a developing economy. On 
the one hand, they limit the extent to which, over the short period, living 
standards can be raised; on the other, to be borne at all, their burdens* 
must be shared widely, calling for sacrifice, according to capacity, by 
every section of the community. 

18. Progress towards socialism lies along a number of directions, 
each enhancing the value of the others. Above all, a socialist economy 
must be efficient, progressive in its approach to science and technology, 

’ and capable of growing steadily to a level at which the well-being of the 
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•development of local resources, low levels of productivity persist and 
there is lack of continuous work. There must, therefore, be additional 
opportunities for work to enable the lowest income groups to earn 
enough through productive employment to meet their minimum needs. 
In the Third Plan, it is envisaged that, along with programmes of 
development for large and small industries, for agriculture and for 
•economic and social services, there will also be a large-scale programme 
for rural works especially in densely populated regions and for periods 
of under-employment during the slack agricultural seasons. 

20. In advanced countries the development of education and other 
•social services has played a large part in ensuring greater equality of 
opportunity to different sections of the population and greater social 
mobility. Social services have also helped to bring about a measure of 
redistribution of income and provide the basic necessities. In India too, 
the expansion of social services will exert a similar influence, specially 
through the extension of free and universal education at the primary 
level, provision of larger opportunities for vocational and higher educa- 
tion, grants of scholarships and other forms of aid, and improvement 
in conditions of health, sanitation, water supply and housing. Thus, 
programmes for the welfare of scheduled tribes and castes and other 
backward classes, for the provision of minimum amenities in rural areas, 
for local development at the village level and for the housing of industrial 
workers and slum clearance and improvement, are to be viewed not 
merely as extensions of social services but as vital ingredients in the 
scheme of economic development. These and other social benefits have 
to be provided to a greater extent in the Third and subsequent Five Year 
Plans than has been possible over the past decade. They will call for 
larger resources, not only from the State, but also from within each 
■community, and for the participation of a growing number of voluntary 
workers. 

21. As economic development proceeds, social security and insurance 
will come to have high priority. Through the scheme of provident 
funds and health insurance for industrial workers the first important 
steps in this direction have already been taken. In the course of the 
Third Plan, it is proposed to introduce a scheme of employment 
;assistance for industrial workers and to make a small start with relief 
and assistance for destitute persons, orphans and physically handicapped 
persons without means of support or livelihood. In areas in which the 
rural works programme is taken in hand, facilities for registration are 
to be provided for persons seeking work. Thus, social services along 
with intensive economic development, the provision of scholarships and 
•other facilities in the field of training and education and the beginnings 
of social security should go some distance in providing more equal oppor- 
tunities to different sections of the community. 
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ihe towns and cities also there is equal need for appropriate social policies. 
The influx of population into urban areas leads not only to a worsening 
of living conditions for large sections of the population but also, through 
rise in the values of land and property, to the creation of new disparties. 
These developments demand a variety of measures, including careful 
planning of the use of land, large scale programmes for land acquisition, 
housing and land allotment policies designed to assist the lower income 
groups and the poorer sections of the population, adequate taxation of 
capital gains and urban properties, avoidance of conspicuous and wasteful 
forms of construction, and public vigilance over conditions of tenancy and 
rents. 

V 

Distribution of Economic Power 

26. The growth of the corporate private sector over the past decade 
"has brought to the fore the question of the means by which economic 
•growth will be secured without concentration of economic power and the 
emergence of monopolistic tendencies. As a rule, the process of rapid 
economic development tends to enlarge opportunities for well-established 
firms to expand their size and enter new fields of enterprise. As compared 
to new undertakings or to smaller enterprises, they enjoy advantages in 
organisation and expertise, in access to the capital market and ability to 
secure foreign collaboration and, generally, in the resources which they are 
in a position to deploy. The fact- that a significant proportion of the 
resources available for investment in industry arises within the corporate 
sector itself is another factor which makes it easier for an existing unit 
to expand than for a new one to come into being and take firm root. In 
■several industries technological considerations favour the setting up of 
large-scale units with resultant savings in capital cost and in the cost of 
production. Consequently, certain difficult problems arise. On the one 
hand, to the extent to which large existing enterprises undertake develop- 
ment in accordance with the priorities set in the Five Year Plans and avail 
•of essential economies of scale, they assist the growth of the economy. On 
the other, excessive economic power in relatively few hands and the uses 
to which it may be put, disturb the balance of power in a democracy, 
expose the social structure to new strains and tensions, and come in the 
way of diffusion of economic opportunities. 

The tendency towards concentration of economic power has to be 
countered in a variety of ways— firstly, through the extension of the public 
sector into fields requiring The establishment of large scale units and 
heavy investments; secondly, through widening opportunities for new 
entrants and for medium and small-sized units as well as for industries 
organised on cooperative lines; and, thirdly, through effective exercise of 
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recent years a number of financial and promotional institutions have 
been established, such as the Industrial Finance Corporation, the State 
Finance Corporations, the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India and others. In the light of the experience gained during the 
Second Plan, these and other financial institutions should review their 
existing administrative policies and practices so as to ensure that their * 
support to new entrants into industry and to medium and small enter- 
prises as well as to cooperative undertakings is both speedy and adequate. 
They should also devise suitable criteria for assessing progress in these* 
directions. The State Bank of India as well as other commercial banks - 
may be expected to play an increasing part in financing medium-sized, 
small and cooperative industries. The resources of the Life Insurance - 
Corporation could also be of material assistance in the furtherance of 
these objectives. The Investment Centre recently established can assist’ 
in securing foreign exchange facilities for new enterprises. Finally, a 
brief reference may be made to the role of industrial estates and prog- 
rammes for the development of village and small industries, rural 
electrification, regional planning and location of new townships which 
are described in later Chapters. These development programmes are” 
among the most important positive steps under the Five Year Plans for 
taking the benefits of industrialisation to the smaller towns and villages. 

29. In a developing economy taxation is, one of the main instru- 
ments of social policy and, in accordance with the needs of the Plan, 
devices such as rebates, concessions and incentives have to be employed' 
so as to prevent concentration of economic interests and to encourage 
new units as well as medium and small-scale businesses and coopera- 
tive undertakings. The provisions needed are already available 
within the existing framework of personal and corporate taxation, 
wealth tax, gift tax, capital gains tax and estate duty, and should be* 
employed in an integrated manner. Problems relating to tax evasion 
and tax avoidance and suitable measures for dealing with them are- 
being given careful consideration. With the passing of the Companies' 
Act, 1956, and the amendments recently undertaken, developments in- 
company management such as inter-corporate investment, interlocking dir- 
ectorships, use of internal resources and the remuneration of directors and" 
other top management personnel can be watched more closely and 
steps taken to ensure that the legislative provisions concerning them 
are administered effectively. Powers under the Industries Development 
and Regulation Act can also be used to exercise control over produc- 
tion, distribution and prices to the extent necessary. To sum up, in- 
dealing with the problems of concentration of economic power, there 
is already general agreement on the broad objectives, and the necessary 
legislative and other sanctions needed are in fact available for the 
greater part. It is, therefore, specially important in the present context 
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thirty times the average family income. This broad objective should be 
progressively realised over the next two or three Plan periods 
Although, in view of the low incomes of the bulk of the population this 
range represents a considerable disparity, it could be further reduced as 

lower incomes rise. 

32. An important aspect of the problem of income disparities con- 
cerns the gap between rural and noil-rural incomes which tends to 
widen under the impact of industrial and economic development. 
Increase in agricultural productivity, reduction in the dependence on 
land and diversification of the economic structure of rural areas through 
the extension of industry and .the development of social services on an 
adequate scale, and an agricultural price policy which is both fair to 
the urban consumer and fully safeguards the farmer’s interest, are the 
principal means by which the gap between rural and urban incomes 
can be kept within narrow limits. In a country with a large rural popu- 
lation, these policies have great significance. 

33. In a growing economy, frequently high incomes are due in the 
main to the accrual of capital gains, to trading and speculative profits, 
and to perquisites of one kind or another which are permitted by law. 
A twofold approach is therefore called for. Firstly, through social 
policy, incomes arising from capital gains, speculation, etc. must be 
limited and the State should take its due share. Secondly, through 
extension and improvement of the tax system, steps must be taken to 
ensure that such incomes as do accrue are fully taxed, evasion of taxa- 
tion is severely dealt with and opportunities for tax avoidance are reduc- 
ed to the minimum. 

34. With rapid development and expansion of employment, the in- 
comes of the vast majority of workers in industry and services and of 
self-employed workers like farmers and skilled artisans may be expected 
to increase steadily and, on the whole, in fair relationship to productivity. 
Those receiving fixed incomes, falling broadly in the lower middle-class 
groups, inevitably face special problems on account of the long-term 
tendency towards rise in prices. On the other hand, in these groups, 
through women entering employment in larger numbers and the growth 
of employment, there are also wider openings for augmenting the family 
income. For this group, equally with those in the lowest income groups, 
it is important that the prices of essential commodities should be kept 
down and social services, especially education, health and housing, 
should be brought within easy reach. At the other end of the scale, the 
greatest attention must be given to those who are totally unemployed or 
suffer from serious under-employment. The provision of employment 
'opportunities has the foremost priority for them. Along with employ- 
ment, education and social service benefits should also be extended as 
fully as possible. 

23 P.C.-2. 
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widely shared, of a society, without caste, class or privilege, which offers 
to every section of the community and to all parts of the country the 
fullest opportunity to grow and to contribute to the national well-being. 

37. Planning is a continuous process and cannot be isolated for short 
periods. Thus, the Third Five Year Plan is a projection and a continua- 
tion of the First and the Second Plans, and it will lead to the Fourth and 
subsequent Plans. Planning is a continuous movement towards desired 
goals and, because of this, all major decisions have to be made by agencies 
informed of these goals and the social purpose behind them. Even in 
considering a five-year period, forward and long-term planning has always 
to be kept in view. Indeed, perspective planning is of the essence of the 
planning process. As this process develops, there is a certain rhythm of 
expansion in the development of the people, and a sense of enterprise and 
achievement comes to them. They are conscious of a purpose in life and 
have a feeling of being participants in the making of history. Ultimately, 
it is the development of the human being and the human personality 
that counts. Although planning involves material investment, even more 
important is the investment in man. The people of India today, with all 
their burdens and problems, live on the frontier of a new world which 
they are helping to build. In order to cross this frontier they have to 
possess courage and enterprise, the spirit of endurance and capacity for 
hard work, and the vision of the future. 



CHAPTER II 

LONG-TERM ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
I 

Need for a Perspective 

Low levels of consumption, saving, productivity and employment, are 
different aspects of the central problem which India faces in common with 
other underdeveloped countries. Basically, the task is one of developing 
the natural and human resources of the country through the widest 
possible use of knowledge and technology, and improved organisation 
within the framework of a well-conceived long-term plan. A high and 
sustained rate of economic growth must be achieved in order to bring 
about a marked improvement in the level of living for the bulk of the 
population and to solve the problem of unemployment. 

2. For several decades, the Indian economy was almost stagnant, deve- 
loping at a rate barely exceeding the growth of population. Over the past 
decade it has advanced at an average rate of about 4 per cent per annum, 
the increase in aggregate national income being about 42 per cent. This 
modest increase in national income does not give a full indication of the 
growth potential of the economy built up specially during the Second 
Plan. While the income from agriculture and allied sectors, which 
accounts for almost one-half of the national income, has increased by a 
little over a third, the total income from the organised manufacturing 
sector has nearly doubled. Even within the sector of organised industry, 
the growth of the investment goods industries has been considerably 
faster than the average. However, as the increase in population has been 
greater than had been anticipated, income per head has increased only 
by about 16 per cent. Over the same period, due to the rapid progress 
of science and technology and the rates of growth secured in the advanced 
countries, the disparities between them and the less developed countries 
have widened. Experience of the past decade in India clearly shows that 
to make a significant impact on the level of living of the bulk of the 
people, the rate of economic development should be substantially stepped 
up, and special efforts should be made to reduce the rate at which 
population is increasing. 

3. Against this background, it is useful to consider briefly the perspec- 
tive of India’s development, to attempt to identity the essential elements of 
the problem and to outline the approach to economic development over 
the next fifteen years or so. The process of development is a continuous 
one in which the priorities and objectives for each period are linked with 
a larger perspective. The real significance of the long-term perspective 
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y from 1951 to 1981. Certain assumptions were made concerning the 
rate of growth of population, the proportion of the increase in national 
income which might be ploughed back into investment at each stage of 
development, and the return by way of additional output on the invest- 
ment undertaken. In this model of growth it was envisaged that *e 
level of national income in 1950-51 could be doubled by 1970-71 and that 
of per capita income by 1977-78. The projections and assumptions of the 
First Plan were reviewed in the report on the Second Plan in relation to 
the performance of the economy, which went beyond the original expecta- 
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5. In an underdeveloped economy with very little capital per person, 
a high rate of population growth makes it even more difficult to step 
up the rate of saving which, in turn, largely determines the possibility 
of achieving higher productivity and incomes. Moreover, for a given 
investment, a large proportion will need to be devoted to the production 
of essential consumer goods at the expense of investment goods industries, 
thereby still further slowing down the potential rate of growth. 

The significance of population in relation to economic development 
may be judged from the results of the 1961 census. The increase in 
India’s population between 1951 and 1961 (about 77 million) has been 
nearly as large as the increase (about 82 million) in the two preceding 
decades. 

Early in 1959, on certain assumptions of birth rates and death rates, 
the Central Statistical Organisation (C.S.O.) had worked out a series of 
estimates of population growth which were accepted, pending the census, 
as a working basis for the preparation of the Third Plan. The following 
Table sets out these estimates of population growth along with a fresh 
set of projections provisionally worked out on the basis of the 1961 census 
results which may be used for purposes of planning until fuller studies 
can be undertaken on the basis of the detailed data obtained in the 1961 
census.* 


(in millions) 

1961 1966 1971 1976 

C.S.O. estimates (1959) .... 431 ' 480 528 578 

provisional estimates (1961) . . . 438 492 555 625 

On the basis of the present tentative estimates for 1971 and 1976, over 
the period 1961 — 76, the total increase in population may be of the order 
of 187 million. Corresponding to the growth of population, it is estimated 
that the increase in the labour force over this period may be about 70 
million, of which about 17 million will be during the Third Plan. Out 
of this addition to the labour force, some two-thirds would need to be 
absorbed outside agriculture. This will obviously be a formidable task 
calling for a fresh assessment of the scale and pace of development required 
over the next 15 years. 


II 

Approach to Long-term Development 

6. On account of the various factors to which attention has been drawn 
above, it is imperative that over the next three plan periods all the 
possibilities of economic growth should be fully and effectively mobilised. 

♦The assumptions on which estimates of growth of population have been worked out 
are set out in a note in Appendix C. 
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For this purpose it is essential to proceed on the basis of a broad strategy 
of economic development which will ensure that the economy expands 
rapidly and becomes self-reliant and self-generating within the shortest 
possible period. The strategy visualised for the Third and later Plans 
emphasises specially the interdependence of agriculture and industry, of 
economic and social development, of national and regional development, 
and of the mobilisation of domestic and external resources. It also places 
great stress on measures for scientific and technological advance and for 
raising the general level of productivity, as well as on policies relating to 
population, employment and social change. 


7. Agriculture and the rural economy .— Development of agriculture, 
based on the utilisation of manpower resources of the countryside and the 
maximum use of local resources, holds a key to the rapid development 
bf the country. Crop yields are at present so low that given adequate 
irrigation, supplies of fertilisers, improved seeds and implements, educa- 
tion of the farmers in using better methods, and reform of land tenures 
and development of the agricultural economy along cooperative lines, large 
increases in levels of production can be achieved over relatively short 
periods. In agriculture, as in the other sectors in which a large measure 
of progress can be realised through the fuller exploitation of resources 
available within the economy, the maximum increase in production 
physically possible should be secured. In the present stage of development, 
production of sufficient foodgrains as well as of cotton, oil-seeds and other 
commercial crops has equal urgency. Once the capacity to produce has 
been created, within a comparatively short period, it can be adapted to 
meet the changing needs of the community. Over the period, the aims to 
be achieved are the development of a diversified and efficient system of 
agriculture, including animal husbandry, dairying, production of meat, 
fish, poultry, etc., provision of a balanced and adequate diet for the entire 
population, and the development of commercial crops to meet the increas- 
ing requirements of industry and for exports. , 


8. Development of agriculture calls for extension of irrigation on a 
large scale. It is estimated that at present the technological possibilities 
of irrigation in terms of gross area irrigated extend to about 175 million 
acres, about 100 million acres being irrigated by large and medium 
irrigation schemes and the rest by minor irrigation schemes. The eventual 
requirements of chemical fertilisers needed for realising the benefits of 
Irrigation and assured rainfall have been recently estimated at 4 million 
tons of nitrogen, 2 million tons of phosphatic fertilisers and a million ton 
of potassic fertilisers. Even after the possibilities of irrigation have been 
fully secured, at least one-half of India's cultivated land will depend upon 
rainfall, so that soil and moisture conservation must continue to receive 
^ery high priority in the scheme of development. 
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9. In any long-term view, the prospects of agricultural development: 
are closely connected with the success achieved in : 


( 1 ) bringing about technological changes, specially the adoption of 
scientific agricultural practices and improved implements, 
and other equipment; 

(ii) fuller utilisation of manpower resources in rural areas and the 
organisation of the maximum local effort; 

(iii) leorganisation of the rural economy along cooperative lines, 

including the provision of services, credit, marketing, process- 
ing and distribution, and cooperative farming; 

(iv) improved utilisation of available land resources through 

systematic land-use planning, extension of multiple cropping 
and introduction of improved cropping patterns; and 

(v) expansion of non-agricultural activities in rural areas so as to 

diversify the occupational structure and reduce dependence 
on agriculture. 


J.e are aIread Y accepted goals and are being pursued, but in each 
direction, the effort must be intensified and speeded up. 

10. Basic and heavy industries. -W hile agriculture and industry must 
e regarded as closely linked parts of the same process of development, 
there is no doubt that industry has a leading role in securing ? rapid 

not^TT , advan ‘f- Because of her natural resources, India has considerable- 
potential for industrial growth. She has extensive known reserves of iron- 

ore, manganese, bauxite, coal, mica and atomic materials such as thorium, 

merves^Ther? ° rati ° n ha ! e alread >' Pirated the prospects of oil 
reserves. There is a large potential for hydro-electric power. With high 

Er ownsteT „ C ° nsiderable <l uantities India is able to produce 

her own steel at reasonable cost. Her potential capacity to produce steel 

and other basic materials relatively cheaply and the llrge and growing- 
domestic market, place her in a favourable position to produce machinery 
and a large range of engineering, chemical and electrical goods needed for 
deve opment. In turn, these will stimulate the growth of medium and 
small industries and expand employment both in urban and in rural areas 
hus on foundations which have been already laid, it should be possible 
to budd up an integrated industrial structure and expand industrial pro 
unSTe^^E/ along the hnes of rea! comparative advantage However 
y, e industrial sector had a narrow base with little develon 
ment of basic and heavy industries. In view of the i Til T 
capital and intermediate goods industry snecial emnh - n 0 tbe 

lesources.In other words, development of thp«> ■ j • . ountr y s own - 

condition of self-reliant and self-sustained growth” "" 8 “ “ CSSendal 
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11. Industrial development, and specially the development of basic 
and heavy industries, must be regarded as part of a comprehensive design 
of development which ultimately links the industrial and the rural' 
economy, the economy of large-scale and of small-scale, units, and the 
economy of the major industrial centres as well as of the smaller towns and 
villages, bringing them into a close relationship with one another, thus- 
assuring a high degree of mobility and economic integration within the 
economy as a whole. 

12. Human resources and productivity.— An essential aspect of long- 
term planning is that effective and speedy means should be devised for 
lifting the level of productivity for the nation as a whole. Through - 
this alone can the general level of well-being be effectively raised. At- 
the base of this entire effort are the various programmes of development > 
for building up the country’s human resources, specially education and- 
health, measures for the development of backward classes, and programmes 
for raising the levels of skills and technical know-how and for scientific 
and technological research. It may take twenty years or more to secure- 
the required outturn of scientific and technical personnel and build up the 
foundations of scientific research. The programme of expansion of trained^ 
personnel in its widest sense has necessarily to be undertaken long in 
advance of requirements. It is equally important that the available man- 
power should be used as fully and effectively as possible. The importance 
of the expansion of facilities for general education can be scarcely exagge- 
rated. While free and compulsory education is being introduced for 
children in the age group 6-11 years, and there has been marked progress 
already, the next step is equally vital, namely, the provision of universal 
education upto the age of 14 years as envisaged in the Constitution. This 
goal should be fulfilled in the course of the Fourth and Fifth Plans. 

13. Population.— A large part of the increase in output is absorbed' 
by the growth of population. Improvement in conditions of health and, 
sanitation will further lower the death rate, specially the rate of infant 
mortality, and may for a time even tend to raise the birth rate. The 
objective of stabilising the growth of population over a reasonable period 1 
must therefore be at the very centre of planned development. The pro- 
gramme of family planning, involving intensive education, provision of 
facilities and advice on the largest scale possible and widespread popular 
effort in every rural and urban community has therefore the greatest 
significance. 

14. E?nployment.— 1 Ld.gs in development in a country with a large 
population and heavy pressure of population on land are reflected most 
acutely in the problem of unemployment. Until the economic structure 
is strengthened and the economy is able to meet its growing requirements 
of equipment and raw materials largely from its own resources, it is diffi- 
cult to abosrb even the entire addition to the labour force into increasing- 
ly productive work at a reasonable level of wages. In the period of 
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transition rural public works have an essential place in the scheme of 
development. It is hoped, however, that if development over the next 
ee plan periods can be undertaken on the scale foreseen in this 
apter, it should be possible to expand opportunities of productive 
’ employment outside agriculture on an adequate scale. 

15. Social policy. -In a country with a large rural population, extreme- 
y ow iving standards and widespread regional and cultural differences, 

. the social aspects of development are not less important than the economic. 
A rapidly expanding economy is a necessary condition for resolving deep- 
rcmted socml problems However, as it proceeds, economic development 
may widen dispanties between rural and urban areas, increase differences 

,Z nr Lf ? Pmem “ different P am of the country, and accentuate 
•the problems of economic inequality. The question of developing 
,i patterns of consumption appropriate to the social objectives has special 
significance in this connection. In any scheme of longieru, LZpmenf 

hese aspects must receive special attention, so that the social objectives 
outlined earlier are speedily realised. jectives 

16. Resources for development. -Among the principal conditions for 
uildmg up a self-reliant economy, which can sustain a high rate of 

-Sort tST ade 1 Uat . e kVel ° f domestic ca P ital formation, the maximum 
ffort possible in developing exports, and availability of external assis- 
tance during the critical period of .transition. 

Progress in mobilising savings and in developing exports depends 

r«S/of n d the i bUrdenS 7 hich the community is willing to bear. As a 
*"!* ? £ devel °Pment during the past decade the period of economic 

, T ha$ been ended ' For the bulk of the population, the existing 
levels of consumption are so low that a considerable proportion of thf 

additional output of the economy must be devoted to the improvement 

T H ° wever ; f ° r many *“» *> if Che stocTo 

capital and the economic and social services on .which the growth of 

the economy depends are to be developed, only a limited rife in , £ 

J iU b K P ° SSible ’ SpecialIy in commodities or services 
which are considered to be non-essential in the early stages of India's 

economic development. This is a choice which a democracy has t o m L ‘ 
with general consent m the larger interest of the community and in 
turn, calls for appropriate social policies. 7 d ’ 

A basic objective in the strategy of development is to create the condi 

torn ,n .winch dependence on external assistance will disappear a s eSv 

possi e. very large expansion .in exports is essential for this purpose 

The programme for the development of exports in the Third Pil P P 

laying a strong foundation, for a much larger exnort rffn ^ t™ 3 at 

tnd the Fifth Plans. . It. involves ratra in TL ? F ° Urth 

involves restraints on consumption, measures to 
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■make available the surpluses required for exports, and policies designed 
to raise productivity and reduce costs of production and distribution. 

% 

17. External assistance. -In the transitional period, the effort to 
'develop the basic and heavy industries and machine-building capacity, 
without which the growth of the national economy would itself be 
retarded, accentuates the balance of payments problem. Replacement of 
imports is essentially a question of developing the necessary capacity for 
production within the country. A developing economy, which for its 
part endeavours to mobilise its own resources to the utmost extent possi- 
ble, faces the difficulty that its developmental effort may entail a large 
increase in import requirements for specialised capital equipment and 
for raw materials and components, for which, for a period, it is unable 
to pay from its own export earnings. The need for external assistance is 
implicit in this situation. Such assistance has already done a great deal 
to hasten India’s economic growth and its value can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Assistance from international agencies and from one country 
to another has a significance no less for the economic progress of the 
less developed countries than for the building up of a world community 
in which each country contributes to the development of others according 
to its capacity. This is an obligation which India fully accepts and, as her 
own economy develops, within the limits of her resources, she will 
endeavour to share her experience with other developing nations. 

Ill ' 

Outlook for 1961—76 

18. At an earlier stage in the work on the Third Plan, following the 
suggestion in the Second Plan, a sustained rate of growth of 5 per cent 
per annum was visualised. With the rate of growth of population, 
which was assumed five years ago, this implied an increase in per capita 
income of a little less than 4 per cent per annum. It is now anticipated 
that over the next 15 years, population is likely to increase at more than 
2 per cent per annum. Over this period the economy will be required to 
meet large and expanding demands in many fields— foodgrains and raw 
materials, cloth, steel, coal, power, transport, employment, education and 
other social services, and trained manpower. In the circumstances, it is 
considered that development over the next 15 years should be conceived 
in terms of a cumulative rate of growth as close as possible to 6 per cent 
per annum. This consideration has been generally kept in view in 
formulating physical programmes and targets for the Third Plan. If 
these were achieved fully and within the five year period as planned, the 
increase in the aggregate national income would be of the order of 34 
per cent or about 6 per cent per annum. Among the important condi- 
tions to be met are the maintenance of conditions of economic stability 
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investment, and by the end of the Fifth Plan the economy will be strone 
■enough to develop at a satisfactory pace without being dependent of 
■external assistance outside of the normal inflow of foreign capital. 

21 . As stated earlier, a considerable part of the practical interest of 
long-term plans hes in the guidance they provide for current action and 
decisions and m the forward planning which they facilitate These 
■considerations are of special importance in the basic industries In these 
technical and other problems involved in coordinated development’ 
implications in terms of physical resources and foreign exchange, and 
questions 1 elating to the location of economic activities call for prolonged 
study and preparation. In the course of preliminary studies on the Third 
Plan the following tentative targets of capacity have been suggested for 
'some important items for 1970-71 : 


item 

steel ingots 
pig iron 
aluminium 
electric power 

coal 

oil refining 
nitrogenous fertilisers 
cement ... 

machine-building 
railway freight transport — long 
. originating traffic 
food grains 

exports .... 


distance 


unit 

million tons 
million tons 
thousand tons 
million kW 
million tons 
million tons 
million tons (N) 
million tons 
Rs. crores of output 

million tons 
million tons 
Rs. crores 


capacity target 
18—19 
3 — 4 

230—250 
21—23 
170 — 180 
18 — 20 
2 • 0 — 2 • 2 
24—26 
1600 


-420 


380- 
125 

1300 — 1400 


"These targets indicate the order of effort called for and could form a 
-useful basis for further studies at the technical level. 


IV 

Preparation of a Long-Term Development Plan 

22 . In recent, years considerable progress has been made in developing 
mew techniques and concepts for the formulation of long-term plans of 
development. Their use for purposes of economic planning depends 
largely on the quality of the statistical and technical information 
available. Accordingly, in the Third Plan special steps are being take^ to 
improve the available statistical and technical data. These will De 
particularly required for analysing the complex relationships, and correct 
proportions between different branches of the developing economy. In 
each stage of development, the whole programme has to be viewed as a 
continuous physical process. The right quantities of raw materials, 
intermediate products, machinery and essential services such as power 
.and transport as well as the requisite trained personnel have to be 
.available at the right time; the outputs of all sectors of the economy 
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have to be utilised either for investment or for consumption at the right 
time; the availability of domestic savings and of foreign exchange have 
to satisfy the requirements of production and consumption at the right 
time. A considerable amount of economic, technical and statistical analysis 
has to be undertaken. This would include estimation of the demand 
for goods and services by consumers at the end of eadh given period, 
studies of interindustry relations with a view to ascertaining the demand 
for intermediate goods, raw materials, and technical personnel and' 
determination of investment requirements as well as possibilities of 
import saving and the development of exports. 

23 . A long-term plan of development embodying specific programmes* 
and policies is an essential condition of successful planning for a country 
with deep-rooted social and economic problems, a large and growing 
population and widely varying conditions. Such a plan should be con- 
ceived not merely in broad national terms but should take into account 
the possibilities of development of resources in different regions of the 
country so as to spread the benefits of development as widely as possible 
without slowing down growth itself. The long-term plan should therefore 
supply a general pattern of economic and social development which 
would take into consideration the needs and possibilities of different areas 
and harmonise these into an integrated endeavour for national advance- 
ment. For working out a long-term plan on these lines, there is need for 
close and continuous collaboration between various Government agencies 
at the Centre and in the States and leading institutions engaged in 
scientific, economic and social research. The outline of the long-term 
plan will be filled in as more data and knowledge become available, and 
the Plan itself will be adjusted from time to time, in keeping with 
technological developments, greater knowledge of resources and the 
progress achieved in different branches of the economy. Work along 
these lines has already been initiated in the Planning Commission as well 
as by independent research institutions, and in the course of the next 
three years it is proposed to devote substantial resources to the preparation 
of an overall plan of development covering the period upto the end of 
the Fifth Plan. 










CHAPTER 111 


TEN YEARS OF PLANNING 
First and Second Plans 

The completion of the Second Five Year Plan in March, 1961, marked! 
also the end of the first decade of India’s planned development. During, 
this decade there has been rapid expansion of the Indian economy, the 
^outlines of the country’s future social and economic structure have been 
established, and foundations have been laid for the achievement of the*' 
basic objectives and the long-term economic goals set out in the prece- 
ding Chapters. 

2. The First Five Year Plan took over several projects which had 
been worked out earlier and integrated them into a well-knit scheme oL 
economic and social development embracing every part of the country. 
Through its emphasis on agriculture, irrigation, power and transport* 
the Plan aimed at creating the base for more rapid economic and Indus- 
trial advance in the future. In stressing the place of social change and 
institutional reforms in the economic development of the country, the 
Plan initiated some of the basic policies which were further developed 
under the Second Plan. 

The reform of an antiquated land system which was inhibiting agri- 
cultural production, setting up a nation-wide agricultural extension 
service as part of a comprehensive community development programme, 
revitalisation of the cooperative movement, expansion of irrigation and 
power facilities on a large scale, strengthening and improving the admi- 
nistrative structure of the country, and establishing a number of speciali- 
sed institutions for providing credit to agriculture and industry, for deve- 
loping small scale industries and for giving special assistance to back- 
ward sections of the population were some of the notable features of the 
First Plan. The Plan focussed the nation's attention on the vital need 
for planned effort for achieving rapid economic growth as well as social 
justice. It offered to the people not only the objectives for which to 
work, but also the means with which to realise them through mutual 
self-help and cooperation and the mobilisation of local resources. 

3. While the Second Plan carried the basic policies initiated under 
the First Plan a step further and aimed at a larger increase in invest* 
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ment, production, and employment, its main contribution was to direct 
the economy towards the next important stage which followed logically 
from the policy of planned development which the country had already 
accepted. It placed special emphasis on the development of basic and 
heavy industries for, with the advantages in natural resources which India 
already possessed, this was an essential element in the strategy for spee- 
ding up the development of the national economy over the next 15 or 20 
years. The Plan also defined more clearly the key role that the public 
sector was to play in the economic development of the country. Along 
with the emphasis that it put on accelerating the rate of growth of the 
national economy and creating conditions for more rapid development 
in future, the Second Plan placed before , the nation the goal of the 
socialist pattern of society. It also set the objectives of increasing 
employment opportunities and reducing disparities in income and wealth 
and bringing about a more even distribution of economic power. 

4. As a result of economic planning, there was a substantial increase 
in the rate of investment, especially in directions calculated to accele- 
rate the economic development of the country. The total investment, 
public and private, in the economy increased from over Rs. 500 crores 
per annum at the beginning of the First Plan to Rs. 850 crores at its end 
and reached an annual level of about Rs. 1600 crores at the end of the 
Second Plan. Corresponding figures for investment by public authorities 
are about Rs. 200 crores, Rs. 450 crores and Rs. 800 crores. Reckoned 
at current prices, the total investment during the two Plans was Rs. 10,110 
crores, Rs. 5210 crores in the public sector and Rs. 4900 crores in the 
private sector. Details for the two Plans are given below: 


Tabled: Outlay and investment in First and Second Plans* 


{ 



(Rs. crores) 

■ sector 


First 

Plan 

1951-56 

Second 

Plan 

1956-61 

total 

1951-61 

public sector outlay 

... 

. i960 

4600 

6560 

public sector investment . 

.. 

* 1560 

3650 

5210 

private sector investment* 1 * 

* 

. 1800 

3100 

4900 

total investment 

. 

. 3360 

6750 

IOIIO 


* At current prices ' 

■^♦Private sector investment was shown earlier at Rs. 1600 crores for the First Plan and 
at Rs. 2400 crores for the Second Plan. These estimates have been revised in the 
' fight of fuller information. They exclude transfers from the public sector. 
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5. The distribution of outlay in the public sector as between diffe- 
rent heads of development is shown in the following Table: 

Table 2: Distribution of outlay 

(Rs. crores) 

i 

t - First Plan Second Plan 



expendi- 

percen- 

expendi- 

percen- 


ture 

. tage 

ture 

tage 

agriculture and community development 

291 

15 

530 

11 

major and medium irrigation 

3iof 

16 

A 20 

9 

power 

260 

13 

445 

10 

village and small industries 

43 

2 

,175 

4 

industries and minerals 

74 

4 

900 

20 

transport and communications . 

523 

27 

1300 

28 

social services and miscellaneous . 

459 

23 

830 

18 

total 

i960 

no 

4600 

100 


The changes in distribution of outlay reflect the changes in efoiphasis in 
the two Plans. In the First Plan relatively greater stress was placed on 
programmes designed to build up the agricultural potential of the 
country. Consequently, programmes for agriculture and irrigation com- 
prised 31 per cent of the Plan outlay. In the Second Plan, greater 
emphasis was given to industrial development and the relative share of 
industries and minerals increased from 4 per cent to 20 per cent. Trans- 
port and communications were given high priority in both the Plans. 
Social services and miscellaneous heads comprised 23 per cent of the 
First Plan outlay and 18 per cent of the Second Plan outlay. 

Pattern of Financing 

6. The financing of the public sector outlay in the two Plans was as 
follows: 


TaSle 3: 

Financial resources in 

the public 

sector 

(Rs. crores) 


First Plan 

Second Plan 


actual 

percen- 

estimated percen- 

* 


tage 

tage 

outlay on the Plan 

i960 

100 

4600 100 

internal resources • 

1772 

90 

3510® 76 

external assistance . 

188 

10 

1090* 24 


f Includes flood control. 

@ Includes subscritpions to Government loans by (i) Reserve Bank and by (ii) State 
Bank put of P.L. 480 deposits. 

’“Includes investment of P. L. 480 funds in 1960-61 by Reserve Bank in special securities. 

23 P.C.—3. j 
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During the Second Plan in particular, there was a substantial step-up 
in the tax effort. A number of new direct and indirect taxes were intro- 
duced. The gap in resources was made up partly through deficit finan- 
cing and partly through external assistance. During the earlier years of 
the Second Plan, budgetary deficits were rather high. An attempt was, 
however, made in the later years to reduce them. Actual deficit financing 
v du ring the Second Plan was roughly of the order of Rs. 948 crores. 

7. The balance of payments did not present a problem during the 
First Plan period. The actual deficit amounted to Rs. 318 crores over 
the Plan period. It was met to the extent of Rs. 196 crores by external 
assistance and Rs. 122 crores by withdrawals from the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves. . The Second Plan which put greater stress on indus- 
trialisation naturally required heavier expenditure of foreign exchange. 
The Second Plan Report estimated the aggregate deficit in the balance of 
payments over the five-year period at about Rs. 1100 crores and assumed 
that about Rs. 800 crores out of this would be met by external assistance. 
The Plan ran, however, into unexpected balance of payments difficulties 
from the very start and had to be reappraised in 1958. Stringent res- 
trictions had to be imposed on less essential imports. Foreign exchange 
reserves had to be drawn down by Rs. 600 crores in the Second Plan 
period. . In addition, external assistance of the order of Rs. 872 crores 
was utilised in the public as well as private sectors, besides commodity 
imports of Rs. 534 crores under the P.L. 480 assistance and net drawals 
from the International Monetary Fund of the order of Rs 55 crores 


form ™ T °l s OVer the Iast ten 7 ears has not been uni- 

fonn. There have been significant ups and downs-occasionally due to 

na ural causes or international developments and sometimes due to defi- 
ciencies m implementation. During the First Plan, owing largely to 
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cent to 8*4 per cent and much of this increase has been in key industries 
like steel, coal mining and heavy chemicals. This has been accom- 
panied by a large expansion of electric power generating capacity and 
considerable improvement in the expansion of the country’s transport 
and communications system, mainly in the public sector. There has 
been a general expansion of organised industries and the paid up capital 
of companies at work has more than doubled. At the same time, there 
has been also substantial development in village and small industries. 
Facilities for education and technical training have become much 
more widespread than before. The number of hospitals and dispen- 
saries has significantly increased, special measures have been taken to 
eradicate malaria, and there has been a general improvement in health 
conditions, resulting in substantial increase in the survival rate. The 
increase in national income has been 42 per cent over the last decade; 
but, owing to the increase in population, the increase in income per 
capita has been 16 per cent. 

10. A general view of the growth of the economy over the last decade 
may be obtained from the selected indicators given in the Table below 
and the data set out more fully in Annexure I to Chapter V. 

Table 4: Selected indicators of growth 


item 

unit 

1950-51 

percen- 

I955-56 1960-61 tage increase 





in 1960-61 
over 1950-51 

national income at 

1960-61 prices 

Rs. crores 

10240 

12130 

14500 

42 

population ^ 

millions 

361 

397 

438 

21 

per capita income 

at 1960-61 prices 

Rs. 

284 

306 

330 

16 

index of agricultural pro- 

duction 

1949-50=100 

96 

117 

135 

41 

fo 0 igrains production . 

million tons 

52 '2* 

65*8* 

76*0 

46 

nitrogenous fertilisers 

consumed • 

000 tons of N 

55 

105 

230 

31s 

area irrigated (net total) . 

million acres 

5 i *5 

56*2 

70*0 

36 

cooperative movement : 

advances to farmers . 

Rs. crores 

22 * 9 

49-6 

200*0 

773 

index of industrial 

production 

1950-51 = 100 

100 

139 

194 

94 

production of : 
steel ingots 

million tons 

1*4 

1*7 

3*5 

150 

aluminium 

000 tons 

3*7 

7*3 

18-5 

400 

'machine tools (graded) 

value in 

Rs. crores 

o *34 0*78 

5*5 

1518 

sulphuric acid . 

000 tons 

99 

164 * 

363 

267 

petroleum products 

million tons 

— 

3*6 

5**7 



^Estimates of production adjusted for changes in statistical average and methods 
ot estimation upto 1956-57. 
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item 

cloth : 
mill-made 

khadi, handloom and 
powcrloom 
total 

minerals : 
iron ore 

coal .... 
exports 

povvnr : installed capacity 

railways : freight car- 
ried 

roads : surfaced including 
national highways . 

commercial vehicles on 
road 

shipping 

general education : 

students in schools 
technical education : 

engineering and techno- 
logy- 

degree level — intake 
health : 


unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

million yards 

3720 

5102 

5127 

million yards . 
million yards 

897 

4617 

1773 

6875 

2349 

7476 

million tons „ 
million tons 

Rs. crores 
million kW 

3-2 

32-3 

624 

2-3* 

4-3 

38*4 

609 

3*4* 

10*7 

54*6 

645 

5*7 

million tons 

9i*5 

114*0 

154*0 

000 miles 

97*5 

122*0 

144*0 

000 numbers 
lakh GRT 

116 

3*9 

166 

4*8 

210 

9*0 

million numbers. 

23*5 

3i*3 

43*5 

000 numbers 

4*1 

5*9 

13*9 


hospital beds 
doctors (practising) 
consumption levels : 
food 

cloth 


000 numbers 

1 13 

125 

186 

000 numbers . 

56 

65 

70 

calories per capita 




per day 

1800 

1950 

2100 


yards per capita 
per annum . 9-2 


The progress achieved in different sectors of the economy 
reviewed below. , 7 


percentage 
increase in 
1960-61 
over 1950-51 

38 

162 

62 

234 

69 

3 

148 

68 

48 

81 

131 

85 


239 

65 

25 


17 

68 

is briefly 


Agriculture 

It. The trend of agricultural production since 1949-50 is shown in 
the following Table: 


group 
all crops . 
food crops . 
other crops. 


Table 5: Index number of agricultural production 

(1949-50=100) 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

96 

1 17 

135 

91 

115 

132 

106 

120 

142 


_ 

n spite of fluctuations from year to year, there was unmistakable 
evidence of expansion. The cumulative ra te of growth was about 3-5 
^Figures relate to calendar yeatSj 1950 and 1955 ~ ~ ' 
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per cent per annum and was much higher than in any previous decade. 
The average level of foodgrains production of about 50 million tons in the 
preceding decade was exceeded early in the First Plan and amounted to over 
76* million tons in 1960-61 as against 57.6 million tons in 1949-50 and 
52 '2 million tons in 1950-51. The yield per acre also rose significantly 
over the decade. The average yield of rice per acre, for example, 
increased from 694 lb in the quinquennium 1946-47 to 1950-51 to 727 lb 
during the First Plan period and 807 lb in the Second Plan period. The 
increase in production of major agricultural commodities has been as 
follows: 


* 


Table 6 : 

Production of major 

crops 



crop 


unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

foodgrains (cereals and pulses) . 

• 

million tons 

52*2 

65-8 

76*0 

oilseeds .... 


million tons 

5 *i 

5*6 

7*1 

sugarcane (gur) 

• 

million tons 

5*6 

6 -o 

8^0 

cotton 

• 

million bales 

2-9 

4*0 

5 *i 

jute . . . 


million bales 

3*3 

4*2 

4*0 


12. The total outlay on agriculture, community development and 
irrigation amounted to Rs. 1551 crores during the decade. The prin- 
cipal agricultural production programmes undertaken related to exten- 
sion of irrigation, supply of chemical fertilisers, development of local 
manurial resources, multiplication and distribution of improved seeds, 
adoption of improved agricultural practices and land reclamation and 
development: 

13. The net area irrigated is estimated to have increased from 51*5 
million acres in 1950-51 to about 70 million acres in 1960-61. The 
major and medium irrigation projects started in the First and Second 
Plans, are expected to create potential for irrigation of about 38 million 
acres on full development. About 4 million acres were reclaimed by 
the end of 1960-J61. Mechanical cultivation was extended to 0*5 million 
acres and land improvement to about T5 million acres. About 4000 
seed farms were established under a scheme to cover the entire cultivated 
area of the country with improved seeds. The consumption of nitro- 
genous fertilisers (in terms of N) increased from 55,000 tons to 230,000 
tons and of phosphatic fertilisers (in terms of P 2 0 5 ) from 7000 
tons to 70,000 tons between 1950-51 and 1960-61. Attention was also 
given to the development of urban compost and local manurial resources. 
By the end of the Second Plan 11*8 million acres were estimated to 
have been brought under green manuring. About 2*7 million acres were 

♦Latest estimates indicate that foodgrains production in 1960-61 may be over 
78 million tons. 
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covered by soil conservation measures. Measures were also taken for 
the development of livestock and fisheries, milk supply, vegetable and 
Iruit cultivation and afforestation. For example, production of milk 
went up from 17 million tons to 22 million tons and of fish from 0-7 
million tons to 1*4 million tons. Afforestation programmes covered 
about 0*5 million acres. 

14. Besides the formulation and implementation of programmes for 
development, the First and Second Plans also envisaged a reorganisation 
of the agrarian structure. Measures in this direction consisted of the 
abolition of intermediaries (such as zamindars and jagirdars) , protec- 
tion and improvement of tenancy rights and the imposition of ceilings 
on land holdings. Efforts were also made in several States to encourage 
consolidation of holdings. The programme for ameliorating the eco- 
nomic condition of agricultural labourers included settlement on fallow 
and reclaimed lands and fixation of statutory minimum wages. 

15. Among the most significant developments in the agrarian economy 
dur mg the p Mt decade, menti0 „ may be made the 8 inTOdu e “” n °“( 

the extension services throughout the country as an integral part of the 
community development movement and democratic decentralisation of 
ural development work. At the end of the Second Plan the communi- 

over hI f P MTbl mOVement COV , ered about 370,000 villages and well 
over half of the country s rural population. About 60,000 village level 

workers and technical officers were given special training in eLJon 
work. To carry this programme further and make it more effective 
responsibility for development is being transferred to people’s institu- 
tions at and below the district level, so as to secure complete involve, 
ment of the people both in the formulation and implementation of 
development programmes. The village would constitute the primary unit 
and the responsibility and initiative for social and economic deX 

Tnd the H gC leVd WOuId be P laced fulJ y on the village panchayL 
and the village cooperative. The cooperative movement has Lde con 

“ r rrr 2 s ,he ^ ** - <* rtz 

the t^T r double 

ax . About 1870 cooperative marketing societies nnrl 

41 cooperative sugar factories were set up. A number h,l 

operative farming established to promote the growth of co- 


Industry 


lb. The past decade has witnessed striking development in in, 
m 0f ,he ratt “ ^ pattern c rf i„d Jntd“ “ Z 
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idea of the trend may be obtained from the following indices of indus- 
trial production: 


Table 7: Index number of 
(1950-51 .= 

industrial production* 
100) 

group 

1955-56 

1960-61 

general index . . 

139 

194 

cotton textiles . 

128 

133 

iron and steel . . 

122 

238 

machinery (all types) . . . 

192 

503 

chemicals . 

179 

288 


17. The index number of industrial production thus recorded a cumu- 
lative rate of expansion of about 7 per cent per annum. The actual in- 
crease was, in fact, more pronounced than indicated by the above figures, 
because a number of new industries which have generally shown more 
marked progress, are at present not adequately provided for in the index. 

•18. Even more significant than the quantum of industrial develop- 
ment has been the 1 direction in which the expansion has taken place, 
especially under the Second Plan. During the First Plan period what 
had been initially proposed for large industry was chiefly to encourage 
the already existing factories to use their capacity to the full. Industrial 
production, even with this -mild stimulation, rose by 39 per cent during 
the quinquennium. 

19. With the successful completion of the First Plan, it was possible 
to take up in a large way the development® of new industries, especially 
the capital and producer goods industries, which constitute the basis for 
any programme for accelerated industrial growth. Judging by the pro- 
gress so far achieved by the metallurgical, mechanical and electrical 
engineering and chemical industries in augmenting industrial potential 
and taking cognisance of tli£ heavy machine-building projects recently 
initiated, it can be stated that sokne of the basic conditions required 
for an accelerated growth towards the goal of a self-reliant economy have 
been successfully established over the last decade. 

' 20. A key role was assigned to the public sector in the development 
of basic and heavy industries. Total public sector outlay on industries 
and minerals amounted to Rs. 974 crores over the decade. Investment 
in the Second Plan period alone amounted to as much as Rs. 870 crores in 
the public sector or 56 per cent of the total investment in organised 

*This index is the same as the official index except that the comparison base has been 
changed from the calendar year 1951 to the financial year 1950-51 so as to facilitate 
measurement of growth over the Plan periods. 
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industry, public and private. What is more important, most of the 
public sector industries were of a heavy or basic type. This development 
has not only helped to strengthen the public sector, but also to create 
conditions conducive to a rapid growth of medium and light industries 
in the private sector. 

*.1. A major step forward was taken with the establishment of three 
new steel plants in the public sector and the expansion of the two units 
in the private sector. The new projects have now reached the stage of 
production and the output of steel ingots has increased from 1-4 million 
tons in 19o0-al 10 3 - 6 million toils in 1960-61 an.d of pig iron from 3 - 5 
lakh tons to 9 lakh tons. The availability of other essential industrial 
materials like aluminium, cement, heavy chemicals and dyestuffs, of fuels 

such as coal and petroleum, and of power has also increased substantially 
since 1950-51. 1 


21. Another significant development has been the rapid growth of 
machine-building industries. India is now producing progressively in- 
creasing quantities of machine tools and machinery for use in agriculture 
and transport and for such industries as chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
texti e$, jute, cement, tea, sugar, hour and oil mills, paper, mining etc. 
ndigenous manufacturing capacity now exists for most of the machi- 
nery and equipment needed by the railways, except diesel and electric 
locomotives. A large variety of electrical equipment and scientific ins- 
truments are also now being produced in the country. The value 
t ? , I machme tools P rod uced in the country has increased from 

Rs ‘ lakhs in 1950 ' 51 to Rs. 550 lakhs in 1960-61. Steps have been 

and^he ^ es i tablishment o£ a heavy machine-building plant 
n^nt t f ° Undr y/ for Si P lant at Ranchi and the coal mining machinery 
plant at Durgapur The aggregate value of the various kinds of indus- 
trial machmery and capital goods was eleven times as much as at the 
egmmng of the decade. The Heavy Electrical Project at Bhopal has 
entered the, stage of initial production. When all stlges are compleS 
Rs. 25 crores worth of equipment will be produced. * 

f , rhe P'°* r “ f by chemical industries, particularly phanuaceu. 

Z a " d h “ i “ S ° Si ^‘ *” d “P- 

been step^T f0 ' * ^ ** ^ organic chemicals L 

as lut “a rt " e<|Uipme,U o£ bnportaut industries, such 

iute industrv S ill !U8ar ' ^ 1,1 the »f the 

i„d“ r, t g rc< ) uired the modernisation of the 

SPta “ g deP ”““ K - been 
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25. Another achievement during the period under review was the pro- 
gress made in increasing the indigenous content o£ industrial products 
manufactured in the country. Yet another indicator of the country’s 
in us trial development is the production of a growing number of new 
industrial items e.g. industrial boilers, milling machines and other types 
of machine tools, tractors, industrial explosives, sulpha and antibiotic 
drugs, D.D.T., newsprint, “motor-cycles and scooters, calcium carbide, 
dyestuffs, staple fibres, etc. 

26. There has been also considerable progress in consumer industries. 
The production of older industries like textiles and sugar recorded 
substantial expansion. Yet more rapid progress was made in industries 
manufacturing durable items such as automobiles, bicycles, motor-cycles, 
scooters, fans, radios, electric lamps and sewing machines. 

27. The following Table gives some idea of the progress made in 
the production of important producer and. consumer goods during the 
last decade: 


Table 8: Production in selected industries 


item 

steel ingots . .... 

aluminium . 

diesel engines .... 

electric cables (ACSR conductors) . 
nitrogenous fertilisers (in terms of N) 
phosphatic fertilisers (in terms ofP 2 0 5 ) 

sulphuric acid 

cement 

cotton textiles (mill-made) 

sugar * 

paper and paper board 
bicycles (organised sector only) 
automobiles ..... 


unit 

1950-51 

1960-61 

million tons 

i *4 

3*5 

ooo tons 

3*7 

18-5 

ooo numbers 

5*5 

40 

ooo tons 

1*7 

22*0 

ooo tons 

9 

no 

ooo tons 

9 

55 

ooo tons 

99 

363 

million tons 

2-7 

8*5 

million yards 

3720 

5127 

million tons 

1*1 

3*0 

ooo tons 

' 114 

350 

ooo numbers 

101 

1050 

ooo numbers 

i 6*5 

53*5 


Minerals 


28. Another notable feature of the period under review was the at- 
tention given to mineral exploitation and production. The organisa- 
tions for the exploration, assessment and exploitation of the country's 


♦Relates to crop year, November-October. 
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mineral resources were considerably strengthened. The principal mine- 
rals in respect of which more successful exploitation and production were 
recorded were coal, iron ore and bauxite. The production of coal in- 
crease from 32'3 million tons in 1950-51 to 54-6 million tons in 1960-61 
and of bauxite from 64,000 tons in 1950 to 377,000 tons in 1960. Most 
of these increases took place in the Second Plan period. 

29. Whde the output of mineral oil within the country* is as yet small 
valuable oil resources have been found in Ndhorkatiya area in Ms am 

aTetin G C u!a 0 rat 0b p ained ^ &Id in Ca ™bay~Ankleshwar 

well in Jiw ( r PeCting ° perati0ns are in P ro 8 Tess in other areas as 
Tif an m , t 1 imp ° rtance of establishing indigenous sources of 
and Natural Gas Commission was set up for undertaking on 

2moTy1rminff OT §e °l 0g r al geophysical investigations and ex'- 

1 ratory drilling for oil. Construction of two refineries at Nunmati and 

Baraun, was taken up in the pubiic sector and the Indian Oi“ Co2a “ 

a^vernntent agency for the distribution of oil products, was forS £ 


Village and Small Industries 

30. The development of village and small industries as an internal 

on “ T CXpandmg nationaI economy has been from the beginnhm 
one of the key programmes under the Five Year Plane ti g g ’ 
pected to lead to fuller use of local 

agricu X lture dln6 d d ? mmd 7' consumer e°°ds, form a vital link, between 

s t m ; d ,^s* “■ r d pr f de 

decade, Rs. LZrL W been s ‘ « bfr “ 

»e»t of these iudn/jT ^ T' 1 

with a view to formulating, guiding a nrT * . . Set U P 

coordinated programmes for the development of sma^Ll^ 16 ? 6 ” 1 - 1 ^ 
handloom industry fwi; -n ■ , or sma11 scale industries, 

sericulture. “tens' ^ 

Industries Service“£,tats 777? Was devel °P« i S^U 

Centres were also established About *7“ ™ d 53 patens, on 

over 1000 small factories usSg ^ “ 7^ fT 
ments were made for the provision of estabbshed - Special arrange- 
materials and the supply 0 P f “Zoned acMce and ™ 
purchase terms. The growth of a • d indl £ en ous machines on hire- 
was a significant development of th^fT 1 ^ daSS ° f Sma11 entre preneurs 
dustries, notably m S 1 ^ laSt years ' a number of in- 

fans, bicycles, buyers' hardware andT^l 111 ^ 11168 ’ deCtric motors and 
m production varying from 25 to 50 ne ^ S ’ th ? re bave been increases 
Production would^e Z “V™ 

baste raw materials like steel and nonlrrous n^tab t “g X ^ 
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tional industries, which provide consumable employment, the production 
of handloom cloth increased from 742 million yards to about 1900 million 
yards, of khacli from 7*3 million yards to 74 million yards and of raw 
silk from about 2*5 million lb to 3*6 million lb between 1950-51 and 
1 960-6 1. Steps were taken during this period to introduce a scheme for 
enlarging credit facilities for small scale industries from banking agencies 
by providing Government guarantee, to assist weavers' cooperatives to 
purchase powerlooms and to manufacture and distribute an improved 
type of spinning wheel (Ambar charkha) . 

Power 

•31. Provision of adequate power is one of the basic requirements for 
the development of both large and small scale industries. A number of 
Jiydro-electric and thermal power projects were constructed during this 
period and the total public sector investment in power amounted to 
Rs. 705 crores. The four multi-purpose projects, Damodar Valley, 
Bhakra-Nangal, Tungabhadra and Hirakud, which were begun before 
the First Plan, were incorporated in the integrated programme of river 
valley development. Among the river valley projects started during the last 
decade, mention may be made of Chambal, Rihand, Koyna and Nagar- 
junasagar. A large programme for thermal power generation was also 
undertaken. The installed capacity of hydro-electric power increased 
from 0*56 million kW to 1*93 million kW and of termal power from 
1*74 million kW to 3*77 million kW during the last decade. The total 
installed capacity thus rose from 2*3 million kW in 1950 to 5*7 million 
kW in 1960-61. Impressive as this increase was, it fell substantially short 
of the target of 6*9 million kW. The shortfall is mainly due to foreign 
exchange difficulties that arose during the early years of the Second Plan 
and also delays in the execution of some of the major projects. Special 
attention was paid to extending electricity to rural areas as this was 
considered to be an important measure for developing and modernising 
the rural economy. The total number of towns and villages electrified 
went up from 3687 in 1950-51 to 23,000 in 1960-61. 

Transport and Communications 

32. Considerable improvement and expansion of the country’s trans- 
port system took place during the past decade the total public sector 
outlay was Rs. 1823 crores. The main task under the First Plan was the 
rehabilitation and replacement of rolling stock and fixed assets of the 
railways which had been subjected to severe strain on account of the War 
and the Partition. To meet the growing demands of the agricultural and 
industrial sectors, additional facilities were provided by increasing rol- 
ling stock and constructing new lines during the Second Plan. There was 
also substantial expansion in road transport, shipping and air services. 
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An idea of the development of the transport set vices during the i 
decade may be obtained from the following Table: g U Iast 


Table 9: Transport 


item 


railways 

new lines added . 
rolling stock : 
locomotives . . 
coaches - 
wagons 

passenger miles 
freight carried . 

roads 


unit 


miles 

* 

ooo numbers 
ooo numbers 
ooo numbers 
billions 
million tons 


1950-51 1955-56 1960.61 


surfaced including national 
highways 
unsurfaced . 


ooo miles 
ooo miles 


road transport 
commercial vehicles on road ooo numbers 

shipping 
tonnage 

major ports 
capacity 


lakh GRT 
million tons 


8-5 
20*5 
222 ‘4 
4**3 
91- 5 


97*5 

151*0 


11 6 

3*9 

20 


380 * 

9*2 

23*2 

268*5 

38*8 

114*0 


122*0 

395*0 

166 

4*8 

25 


800’*' 

10*6 

28*2 

34i*o 

48*6 

154*0 


*44*o 

250*0 


210 

9*o 
37 


r 55= 

post Offices increased from 36 OOO to 77 OOO % 1 ? 60 f 1 ' The number of 
to 460,000. Appreciable P roL e s S Zi Z ^P^nes from 168,000 
Each language area was provided with one actueve d m broadcasting, 
were as many as 28 stations in 1960-61 A f ation an d there 

of community listening sets in rural P ° gra f lme for the provision 
of radio licences increased by about fourfoldlUng^pe^ 6 nUmber 

Social Services 

■he proSta oT’SS's for rf„ h c™o„ n IZT* f *' “ Un T “rough 

Of the major objectives of planned develonm V** t S ° dal Wdfare is one 
the Second Five Year Plans, considered ^ KrSt as wel1 as 

to social semces and altogether Rs 1289 & importance was attached 

development during the decade but und T*®?, ^ Spent for their 
were much larger. ’ undoubtedly the needs to be met 
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35. Education .— There was all-round development o£ education. The 
number of students in schools increased from 23*5 million in 1950-51 to 
as many as 43.5 million in 1960-61— an increase of 85 per cent. The 
proportion of children attending schools in the age group 6—11 increased 
from 42*6 per cent to 61*1 per cent and in the age group 11-14 from 
12*7 per cent to 22*8 per cent. The number of primary schools increased 
from 210,000 to 342,000 while that of high and higher secondary schools 
from 7300 to 17,000. The number of universities increased from 27 to 
46 and of colleges (excluding intermediate colleges) from 542 to 1050. 

36. Special emphasis was placed on developing facilities for technical 
education which is the very basis of industrial development. Facilities 
in existing institutions were expanded and improved and 51 new degree 
colleges and 110 polytechnics were opened during the last ten years. The 
total intake of students in these institutions increased from 10,000 in 
1950-51 to 39,400 in 1960-61. The outturn of engineering graduates 
increased by about three times and that of diploma holders expanded 
more than threefold. Technical training facilities were provided in a 
number of industrial establishments in the public sector, parti- 
cularly, in the steel and electrical plants. Special training facilities were 
also provided for various small scale industries. The annual intake of 
agriculture and veterinary colleges increased about fourfold. 

37. Scientific research .— The promotion of scientific and technological 
research was given a high priority and a large number of new research, 
institutions was established. These include 20 national laboratories and 
3 regional research centres. Notable progress was made in basic and 
applied research in nuclear science and the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and a strong scientific and technical organisation was built up, which 
enabled the design and development of instruments and plants required 
for this work without foreign technical consultancy. The research de- 
partments of universities were also strengthened considerably. 

38. Health .— 1 There was a considerable expansion of health services. 
A large number of new hospitals, dispensaries, health units and mater- 
nity and child welfare centres were opened and special programmes for 
water supply and sanitation, control of communicable diseases and expan- 
sion of training facilities were undertaken. In 1950-51, there were 8600 
medical institutions with about 113,000 beds. In 1960-61, the number 
increased to 12,600 institutions with 185,600 beds. In addition, 2800 
primary health centres were opened. The number of medical colleges 
increased from 30 to 57 and that of doctors in practice or in service 
increased from 56,000 to 70,000. The entire population was covered by 
the malaria eradication programme. As a result of all these measures, 
the average expectation of life at birth improved by about 10 years over 
the last decade. 
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39. Early in the First Plan, the promotion of family planning was 
adopted as a public policy and by 1960-61 there were 549 urban centres 
and 1 1 00 rural centres engaged in family planning service. A number of 
non-official organisations engaged in family planning work were given 
special financial and technical assistance. The programme, however, is a 
most difficult one to carry out and raises problems of great complexity. 
Sustained and intensive efforts are required over a fairly long period 
before family planning can become a popular movement and a part of 
the accepted attitudes of the people generally. 

40. Housing.— As a result of the growth of population as also acce- 
lerated rate of urbanisation and industrial developnient, the- housing 
problem became increasingly difficult. Certain measures were taken for 
slum clearance and improvement and for providing housing facilities for 
industrial workers and low-income groups. A small beginning was 
also made to deal with the problem of rural housing. However, the 
resources that could be sphred for this purpose were small compared to 
t e magnitude of the problem. The impact so far has been negligible 
and the problem of housing, especially in urban areas, is causing concern. 


yveijare of backward classes. -Special welfare _ 

Z.-triS rf other' szz 

acres allotted to other backward classes during the period “tout ffl non 
post-matric scholarships were awarded to students of these classes Mem 
bers of these classes who faced special difficulties were helpecf t hroudi' 
financial assistance, educational facilities and employment opportunities 

• Jr™ thCir S ° Clal and economic position and get fully in tee-rated 
with the rest of the community. ° ^ ntegrated 

42. Rehabilitation.— Alter Partition about 8-9 million disnluwl n», 
migrated into India, 4 7 million from West Pakistan and H P / 

First Plan amounted to about Rs. 71 crores Thlt l ^ 

W ° PIaM am0U " Kd “> ab °“‘ ^'“ore? 
education J T « 

tural purposes and Rs. 11 crores on rZ ! ‘ Sf ° ragrici ’ 1 - 
trade and business and the I ‘ ° loans for SmaI1 industries, 

A large 

settling displaced persons and over 7 lakhs of S 7 Y 9° verament for 
constructed either by Government or by^the' displaced 3 “““ 
Government assistance. Development o /the tv, fl d P ersons with 
re-settlement of displaced aericulturist f Dai ^ dd ^ aran y a area for the 
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43. Employment ,— During the ten years 1951-61, population increased 
by 77 million. This factor has accentuated the problem of unemploy- 
ment. The additional employment opportunities created during the 
Second Plan are estimated at about 8 million, of which 6*5 million were 
outside agriculture. At the end of the Second Plan, the backlog of 
unemployment is estimated at about 9 million. 

44. From the account given above, it will be seen that over the past 
ten years, the country has made considerable progress in every branch of 
national life. Inevitably, it has experienced, at the same time, stresses 
and strains; these are the growth pains of an economy struggling to find 
its way out of deep-rooted poverty and the economic stagnation of 
decades. In every direction new ground has been broken and valuable 
experience gained. Doubtless, there have been failures and errors that 
might have been avoided. There are many weaknesses in the economic 
and social structure that still persist! The country’s potential for deve- 
lopment is far from being realised. Yet, all these are part of an inspiring 
period in the nation’s history— a story of continuous endeavour reaching 
into tire far corners of the land and drawing within its fold all sections 
of che people. 


/ 


\ 



CHAPTER IV 

APPROACH TO THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 


In its scope and emphasis, each Five Year Plan embodies an assessment 
of the current economic and social situation and of the progress of the 
economy over a period of years and, at the same time, it seeks to relate 
the next phase of development to the country’s basic social objectives 
and the perspective of long-term economic growth. These latter have 
been set out in Chapters I and II. In drawing up the Third Plan the 
principal aims have been the following: 

(I) to secure an increase in national income of over 5 per cent 
per annum, the pattern of investment being designed also 
to sustain this rate of growth during subsequent Plan 
periods; 


(4) 


(5) 


W to acmeve selt-sulhciency m foodgrains and increase agri- 
cultural production to meet the requirements of industrv 
and exports; 

(3) to expand basic industries like steel, chemicals industries, 
fuel and power and establish machine-building capacity, so 
that the requirements of further industrialisation can ’ be 
met within a period of ten years or so mainly from the 
country's own resources; * 

to utilise to the fullest possible extent the manpower resources 
of the country and to ensure a substantial expansion in 
employment opportunities; and 

to establish progressively greater equality of opportunity 
and to bring about reduction, in disparities in income and 
wealth and a more even distribution of economic power. 

or LIT r™ 1 ° f th< \ Third PIan re P resents the first stage of a decade 
or more of intensive development leading to a self-reliant and self- 

fLThTlLTTi 7 ' A i S a / esult of P ro ? ress achieved during the First 

been laid TV > ^ £oundatlons for ra pid economic growth have 

Tot , !, C T°T iS n ° W mUCh larger in size and “ the range 

of its operations and has become both more dynamic and more complex. 

Com deSbTe ^ T largC and gr ° wing demands to be met. 

' C ° nSlderab ! e investme nts have also to be made in projects and pro- 

grammes whose output will be available only in tire course of the Fourth 

ment th^XelT ^ * ** 
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:he general pattern of development followed in the Third Plan 
rily flows, in large part, from the basic approach and experience 
Second Plan. However, in some important respects it represents 
v view of the problems of development and calls both for more 
/e effort and a greater sense of urgency. In particular, the Third | 
dll be directed towards strengthening the agricultural economy, | 
)ing industry, power and transport and hastening the process of ! 
ial and technological change, achieving marked progress towards i 
y of opportunity and the socialist pattern of society, and providing 
ment for the entire addition to the labour force. Inevitably, a 
: development with these aims will make far reaching demands on 
Lion. It is essential that the burdens of development during 
ird Plan should be equitably distributed and, at each stage, the j 
lie, fiscal and other policies adopted should bring about impro ve- 
in the welfare and living standards of the bulk of the people. 

n the scheme of development during the Third Plan the first 
/ necessarily belongs to agriculture. Experience in the first two"" 
and especially in the Second, has shown that the rate of growth 
[cultural production is one of the main limiting factors in the 
s of the Indian economy. Agricultural production has, therefore, 
ncreasecl to the largest extent feasible, and adequate resources 
) be provided under the Third Plan for realising the agricultural 
The rural economy has to be diversified and the proportion of 
pulation dependent on agriculture gradually diminished. These 
-ntial aims if the incomes and levels of living of the rural popula- 
e to rise steadily and to keep pace with incomes in other sectors, 
n formulating and in implementing programmes for die develop- 
>f agriculture and the rural economy during the Third Plan, the 

I consideration is that whatever is physically practicable should be 
inancially possible, and the potential of each area should be 
)ed to the utmost extent possible. 

:h the establishment of democratic institutions at the district, 
and village levels, responsibility and initiative in economic and 
development in rural areas will rest increasingly with popular 
jations— with Zila Parishads, Panchayat -Samitis and Village 
lyats and with cooperatives. In the pattern of rural development, 
cooperatives are to be organised on the basis of the village 
mity as the primary unit. Cooperative farming, which is vital for 
progress, is in its essence a logical growth of cooperation and the 
ch of community development a| the village level. 

e Third Plan envisages Voncentrated effort in agriculture on a. 
ailing for the participation of millions of peasant families of agri- 

II workers in village production plans and in large scale programmes 
.- 4 . 
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of irrigation, soil conservation, dry farming, afforestation and 1 the deve- 
lopment of local manurial resources./One of the main aims of the Plan,, 
therefore, is to harness the manpower resources available in rural areas. 
This is to be achieved through the programmes of development for which 
the Plan provides, supplemented by extensive rural works programmes for- 
utilising manpower resources in the villages, especially for increasing 
Agricultural production. 

5. In the Third Plan, as in the Second, v the development of basic- 
industries such as steel, fuel and power and machine-building and 
chemical industries is fundamental to rapid economic growth,/ These 
industries largely determine the pace at which the economy can become 
self-reliant and self-generating. Programmes for industrial development 
have been drawn up from the point of view of the needs and priorities- 
of the economy as a whole, the public and the private sectors being 
considered together. However, while the private sector will have a large- 
contribution to make, the role of the public sector in the development 
of the economy will become even more dominant. An expanding: 
public sector, engaged specially in developing basic industries and 
producing large surpluses for development, will itself be one of the most 
important factors determining the rate at which the economy can grow. 
Moreover, they^rfiird Plan will carry further the present efforts to build' 
up small industries as a vital segment in the industrial structure by 
promoting greater integration between large scale and small scale indus- 
tries, spreading the benefits of industrialisation to small towns and rural' 
areas and introducing improved techniques in the traditional ruraP 
industries^/ 

' J' 6 - Considerable emphasis is being given in the Third Plan to the- 

^development of education and other social services. In a scheme of 
development which relies heavily on public understanding and response 
and on cooperation and voluntary effort, the significance of these pro- 
grammes cannot be too greatly stressed. They are essential for ensuring- 
a fair balance between economic and social development and, equally, for 
realising the economic aims of the Plan. Large technological changes and 
increases in productivity cannot be achieved without greatly strengthe- 
ning the/educational base of the community and improving living condi- 
tions. x^ome of the programmes included in the Plan for social services are 
directly linked with economic development, such as scientific research, 
technical education and the training of craftsmen, family planning, and' 
the provision for housing and urban development./ There arc others- 
which are indispensable on larger social considerations and, over a period, 
exert a powerful influence on the pace of economic progress, such as the- 
expansion of facilities for education, control of diseases, development of 
health and medical sendees, award of scholarships, supply of drinking- 
water in villages and towns, and the provision ©f welfare services for the- 
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less developed sections of the community. Within the limits of the 
resources available, these and other needs are being provided for in the 
Third Plan. However, it is obvious that in some directions, and more 
especially in education, in rural water supply and in family planning, 
as the Plan proceeds, every effort must be made to secure the largest 
measure of advance possible. 

7 . As has been explained earlier, until the economy has been streng- 
thened considerably, it is difficult to provide work at an adequate level 
of remuneration to the entire labour force. A twofold approach has, 
therefore, to be adopted. In the first place, development programmes 
included in the Plan have to be worked in such a way as to yield the 
maximum employment of which they are capable. They have to be 
implemented in an integrated manner and adapted to the actual require- 
ments of each area. Secondly, in many fields, where manpower can be 
used more intensively, development programmes under the Plan can be 
speeded up and enlarged to the extent necessary in the later stages of the 
Plan. Action along these lines will be required specially in areas with 
heavy pressure of population and in which there is considerable under- 
employment. It is at present reckoned that development programmes 
in the Plan may provide additional employment to the extent of about 
14 million as against the increase in the labour force during the Third 
Plan of about 17 million. The balance is proposed to be taken care of 
through large-scale rural works programmes, village and small industries 
and other means. 

8. In preparing the Third Plan the requirements of the economy as a 
whole and in different sectors have been considered carefully. The Plan 
rakes into account the results of development over the past ten years, the 
increased expectations of the people, the implications of growth in popu- 
lation and of large-scale industrialisation, and the need to mobilise the 
domestic resources of the country to the greatest extent possible. A plan 
of smaller dimensions than those envisaged would prove altogether inade- 
quate. For achieving a cumulative rate of growth of over 5 per cent 
per annum, it will be necessary to undertake net investment to the extent 
of more than 14 per cent of the national income as compared to the 
present level of about 11 -5 per cent. This involves raising the rate of 
domestic savings from about 8 *5 per cent at present to about 11*5 per cent 
by the end of the Third Plan. Domestic resources will need to be sup- 
plemented in substantial measure by external assistance, primarily to 
finance the import of vital capital goods which cannot be immediately 
produced within the country and to provide a measure of support to the 
balance of payments. Dependence at this stage of development on exter- 
nal resources serves to emphasise the importance of policies and measures 
for import substitution and for increasing export earnings during the 
Third Plan. 
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9. In the scheme of production, for the Third Plan care has been taken 
to provide for adequate supplies of foodgrains and other consumer goods. 
Nevertheless, it is inevitable that from time to time inflationary pressures 
may emerge. The Plan, therefore, postulates a price policy which will 
ensure that the movements of relative prices are in keeping with its 
priorities and targets and that the prices of essential goods which enter 
into the consumption of low income groups do not rise unduly. It will 
also be essential to restrain the consumption of relatively non-essential 
goods and services. Along with this, in planning the pattern of production, 
care must be taken to avoid the use of the limited resources available in 
the production of relatively non-essential goods and services. These 
measures are important not only for securing rapid development under 
conditions of economic stability but are also necessary for the mobilisation 
of the domestic resources and the foreign exchange needed for the success- 
ful implementation of the Third Plan. The extent to which the resour- 
ces required for the Plan can be raised is in no small degree dependent 
on the manner in which it is implemented, especially the efficiency with 
which various projects are constructed and operated, the extent to which 
the available capacities in agriculture, industry, power, transport and 
elsewhere are utilised, and the intensive use of the country’s manpower 
resources. The financial requirements of tire Third Plan as described in 
the following Chapter are distinctly higher than the estimates of resources 
at present available. To be able to force the pace of development, there 
must be a continuing effort to mobilise financial resources on a large 
scale. Recent studies suggest that in several directions this larger effort 
is within the range of practical achievement. 

10. In the Third Plan stress is being placed on the careful phasing 
of projects in relation to one another. At each stage in development, 
there should be a series of projects under execution, ensuring continuity 
both in planning and in the flow of benefits. Some measure of balance 
must be preserved between projects with long gestation periods and those 
which can be completed over relatively short periods. In phasing projects, 
there has to be strict regard to the requirements of physical planning, 
especially planning of manpower and the provision of materials and 
ancillary services including power and transport. In the related sectors 
of industry, transport and power, during each phase of development, 
close coordination in planning and execution is essential not only for new 
projects, but equally, for achieving rising levels of production from the 
existing plants. The programme of industry, along with power, transport, 
scientific research and technical education, included in the Third Plan, 
is conceived of as a continuous and integrated whole. Every effort has, 
therefore, to be made to initiate and complete within the shortest possible 
time schemes which will help to raise the potential for growth within the 
economy. Large projects take considerable periods, but in the early 
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stages the investments required for them are of relatively small magnitude. 
By speeding up preparatory work on them, invaluable time can be gained. 

11. In the Third Plan, as in the Second, the plans of States have great 
importance for the rapid development of the national economy. Impor- 
tant national objectives, as in agriculture, education and other social 
services, and in the utilisation of rural manpower, can be realised only in 
the measure in which the plans of States are carried out successfully. They 
bear closely on the welfare of the people as a whole and, to a large extent, 
it is through them that a rise in the levels of living for the weaker sections 
of the community and for the less developed areas can be secured. With 
the development of large scale industries, specially of basic and heavy 
industries, State plans have to provide on a large scale for the develop- 
ment of power and technical education, for schemes of housing and urban 
development, and for measures to achieve closer integration of the rural 
with the industrial economy. In formulating the plans of States under 
the Third Plan and determining their size and patterns, to the extent 
possible, these considerations have been kept in view. 

12. To a greater extent than in die past, during die Third Plan, the 
direction and management of the Indian economy will call for improved 
methods and machinery for planning and execudon, better statistical and 
economic intelligence, greater appreciation of technological and other 
developments occurring in different fields, fuller knowledge of the coun- 
try’s potential resources and, generally, for more systematic analysis and 
research. For every large programme and every major project or group 
of allied projects, diere is need for careful evaluation of progress. This 
is being provided for under the Third Plan. Along with it, over a wide 
area, improvements in statistical data must be secured, notably in the 
estimation of national income and of capital formation, in the statistics 
of agricultural and industrial production, distribution and employment, 
in vital statistics, and in the collection and study of data relating to 
consumer expenditure, costs of living and the distribution of income. 

13. The programme of economic and social studies undertaken during 
the first two Plans, the results of which are now becoming available, was 
devoted in the main to investigations of conditions of migration and em- 
ployment in cities, studies of land reform and farm management, surveys 
of cottage and small scale industries and evaluation of irrigation benefits, 
and to selected problems of social welfare and administration. To a 
limited extent, analytical studies on the broader aspects of the economy 
were also taken in hand. In the programme of research for the Third 
Plan, to be undertaken through universities and leading research insti- 
tutions as well as by the Planning Commission and other agencies, a 
great deal of attention will need to be given to problems such as effi- 
ciency of investment in different sectors of the economy, pricing policies 
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and techniques, foreign trade and the balance of payments, problems 
of organisation and administration in relation to planned development, 
problems of social change and social conflict, studies bearing on regional 
and urban development, and investigations into the working of prog- 
rammes for land reform, cooperation, community development, rural 
electrification, small scale industries and others. Many of these studies 
will be of considerable value in the preparation, of plans for long-term 
development. They will also greatly facilitate the realisation of the 
specific aims of the Third Plan and provide useful criteria for evaluating 
performance and sifting the lessons to be drawn from experience in 
different parts of the country. 

14. In the course of the Third Plan, the nation sets out to achieve 
as much in five years as has been realised in the ten years of the First 
and the Second Plan. The task is large in magnitude, urgent, and of 
great significance for the present and the future. Its auministrative im- 
plications are vast and call for the highest standards of efficiency 
attainable in every field of activity. Effective implementation requires the 
maximum mobilisation of resources, adaptation to changing needs, co- 
ordination and concentration of resources at every vital point, ability to 
anticipate difficulties and problems, readiness to seize upon favourable 
opportunities for growth and, above all, men of skill and knowledge 
and organisations attuned to the objectives of the Plan. A plan of deve- 
lopment, however elaborate or precise, is at best a framework which 
sets broad patterns for action, for participation in the national endea- 
vour, on the part of millions of people living and working under condi- 
tions of marked diversity. Its success rests on a variety of factors— on 
widespread understanding of the challenge and the burdens of develop- 
ment, on the release of new productive forces and increasing application 
of modem science and technology, on changes in outlook and motivation! 
and, finally, on a climate of confidence that rapid economic develop- 
ment is the means both to social justice and to wider economic oppor- 
tunity. These are among the principal conditions for achieving futlv 
the advance envisaged in the Third Five Year Plan. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE THIRD PLAN IN OUTLINE 

Physical Targets 

The principal aims of the Third Five Year Plan have been set out in 
the preceding Chapter. If these aims are to be achieved, it is essential 
that a certain minimum development should take place in different 
sectors of the economy during the next five-year period. The physical 
targets of the Third Plan have been formulated keeping these minimum 
needs in view. A detailed list of these targets is given in Annexure I 
to this Chapter. It is estimated drat national income should go up by 
about 30 per cent and per capita income by about 17 per cent over the 
next five years. A few selected targets are included in the Table below 
with the object of giving a synoptic view of the Plan: 


Table 1: Selected targets 


item 


unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

percentage 
increase in 
1965-66 

index number of agricultural 
production 


1949-50=100 

135 

176 

over 

1960-61 

30 

tfoodgrains production . 


million tons 

76 

100 

32 

nitrogenousfertilisersconsumcd 


000 tons of N . 

230 

1000 

335 

area irrigated (net total) . 

• 

million acres 

70 

90 

29 

cooperative movement : 

advances to farmers 

. 

Rs. croresl . 

200 

530 

165 

index number of industrial 

production 

- 

I 95 0 - 5 I —100 

194 

329 

70 

production of: 

steel ingots 


million tons 

3*5 

9 * 2 

163 

aluminium 


000 tons 

18*5 

80 

332 

machine tools (graded) 


value in Rs. crorcs 

5*5 

30*0 

4-45 

sulphuric acid 


000 tons 

363 

1500 

313 

petroleum products 


million tons 

5*7 

9.9 

70 

cloth 

mill-made . 


million yards . 

5127 

5800 

13 

handloom, powcrloom and khadi 

million yards . 

2349 

3500 

49 

total .... 


million yards . 

7476 

9300 

24 


55 
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item 

unit 

1960-61 

percentage- 
increase in, 
1965-66 1965-66 

minerals: 
iron ore . 

. million tons 

IQ.* 7 

3-0*0 

over 

1960-61 

1 80 

coal 

. million tons 

54*6 

97 *o 

76, 

exports 

. Rs. crores 

645 

0 

00 

32 " 

power: installed capacity 

. million kW 

5*7 

12*7 

123 

railways: freight carried 

. million tons 

154 

245 

59 * 

road transport : commercial 

vehicles on road . . . ooo numbers 

210 

365 

74 . 

shipping : tonnage 

. lakh GRT 

9*0 

10*9 

21, 

general education: 
students in schools 

. million numbers 

43 -* 5 

63- 9 

47; 

technical education : 

engineering and technology — 

degree level intake . . . ooo numbers 

X 3-9 

19-1 

37 " 

health: 

hospital beds 

. ooo numbers 

1S6 

240 

29 , 

doctors practising 

. ooo numbers 

70 

81 

164 

consumption levels: 
food 

calories per 
capita per day . 

, 2100 

2 . 3,00 

10- 

cloth 

. yards per capita 
per annum 

15*5 

3 i 7*2 

1 1, 

2. The increase in 

Physical Programmes 

population, the growing expectations 

ol the* 

people and the urgent 

need for attaining 

the stage 

of sell-sustained' 


growth over the next two or three Plan periods make it essentia! that 
there should be every possible effort to achieve these targets during the 
next five years. In addition, certain measures must be taken during the- 
Third Plan period itself in preparation for the Fourth Plan. The 
physical programmes included in the Third Plan have been formulated: 
with both these objectives in view. The total cost of completing all', 
these programmes exceeds Rs. 8000 crores for the public sector, and is. 
estimated at Rs. 4100 crores* for the private sector. 

3. It is important that programmes for industrial development, in- 
cluding power, transport, technical education and scientific research,, 
should proceed in a connected manner in accordance with an approved 
scheme of priorities so that, as the requisite foreign exchange and 
personnel become available, corresponding internal resources are also 
found and rapid progress is assured. In fields like agriculture, small* 
industries and social services, where there is scope for attracting a great 

*This excludes the estimated transfer of Rs. 200 crores from the public to the private- 
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deal of local community effort and public participation and where im- 
ported supplies are not a limiting factor, the effort has to be related to* 
the maximum physical capacity for implementation and should not fall 
below the minimum needs of the country. In fact, as the productive 
projects in the industrial and agricultural sectors are implemented and 1 
additional output becomes available, it should be possible to raise addi- 
tional resources for expanding the scope of some of the projects which < 
have large employment potential but do not require much foreign ex^ 
change outlay. 

4. These considerations suggest that the physical programmes to be 
accepted for implementation over the five-year period should not be 
altogether limited by the financial resources immediately in sight at the- 
stage of drawing up the Plan, although the outlays have necessarily to be 
regulated with reference to the resources actually mobilised from year 
to year. Past experience has shown that if a Plan for a five-year period* 
is prepared only in terms of the financial resources in sight at the time 
of the preparation of the Plan, the fullest use cannot be made of all the 
opportunities which present themselves in the course of the implement 
tation of the Plan. 

Financial Provisions 

5. The estimate of financial resources has been placed for the present 
at Rs. 7500 crores. Recent studies, however, indicate that there are 
possibilities of raising additional resources if certain measures are taken 
for mobilising the savings of the country. In fact, to the extent that the 
physical targets included in the Plan are achieved; the prospects of rais- 
ing additional financial resources will correspondingly improve. As 
result of the support which India’s development plans are receiving, 
from friendly countries and from the International Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and other international agencies, there is reason to - 
hope that the shortage of foreign exchange may not be a major impedi- 
ment in the realisation of the goals of the Third Plan. On the other- 
hand, as the Plan proceeds, it may be found that some of the projects, 
approved for implementation may not be completed within the Third 
Plan period, and a part of the investment may in fact be deferred to. 
the early phase of the Fourth Plan. A considerable proportion of the 
projects, especially in industry and mining, have relatively long gestation 
periods and frequently involve difficult technical problems. Delays., 
in designing and setting up industrial plants or undertaking comple- 
mentary development or in securing equipment and components may well:? 
extend the pried of completion of some of these projects beyond the- 
Third Plan. Whatever the consequential adjustments, special care- 
would, however, be taken to ensure that projects which are essential for* 
achieving the key targets included in the Third 1 Plan are completed in* 
time. 
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6. The following Table gives the distribution of the financial outlay 
*o£ Rs. 7500 crores under major heads: . 


Table 2: Financial provisions 

(Rs. crores) 

Second Plan Third Plan — financial provisions 


head 

total 

expen- 

diture 

per- 

cen- 

tage 

States 

Union 

Terri- 

tories 

Centre 

total 

percen- 

tage 

: agriculture and com- 
munity development 

530 

11 

919 

24 

125 

1068 

14 

major and medium 
irrigation . 

420 

9 

630 

2 

18 

65 0 

9 

ipower 

445 

10 

880 

23 

109 

1012 

13 

village and small 

industries 

175 

4 

137 

4 

• 123 

264 

4 

, organised industry 

and minerals 

900 

20 

70 

neg 

1450 

1520 

20 

transport and 

communications 

1300 

28 

226 

35 

[225 

i 486 

20 

social services and 
miscellaneous 

S30 

18 

863 

S7 

350 

1300 

17 

inventories 

— 


— 

— 

200 

200 

3 

total 

4600 

IOO 

3725® 

175 

3600 

7500 

IOO 

Out of the total 

financial outlay 

of Rs. 

7500 

crores 

in the public 


sector, investment* is estimated at Rs. 6300 crores and current outlay,** 
representing expenditure on staff, subsidies, etc. at Rs. 1200 crores. These 
figures include only that part of the expenditure on development pro- 
-grammes of local bodies like municipalities, panchayats, etc. as is financed 
by Central and State Governments as part of their Plan expendi- 
ture. They do not include the contributions which these local bodies 
make out of their own resources. Similarly they do not include the contri- 
butions in cash or in kind which are made by the local people in projects 
-of a local character involving local participation. Expenditure on deve- 
lopment services and institutions established upto the end of the Second 
'Plan, estimated at about Rs. 3000 crores for the five-year period, falls 
*■ outside the Third Plan outlays shown in Table 2. 

7. In the Table above, the financial provision for the States is shown 
as Rs. 3725 crores. As against this the total cost of the physical pro- 
grammes included in State plans amounts to Rs. 3847 crores. The reve- 
nues of States have, however, recently shown marked improvement. It is 
considered that given the necessary additional taxation, States should find 


@ This is subject to the 
-27 of Chapter VI. 


observation made in the following paragraph and paragraph 


Investment is expenditure on the creation of physical assets (e.g. buildings, plant and 
equipment), including expenditure on personnel required for putting up these assets. The 
expression corresponds broadly to expenditure on capital account. 

Current outlay corresponds broadly to expenditure on revenue account on Plan, 
-schemes; it is expenditure other than that classified as hnvestment*. 
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It possible to finance fully the physical programmes included in their 
f>lans. Thus the gap between physical programmes and financial resour- 
ces, such as it may be, relates mainly to the Centre. In the programmes 
of the Central Government those dependent on external resources con- 
stitute a large proportion, for instance, industries, minerals, transport 
and communications. As foreign exchange becomes available, necessary 
steps will have to be taken to raise the requisite rupee resources. 

8. As has been mentioned earlier, the Plan includes outlays not only 
fey the public sector but also by the private sector. Investment by the 
private sector is estimated at Rs. 4100 crores. The break-up of the public 
and the private sector investment under major Plan heads is given below: 

Table 3: Investment in Second and Third Plans 

(Rs. crores) 


head 

Second Plan 


Third 

Plan 



public ; 

private 

total 

per- 

cen- 

public private total 

per- 

cen- 

•agriculture and community 




tage 

i i 



tage 

development . . 

2IO 

625 

335 

12 

660 

800 

1460 

14 

major and medium irrigation . 

420 

♦ 

420 

6 

650 

* 

650 

6 

ipower .... 

445 

40 

485 

7 

1012 

50 

1062 

10 

village and small industries 

90 

175 

265 

4 

150 

275 

. 425 

4 

organised industry and 









minerals .... 

870 

675 

1545 

23 

1520 

1050 

2570 

25 

transport and communications 

1275 

135 

1410 

21 

i486 

250 

1736 

17 

social services and 









miscellaneous . 

340 

950 

1290 

19 

622 

1075 

1697 

16 

inventories! 

— 

, 500 

500 

8 

200 

600 

800 

8 

•total . .... 

3650 

3 ioof 

6750 

100 

6300 

4 loot 

10400 

100 

'9. The foreign exchange 

requirement for 

an investment of Rs. 

10,400 


crores is estimated to be over Rs. 2030 crores. The level of investment, 
public and private, is expected to rise from about Rs. 1600 crores in 
the last year of the Second Plan to about Rs. 2600 crores at the end of 
the Third. Corresponding figures for the public sector alone are Rs. 800 
crores and Rs. 1700 crores. 

10, It will be seen from Table 3 that the Third Plan provides for 
an increase of about 54 per cent in total investment— 70 per cent in 
public sector investment and 32 per cent in private sector investment. 


^Included under agriculture and community development. 
^Excludes transfers from public to private sector. 
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The proportion o£ the public sector will be, however, higher to the 
extent that the public sector outlay is raised above the financial provi- 
sion of Rs. 7500 crores, near to the physical Plan of over Rs. 8000 crores. 

State Plans 

11. Out of the programmes included in die public sector of the 
Third Plan the plans of States account for Rs. 3847 crores and of Union- 
Territories for Rs. 175 crores. The remaining programmes fall within 
the plans of the Central Ministries. Details have been given in 
Annexure II to this Chapter. Provisions in the States and at the Centre 
have been made on the principle that generally development schemes to 
be implemented by State Governments should form part of the State 
plans and only certain limited categories of schemes should be shown in 
the plans of Central Ministries as being ‘sponsored' by the Central 
Government. In this way, an attempt has been made to broaden 
further the scope of the plans of States and facilitate the integrated 
working of their development programmes. 

12. In determining the plan of each State consideration was given to- 
its needs, problems, past progress and lags in development, likely contri- 
bution to the achievement of the major national targets, potential for 
growth and the contribution in resources which the State could make 
towards its development programmes. In assessing needs and problems, 
such factors as population, area, levels of income and expenditure, 
availability of certain services, e.g. roadls, schools, hospitals, extent of 
commitments carried over from the Second Plan, commitments on 
account of large projects or special programmes and the state of technical 
and administrative services available were taken into account. Care was 
also taken to see that States whose resources were unavoidably small did 
not have to limit development to a scale which was altogether insuffi- 
cient, merely because of paucity of resources. At the same time States- 
which were able to make a larger effort in mobilising their own 
resources could undertake development on an appropriate scale. The 
break-up of Rs. 4022 crores, which is the total of all programmes included 
in the plans of States and Union Territories, together with comparable 
figures for the First and Second Plans is given Statewise in Annexure 
III to this Chapter. A detailed break-up by States and by heads of 
developments is given in Appendix B at the end of the Report. 

13. The broad indications of the physical programmes and the finan- 
cial provisions as indicated above give a measure of the overall effort and 
the relative emphasis on different sectors envisaged in the Plan. Within 
this general framework the Plan comprises a number of concrete pro- 
grammes of development, details of which have been given in, the- 
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subsequent Chapters of this Report. A brief account of these programmes 
is, however, given in the following paragraphs. 


Agriculture 

14. Programmes for agriculture, irrigation and community develop- 
■ment included in the Third Plan entail a total outlay of Rs. 1718 crores 
as compared to estimated expenditure of Rs. 950 crores in the Second 
Plan. These programmes aim at nearly doubling the rate of growth of 
agricultural production over the next five years. Production of food- 
grains is expected to rise by 30 per cent and of other crops by 31 per 
■cent as shown in the following Table: 

Table 4:. Index number of agricultural production 
(1949-50=100) 

group 


all crops • 
foodgrains 
other crops 

15. To achieve this high rate of growth, intensive efforts are to be 
made in several directions. First, a large programme of irrigation, 
comprising major, medium and minor irrigation schemes, is to be under- 
taken. This will extend irrigation to about 20 million acres, raising 
the net irrigated area to about 90 million acres. Second, dry farming 
techniques are to be introduced on about 22 million acres and soil 
•conservation measures over an area of about 11 million acres. Third, 
the consumption of fertilisers is to be stepped up-a fivefold increase 
'being aimed at in nitrogenous fertilisers from 230,000 tons (in terms of 
N) to one million tons, and a sixfold increase in phosphatic fertilisers 
from 70,000 tons (in terms of P 2 0 5 ) to 400,000 tons. The area under 
green manures is to be increased from 11 -8 million acres to 41 million 
acres. Plant protection measures are to be undertaken over an additional 
area of 50 million acres. Fourth, special efforts will be made to intro- 
duce modern technology in rural areas through a large-scale programme 
for improved agricultural implements and machines. A comprehensive 
programme for agricultural implements has been prepared which 
includes establishment in every State of one centre for testing, designing, 
-technical guidance and manufacturing implements of improved type; 
(adequate arrangements for the supply of iron and steel to manufacturers; 
credit for supply, purchase and production of improved implements; and 
strengthening of agricultural engineering personnel in the States. Fifth, 


percentage 

increase 


1960-61 

1965-66 

in 

1965-66 

over 

1960-61 

135 

176 

30 

132 

171 

30 

142 

186 

31 
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the community development programme will be extended to the entire- 
rural area by October, 1963, thus bringing technical assistance and 1 
supplies within the reach of all the farmers in the country. All villages* 
will be served by panchayats and cooperatives. Through the introduc- 
tion of democratic institutions at the district and block levels, responsi- 
bility and initiative for development are being transferred to the people 
of each area. Membership in service cooperatives is expected to increase 
to about 37 millions, that is about two-thirds of all agricultural families. 
Considerable expansion of cooperative credit is aimed at, the targets- 
being about Rs. 530 crores of short and medium-term advances and 
Rs. 150 crores (loans outstanding) of long-term credit. The number of 
cooperative marketing societies will be increased from 1869 to 2470. 
Nearly 980 hew storage godowns at mandi centres will be set up and 9200 
smaller godowns will be established in the rural areas on a cooperative- 
basis. Twenty five new cooperative sugar factories will be set up and 
greater attention will be paid to the establishment of cooperative pro- 
cessing units for rice, cotton, jute, groundnut, fruits, etc. There is also, 
a programme for setting up 2200 primary consumers’ stores and 50 
wholesale stores on a cooperative basis. Efforts will be continued to 
popularise cooperative farming and 3200 cooperative farms will be 
organised as pilot experiments throughout the country. Sixth, selected' 
districts which have particularly favourable irrigation facilities and 
assured rainfall will be put under an intensive agricultural development 
programme for stepping up agricultural production. To begin with, 
one such district has been selected in every State. This important new 
programme will bring to these areas a concentration of technical help, 
fertilisers, improved credit and other supplies to reach all farmers, 
through village panchayats and cooperatives and help increase both 
production and marketable surplus of foodgrains substantially. 


16. It is expected that as a result of these various measures the 
production of the major crops will go up as shown in the followinp- 
Table: ’ ( ' 


1 able 5: Production of major crops 


crap 


foodgrains 
oilseeds . 
sugarcane* 
cotton 
jute 


unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

percentage- 
increase iw 
1965-66 

million tons 

76-0 

100 -o 

over 

1960-611 

32 

million teas 

7*1 

98 

38 * 

million tons 

S-o 

10*0 

25: 

million bales 

5 ’ 1 

7*© 

37 ' 

55 * 

million bales 

4-0 

6*2@ 


*In terms of raw sugar or gur. 

©Excludes mesta which may provide i- 3 million bales in 1965-66. 
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A substantial part of this increase is expected to be achieved* through air 
improvement in the yield per acre. It is expected for example, that the 
average yield of rice during the Third Plan period will be 1030 lb pen 
acre as compared to 807 lb in the Second Plan period. 

17. With the achievement of these targets, the economy will become 
self-sufficient in the supply of foodgrains and per capita availability 
will go up from 16 oz per day in 1960-61 to 17*5 oz per day in 1965-66. 
The per capita consumption of cloth per annum will go up from 15*5* 
yards in 1960-61 to 17*2 yards in 1965-66. Production of subsidiary 
foods like fruits and vegetables, for which there is a growing demand 
in the country, will be given special emphasis and an attempt will be 
made to provide a more balanced diet than at present. Special measures- 
will be taken to step up the production of commodities like tea, coffee,, 
rubber, coconut, arecanut, tobacco, pepper, cardamom and lac, which* 
are important for either earning or saving foreign exchange. 

18. Large programmes for the improvement of animal husbandry,., 
dairying, fisheries and forestry have also been included in the Third 1 
Plan. Of the key village blocks already established under the pro- 
gramme for intensive development of cattle, 55 will be expanded and 38* 
new blocks will be set up in important breeding tracts. T he number 
of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries will be raised from 4000 to 
8000 and the programme for eradication of rinderpest already initiated* 
Hill be completed. The production of wool will be stepped up from* 
72 million lb to 90 million lb. The production of milk will be increased* 
from 22 million tons to 25 million tons. New milk supply schemes* 
will be taken up in 55 cities with a population exceeding one lakh 
each, 8 rural creameries, 4 milk product factories and 2 cheese factories 
will be set up. The production of fish will be stepped up from 1*4 
million tons to 1*8 million tons; 4000 fishing boats will be mechanised' 
and 35 large vessels will be added to the country's fishing fleet. Special 
emphasis will be given to the development of forestry—700,000 acres* 
afforested with economic species, 600,000 acres of degraded forests re- 
habilitated and 1,200,000 acres developed as village forests. A country- 
wide pre-investment survey will be initiated with a view to assessing the* 
potential for the development of large-scale timber and pulp-based^ 
industries. 


Industries 

19. Of basic importance in the Third Plan is the programme for 
the expansion of industries, especially capital and producer goods in- 
dustries with special emphasis on machine-building and development ofi 
managerial skill, technical know-how and designing capacity. In this- 
programme the public sector has been assigned a key role, but the 
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^private sector is also expected to have an important part to play within 
r fie framework of the Plan. The share of the public sector in the net 
output of organised manufacturing* industries is expected to increase 
from less than one-tenth in 1960-61 to about one-fourth in 19(55-66, and 
’the bulk of this will comprise capital and producer goods. For the 
development of industries and minerals, the Plan includes a programme 
-costing Rs. 1882 crores but makes for the present a financial provision 
■of Rs. 1520 crores in the public sector. In addition, . the private sector 
is expected to provide about Rs. 1050 crores. The private sector is also 
■expected to provide about Rs. 150 crores to meet the arrears of replace- 
ment and modernisation in certain pre-war industries. 


20. The emphasis throughout the Third Plan is on the development 
* of those industries which will help to' make the economy self-sustaining, 
such as steel, machine-building and the manufacture of producer 
goods, and reduce as rapidly as possible the need for external assistance 
to purchase these goods and also permit a broadening of the export 
base. The production of consumer goods will also be expanded sub- 
stantially, mainly in the private sector. It is expected that as a result of 
-all these developments, industrial production will rise by nearly 70 per 
^cent, but even more significant than this increase will be the develop- 
ment in the fields of iron and steel, machinery and chemicals, some 
’idea of ’which may be obtained from the following Table: 


raoie 0 : index number 01 industrial production 8 * 
(1950-51=100) 


percentage 


‘group 


1960-61 

1965-66 

increase in 
1965-66 

*94 

329 

over 

1960-61 

70 

*33 

*57 

18 

238 

637 

168 

503 

1224 

*43 

K> 

GO 

OO 

720 

*50 

not include a 

large num- 


'general index . 

- cotton textiles 

’iron and steel .... 

•machinery (all types) . 

•chemicals ...... 

As has been mentioned earlier this index c 
ber of new industries and is being revised. 

, 2 il. Th , e ™ aj0r industrial P ro J ects ^ the public sector included in 
the Third Plan are in the fields of metallurgy, industrial machinery, 
machine tools, fertilisers, basic chemicals and intermediates, essential 
Jugs and petroleum refining. Overall capacity targets proposed under 
the iron and steel industry comprise 10 2 million tons of steel ingots and 

ment of growth over the Plan periods ^ y 95 °‘ 51 80 aS 10 faciIitate m «as«re- 
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I 5 million tons of pig iron. These will be achieved bv expanding the 
public sector steel plants at Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur to a target 
capacity of 5*9 million tons and also by setting up a fourth steel plant 
at Bokai'o. There will be some expansion of capacity for steel in the 
private sector mainly through the installation of scrap-based electric fur- 
naces which will augment 0 the supplies of billets to re-rollers. About 
200,000 tons of pig iron is also expected to be produced from low 
shaft furnaces proposed to be established on a decentralised basis in the 
private sector. The manufacture of tool, alloy and stainless steels has 
been given a high priority in the Third Plan and it is expected that a 
total production of 200,000 tons will be achieved by 1965-66. In the 
field of non-ferrous metals, the Plan aims at achieving a production tar- 
get of 80,000 tons of aluminium and setting up the first zinc smelting 
plant in the country with a capacity of 15,000 tons. The production of 
copper is expected to increase from 8900 tons to 20,000 tons. 

22. The most significant development during the Third Plan period 
will, however, be the rapid growth of machine-building and engineering 
industries. Foundry/forge capacity, which is crucial for machine-build- 
ing pui poses, will be established on a large scale in the public sector 
during the Third Plan. The heavy machinery plant being set up near 
Ranchi, on its expansion to a capacity of 80,000 tons of output per year, 
will be able to supply a large part of the equipment required for set- 
ting up a million-ton steel-making capacity every year. Three heavy 
electrical equipment projects are designed to ensure, from domestic 
resources, a wide range of electrical equipment sufficient to enable power 
generation to be increased at an annual rate of two million kW per 
year from 1971 onwards. In the field of machine tools, provision has 
been made for the expansion of the existing machine tool plants and the 
establishment of two new plants in the public sector. Substantial expan- 
sion in the production of machine tools in the private sector is also 
expected and the target for machine tools production has been put at 
Rs. 30 crores. The target for the automobile industry has been placed 
at 30,000 passenger cars and 60,000 commercial vehicles. 

23. Production of inorganic fertilisers in terms of nitrogen will be 
stepped up from about 110,000 tons to 800,000 tons. A substantial 
increase in the production of phosphatic fertilisers is also proposed. A 
production target of 1*5 million tons has been set for sulphuric acid 
and of 340,000 tons for caustic soda. Provision has also been made for 
increasing the production of organic chemicals, plastics, dyestuffs and 
drugs. The target of production for cement has been fixed at 13 million 
tons and that of capacity for refining crude oil at about 11 million tons. 
Other important projects included in the Third Plan are the synthetic 
drugs project at Sanatnagar, antibiotics plant near Rishikesh and phyto- 
chemical project in Kerala. In the sphere of consumer goods industries, 

23 P.C.-5. 
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it is proposed to expand substantially the production capacity for cloth, 
paper, sugar, edible oils, watches, etc. 

24. A short list of the important industrial targets included in the 
Third Plan is given below: 

Table 7: Selected targets of industrial production 


item 

unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

steel ingots" ..... 

million tons 

3\5 

9*2 

aluminium 

. ooo tons 

18*5 

80 

diesel engines .... 

. ooo numbers 

40 

66 

tractors ...... 

. ooo numbers 

2 

10 

electric cables (ACSR conductors) 

. ooo tons 

22 

44 

nitrogenous fertilisers . 

ooo tons of N 

no 

800 

phosphatic fertilisers 

. ooo tons of P 2 O f) 

55 

400 

sulphuric acid 

. ooo tons 

363 

1500 

caustic soda .... 

. ooo tons 

100 

340 

cement . .... 

. million tons 

8.5 

T 3 

petroleum products 

. million tons 

5*7 

9*9 

machine tools (graded) 

. value in Rs. lakhs 

550 

3000 

ball and roller bearings 

million numbers 

2*9 

14 

cotton textiles (mill-made) 

. million yards 

5127 

5800 

sugar® 

million tons 

3 *o 

3*5 

paper and paper board 

. ooo tons 

350 

700 

bicycles (organised sector only) . 

. ooo numbers 

1050 

2000 

sewing machines (organised sector only) 

ooo numbers 

* 297 

700 

automobiles 

. ooo numbers 

53*5 

roo 


Minerals 

25. The greater emphasis laid on the expansion of industry during 
the Third Plan calls for an intensified programme of mineral develop- 
ment. Some minerals have also a good export market and are impor- 
tant foreign exchange earners. Having regard to the programmes for 
power, railways, steel, cement and other industries which are important 
consumers of coal, the target for coal for the Third Plan has been 
fixed at 97 million tons. This target will require production capacity 
to be stepped up by 37 million tons over the target of 60 million tons 
set for the last year of the Second Plan. Of the additional production 
of 37 million tons, 20 million tons will come from the public sector and 
1 / million tons from the private sector. The amount of iron ore neces- 
saiy to meet the proposed steel and pig iron targets is estimated at about 
20 million tons. The iron ore required for export will amount to 10 


@ Relates to crop year, November-October. 
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million tons. To meet this requirement, a capacity target of 32 million 
tons has been fixed for iron ore in the Third Plan. Provision has also 
been made for exploration and exploitation of new copper deposits for 
an annual production of 11,500 tons of electrolytic copper, exploitation 
of pyrites deposits in Bihar, development of diamond deposits in 
Madhya Pradesh, extraction and processing of uranium and intensive 
exploitation of manganese, bauxite, gypsum and limestone deposits. 

26. A high priority has been given to exploration and exploitation of 
the mineral oil resources in the country. The Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission will operate on a larger scale with a view to proving new reserves 
and establishing additional production. The programme of exploration 
will cover most Of the promising sedimentary areas in the country. In 
addition, foreign firms have been invited by Government to join the search 
for oil subject to mutually acceptable termts. Oil India, a joint venture 
of the Assam Oil Company and the Government of India, is expected to 
achieve an annual production of 2*75 million tons of crude oil. Go- 
vernment will be entering upon petroleum refining as a producer for the 
first time in 1962. With the completion of the Nunmati and Barauni 
refineries and the projected refinery in Gujarat, the share of the Govern- 
ment in the domestic refining capacity will be 47 per cent of the total. 

Village and Small Industries 

27. Along with large industries, village and small industries will be 
developed to provide employment and to increase production of consumer 
goods and some producer goods. Considerable progress has been already 
achieved in small scale industries, which combine the advantages of modern 
technology and the use of power with those of increased employment and 
greater opportunity for small entrepreneurs as well as for cooperatives. 
In the Third Plan they are expected to make still more rapid progress 
and to extend in larger measure to small towns and rural areas. A total 
provision of Rs. 264 crores is being made in the public sector for the 
programmes for village and small industries, as against about Rs. 175 
crores spent in the Second Plan period.' Additional funds will be avai- 
lable from other programmes— community development, rehabilitation of 
displaced persons, social welfare and welfare of backward classes. Invest- 
ment in the private sector is estimated at about Rs. 275 crores. It is also 
proposed to offer Government guarantees for bank loans to small indus- 
trialists. Three hundred new industrial estates will be set up as against 
about 120 sanctioned during the Second Plan period. ‘Rural industrial 
estates’ will be set up in selected rural areas, where power, water supply 
and other essential facilities are available or can be readily provided. The 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission will give special attention to 
secure integrated rural development of selected compact areas or gram 
ekais, 3000 of which will be started during the Third Plan period. The 
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production of cloth by the handloom, powerloom and khadi industries is 
expected to increase from about 2350 million yards in 1960-61 to 3500 
million yards in 1965-66 and of raw silk from 3*6 million lb to 5 million 
lb. Programmes for coir and handicrafts will be consolidated and enlarged. 

Power 

28. Power being the basis for the development of industries, both large 
and small, a high priority has been given to production of power in 
the Third Plan. The programmes for power development both for public 
and private sectors total Rs. 1089 crores. By the end of the Third Plan, 
generating capacity, including plants already commissioned and those 
under erection and testing, is expected to be of the order of 13*4 million 
kW, of which 12*7 million kW is expected to be in commercial operation 
as against 5*7 million kW at the end of the Second Plan. It is estimated 
that 45,000 million kWh of power, will be generated during 1965-66 as 
against 19,850 million kWh during* 1960-61. Transmission lines will be 
extended from 84,000 circuit miles in 1960-61 to 150,000 circuit miles in 
1965-66. The number of towns and villages electrified will be increased 
from 23,000 in 1960-61 to 43,000 by 1965-66. It is expected that prac- 
tically all towns and villages with population exceeding 5000 and half of 
those with population between 2000 and 5000 will receive the benefits 
of electricity. A nuclear power station of 0*3 million kW capacity will 
be set up to provide 0*15 million kW during the Third Plan period and 
the balance in the first year of the Fourth Plan. But bulk of the installed 
generating capacity aggregating to 7*4 million kW will be provided by 
the thermal plants and 5*1 million kW by hydro plants. 

Transport and Communications 

29. The experience of the past few years has underlined the key role 
of transport and communications in economic development. The pro- 
grammes under this head total Rs. 1655 crores while the financial provi- 
sion is Rs. 1486 crores for the present. Although large investments were 
made in this sector under the previous two Plans, the Third Plan includes 
a substantial programme for its further development. The railway deve- 
lopment programme has been formulated on the basis of an estimated 
increase of freight traffic from 154 million tons in 1960-61 to 245 million 
tons in 1965-66. Nearly 90 per cent of this additional traffic is expected to 
be on account of iron and steel, ores, coal, cement and railwav materials. 
Provision has been made for, among others, the construction of 1200 miles 
of new lines, doubling of 1600 miles of single tracks and manufacturing 
of diesel and electric locomotives and certain other items, which are still 
being imported. The road programmes provide for the addition of about 
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25,000 miles of surfaced roads and also for improvement of the existing 
load systems, such as providing bridges and missing links and upgrading 
the existing roads. The road transport programme will be largely in the 
private sectoi. The number of commercial vehicles on road is expected to 
increase from 2*10 lakhs in 1960-61 to 3*65 lakhs in 2965 - 66 . The freight 
traffic by road is expected to . increase by 120 per cent over the next five 
years. The Plan also includes programmes for development of major 
and minor ports and for expansion of shipping, inland water transport, 
civil air transport, posts and telegraphs and broadcasting services. An 
idea of the important targets in the field of transport and communications 
included in the Third Plan may be obtained from the following Table: 

Table 8: Transport and communications 


item 

unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

railways : 

new lines . 

. miles 

8 oo* 

1200* 

new double lines 

. miles 

1300* 

1600* 

freight carried . 

. million tons 

i 54 

245 

roads and road transport: 
surfaced roads including 

national highways . 

. ooo miles 

144 

160 

vehicles on road: 

commercial 

ooo numbers 

210 

365 

passenger 

. ooo numbers 

50 

80 

goods 

ooo numbers 

160 

285 

shipping: 

tonnage . 

• lakh GRT 

9 *o 

io*9 

ports: 

major ports — capacity . 

. million tons 

37 

49 

communications: 

post offices 

ooo numbers 

77 

94 

telegraph offices . 

. ooo numbers 

6*5 

8*5 

telephone connections . 

. ooo numbers 

Social Services 

460 

660 


30. Scientific research .—Scientific research, especially in fields having 
a close bearing on industrial and agricultural development, will be given 
special stimulus. New institutions for research in fields like petroleum 
technology and for the development and production of scientific instru- 
ments will be set up. Problems of utilisation and disposal of industrial 
and agricultural wastes will be given further attention during the Third 
Plan period. Provision will also be made for expanding facilities for 


*Relates to five-year period ending in the year mentioned. 
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basic research in universities and technical institutions. The valuable 
work done towards the use of nuclear energy for the production of electri- 
cal power and the use of isotopes, in agriculture, biology, industry and 
medicine, will be strengthened and further expanded. The production 
section of the Electronics Division of the Atomic Energy Establishment is 
expected to fabricate instruments of the value of Rs. 8 crores during 
the Third Plan period. A major effort will be concentrated on the design 
and development of prototype nuclear power stations related to Indian 
conditions and the availability of local materials, so that during the 
Fourth Plan period the country will be entirely independent of foreign 
consultancy in the design and construction of large nuclear power stations. 
The possession of the world's largest deposits of thorium in high grade 
ore requires that research and development work should also be con- 
centrated on the long range objective of developing thorium as a fuel 
for power generation. 

31. Technical education and training .—' Technical education is 
very closely associated with the programme of industrial and 
agricultural development of the country. It is estimated that the 
Third Plan will require a total of 151,000 trained engineers 
and the Fourth Plan as many as 200,000. There will be need 
also for about 810,000 skilled workers in engineering trades and about 

460.000 in non-engineering trades during the Third Plan period. The 
requirement will be much larger during the Fourth Plan period. To 
meet this demand the intake capacity of engineering colleges will be 
increased from 13,860 to 19,140 and of polytechnics from 25,570 to 37,390. 
Part-time and correspondence courses in engineering and technology will 
be also introduced. The number of training institutions for craftsmen 
will be increased to 318 by 1965-66 and in-plant training and evening 
classes for employed industrial workers will be arranged. In order to 
provide the requisite number of instructors for skilled workers and 
craftsmen, the capacity of the four existing central training institutes 
will be doubled and three new institutes will be set up. The total out- 
turn of teachers from these institutes is expected to rise to about 8000. 
The intake capacity of agricultural colleges will be increased from 4600 
to 6200 and of veterinary colleges from 1300 to 1460. 

In addition to the engineering and technical personnel mentioned 
above, other categories of personnel required in large numbers include 
scientists, teachers, statisticians, administrators, managers and personnel 
for community development and cooperation and for programmes of 
social welfare and backward classes. For teachers of all categories and 
particularly for science teachers, where shortages have been felt during 
the Second Plan, more training facilities have been provided. About 

59.000 additional personnel have to be trained in the Third Plan as 
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Block Development Officers; Extension Officers in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, industry, cooperation and panchayats; overseers; Social Edu- 
cation Organisers; Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas; etc. In the field of 
cooperation, the additional requirements of senior, intermediate and 
junior categories of personnel will be nearly 14,000. To work out the 
various programmes of welfare relating to women, children and the 
handicapped about 3000 workers and supervisors will be required. 
Voluntary organisations in the field of social welfare will require about 
5000 trained personnel. For welfare of backward classes, the require- 
ment of Block Development Officers, Extension Officers, Gram Sevaks, 
medical personnel and other staff will be over 14,000. A large number 
of statisticians will be required in the Third and Fourth Plans and they 
will be trained in the universities and other specialised institutions like 
the Indian Statistical Institute and the Institute of Agricultural Research 
Statistics. A large number of administrative and managerial personnel 
for industrial enterprises will also be required and training facilities for 
them will be provided in the institutions already established in the 
Second Plan and the new institutes of management to be established at 
Calcutta and Ahmedabad and the National Institute for Training in 
Industrial Engineering at Bombay. 

32. General education . — The Third Plan envisages expansion of 
education facilities at all levels, but the outstanding feature of the Plan 
is the introduction of free and compulsory primary education in che 
country for the age group 6 to 1 1 years. Allowing for slower progress 
in the education of girls in certain backward areas, it is estimated that 
the proportion of pupils to the number of children will go up from 61 T 
per cent to 76 4 per cent in the age group 6-11, from 22 -3 per cent to 
28-6 per cent in the age group 11-14 and 11 -5 per cent to 15*6 per cent 
in the age group 14-17 during the Third Plan period. The total number 
of students m schools will go up from 43 '5 million in 1960-61 to 63-9 
million in 1965-66. The requirement of school teachers for the Third 
Plan has been assessed at 5*51 lakhs. Teachers’ training facilities are, 
therefore, proposed to be expanded substantially. The number of 
students in universities is expected to go up from 9 lakhs in 1960-61 to 
13 lakhs in 1965-66. One of the main tasks in the Third Plan will be 
to expand facilities for the teaching of science, the aim being to raise 
the proportion of science students to about 43 per cent. This is essential 
for meeting the increased demand in a number of different fields, e.g. 
science teachers for schools, students for engineering and other technical 
institutions and scientific personnel for industry. 

33. A most important feature of the Third Plan will be the provision 
of a large number of scholarships to enable bright young students to 
complete their education in both secondary school and college stages. 
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The present provision for scholarships under this head is proposed to 
be augmented by about Rs. 10 crores under the Third Plan. 

34. Health and family planning. — In the field of health services, the 
Third Plan aims at further extension of existing programmes relating 
to improvement of environmental sanitation, control of communicable 
diseases, public health services (including maternity and child welfare, 
health education and nutrition), family planning and training of medical 
and health personnel. The programme for eradication of malaria will 
be completed and nation-wide control campaigns will be initiated for 
smallpox and tuberculosis. Special measures will be taken to control 
cholera in the endemic areas. The number of primary health centres will 
be increased from 2800 to 5000 and of hospital beds from 185,600 to 
2-40,100 during the Third Plan period. The number of practising doctors 
is^ expected to go up from 70,000 to 81,000 and of nurses from 27,000 to 
45,000. Other important schemes included in the Plan relate to develop- 
ment of indigenous systems of medicine, health education, health insur- 
ance school health service, maternity and child welfare and nutrition. 


. 35. In view of the sharp increase in the rate of population growth, 
a high priority has been given to family planning programmes in the 
Third Plan. These programmes provide for (a) education and motiva- 
tion for family planning, (b) provision of services, (c) training, (d) sup- 
plies and (e) research. It is proposed to make full use of non-official 
organisations for ensuring diffusion of the knowledge and the practice 
of family planning. Family planning activities will be integrated with 
normal health services and family planning services including facilities 
for sterilisation will be provided through medical and health centres 
The number of family planning centres will increase from 1649 to 8200. 


36. Village water supply and local development works.- In the 
Draft Outline of the Third Plan, it was envisaged that the 
programme of local development works should, aim at providing three 
principal amenities for rural areas, namely, (a) supply of drinking water, 
(b) loads linking eacli village to die nearest main road or railway station 
and (c)' provision of village school buildings which might also serve as 
community centres and village libraries. In view of the overwhelming 
importance of providing satisfactory facilities for drinking water in the 
villages, it is proposed that there should be a concentration, of effort on 
blYrf WatC !' S “ pply programme. The other rural amenities should 
thro b f * 16 0 1 rou gh the community development programmes and 
oi h the rural works programmes to be undertaken for the fuller 
utilisation of manpower. 

‘V s an ‘"P° ra ”t ob j« llve of the Third Plan that to as large an 

ab f' SUp f lie l 01 S ° 0i drinling ’ ,aKr should !>«onie avail- 

able most villages by the end of the Plan period. It is i-ealised that 
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ca, ‘ b0d ’ for in ““™ '*« and 
011 ' the programme. Surveys of tire extent “ncerned in carrying 

supply are at present being undertaken in P roble ™ of rural water 

basis of these surveys ancl with c, / number of States. On the 

different areas, the resources provid^foT lb? Jute?* 0 ™ prevailin S in 
gramme are intended to be utilised in h\ !\ f Water "“PP 1 ? P r °- 
covered by the community develoomem areas ’ ( b > are ^ not 

blocks and (d) blocks which have completed Sm ( % pT ^ ension 
m the community development programme. 6 d SeC ° nd Sta S es 


supply for' tlm^r^idly^nci^sing^^aif^o^ 11 •** Water 

supply and drainage schemes 664 ^ 

taken up in the Second Plan Such of f h PC » i ° R n ~ crores were 
completed will be completed and some nl 3S haVe not ? et been 

»kc„ up during the „£,t five years “ Wil1 »'*> >* 


38.^ Housing,— As a result of the growth of , . 
urbanisation, the problem of housing has alreadv ?° puIatI0n ancl ra P id 
it is apprehended that it may become wo™ ? 7 r VCry Serious and 
not possible to tackle this nrohlem th T m f ^ ture - Ic is obviously 
although public investment has no doubt ^n inVestment aI <me, 

certain ways. While the Third Plan -it im P ortant role to play in 

measures which were taken durin th 1 ex P and considerably the 
.Iso supplement th “in™ L n 2 'tT™’ ““ » wil 

adopting appropriate ^ ^ 

tries, the preparation of master plans for ” ““ d ‘ s P ersal of indus- 

ordinating the effort of the various agenciesToth “‘i v* 3 ” ana c °- 
more effective manner It includes m \ and private, in a 

the Centre as well as in the States toenahf $ T ** UP h ° USI ' ng boards at 
middle income people to build houses for" 

assistance for the housing of industrial workers and W • £nanCiaI 
slum clearance and improvement and land d mC ° me grou P s > 

will be augmented Town Dlannin a a f :c l uisitl0n and development 
will be taken* up in a number of ddfs.^R deVel ° pment measures 
in the Central Plan and another' R^in S ’ 10 haVe been P rovi ded 
for meeting some of 2 ur^m „«ds of cXt^h^' ^ P1 ” 
problem for the eastern region of the country Th/^ **** E Spedal 
bousing initiated under the Second Plan wi/h^ i P ^ 0gramme for rural 
the community development protamme 'f ^ ^ with 

paid to the setting up of brick Wil1 be 

nents, extension of areas for building new houses and imn! & C ° mP °' 
housing conditions for agricultural workers. improvement of 
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39. Social welfare.— Among the various programmes formulated in the 
social welfare sector, highest priority has been assigned to the child welfare 
services. It has been decided that all welfare programmes should have a 
pronounced child welfare bias. The distinctive feature of the programmes 
now proposed is to place more emphasis on the preventive rather than 
the curative aspect of the service and to that extent child welfare service 
would be organised not only for the handicapped but also for the normal 
children. At the field level, an integrated approach would replace the 
dispersed services. To deal with juvenile delinquency, the State Gov- 
ernments will be assisted in setting up institutions. The practice of 
exploiting children for the purpose of begging will be severely dealt 
with. Highest emphasis will be given to the elimination of juvenile 
beggary in the programme for the eradication of beggary. This pro- 
gramme will be introduced initially in large cities, places of pilgrimage 
and tourist centres. Among the programmes to be organised for the 
benefit of women, strengthening of mahila mandals-local women’s 
voluntary associations— will be given special emphasis. The measures 
taken in the Second Plan for the welfare of backward classes will be 
further stepped up. About 300 special development blocks for scheduled 
tribes will be set up and the programme for forest cooperative societies 
expanded. Attention will also be paid to the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons from Pakistan, especially to the development of Dandakaranya 
area for their settlement. 


40. The programmes included under scientific research, education, 
health, housing, social welfare, etc. under the general head social ser- 
vices and miscellaneous total Rs. 1526 crores. As against this, the 
financial provision that it has been possible to make for the present ls 
Rs. 1300 crores. Every endeavour will be made to fill up this gap as the 
Plan gets implemented. 


Employment 

41. The programmes included in the Third Plan are expected to 
provide employment opportunities for about 14 million people. In view 
of the fact that as a result of the sharp increase in population, the n um ber 
of new entrants to the labour force during the Third Plan period will be 
as many as 17 million, there is a special need for increasing employment 
opportunities further. This will be partly done by expanding the pro- 
grammes for village and small industries and agriculture to the extent 
possible. In addition, it is proposed to organise special works projects in 
rural areas on a mass scale. In its present preliminary formulation this 
programme is expected to provide work for an average of, say, 100 days 
m the year for about one lakh persons in the first vear of the Third 
Plan, progressively rising to about 25 lakh persons in the last year. The 
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total cost of the programme over the five-year period is reckoned to be 
about Rs. 150 crores. 


42. A special effort will be made to mobilise active public coopera- 
tion in various Plan programmes through voluntary organisations. These 
organisations will be encouraged to shift the emphasis from purely 
social welfare to socio-economic activities like construction work. , 
Through the Lok Karya Kshetra programme, facilities will be provided 
for these organisations to participate effectively in both welfare and pro- 
duction programmes in the rural areas. 

43. Compared to the needs of the country, the targets included in 
the Third Plan are by no means high and in fact some are definitely 
inadequate. There is, thus, urgent need to achieve these targets 
through most economical use of available resources, mobilisation of 
additional resources and increasing efficiency. This will be the 
constant endeavour of the Central and State Governments in the course 
of the implementation of the Third Plan and in that endeavour the 
correct balancing and phasing of projects and of outlays will 
require the greatest attention. It is possible that in spite of the best 
endeavours some of the projects will spill over into the Fourth Plan, but 
the utmost care must be taken to see that the projects which are essential 
for reaching the target* of national income and for strengthening those 
sectors of the economy which are calculated to make it self-reliant and 
self-generating are completed in time. 

National Income 

44. It has been estimated that if all the programmes included in the 
Plan can be completed in time, national income (at 1960-51 prices) will 
go up by about 34 per cent. Net output of agriculture and allied sectors 
will go up by nearly 25 per cent, of mining and factory establishments 
by about 82 per cent and of other sectors by about 32 per cent. The 
estimates for agriculture, mining and factory establishments are based 
largely on the targets of production included in the Plan. But, in the 
case of other sectors, only indirect estimation is possible and, in many 
cases, the basic data are 'quite inadequate. For realising the estimated 
increase of about 34 per cent in national income, as explained earlier, 
many difficult conditions have to be fulfilled. One of the most important 
of these relates to the total invesment to be undertaken. As indicated in 
Annexure II of this Chapter, the physical programmes included in the 
Third Plan, specially under industry and transport, entail significantly 
larger investment than have been provided for within the present 
scheme of financial provisions and resources in the Plan. With greater 
effort in mobilising resources which is envisaged, it is hoped to reduce 
and, if possible, to eliminate this gap. Nevertheless, on present assump- 
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tions and in view of the various considerations already outlined, it is 
considered that over the Third Plan period national income should go 
up by about 30 per cent from about Rs. 14,500 crores (at 1960-61 
prices) at the end of the Second Plan to about Rs. 19,000 crores at the 
end of the Third Plan. On the basis of the present estimates of popu- 
lation, per capita income should rise from about Rs. 330 in 1960-61 <o 
about Rs. 385 at the end o'f the Third Plan. 



NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 





ANNEXURE I 

Production and development: progress and targets 
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(c) Relates to calendar year. 

(d) Relates to five-year period. 

(e) By working the capacity on three shifts. 
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(c) Relates to calendar year. 

(h) Calendar year 1951. 

(i) Worked out from enrolment figures. 

(j) Relates to 1951-52. 
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ANNEXURE III 

Outlays during the First, Second and Third Plans for States and 

Union Territories 

(Rs. crores) 


State/ Uni on Territory 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
<jujarat 
Jammu and Kashm 
Kerala . 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras . 
Maharashtra . 
Mysore . 

Orissa . 

Punjab - 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal . 


total — States 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
Delhi ..... 
Himachal Pradesh . 

Manipur 
N. H. and T. A. 

Tripura .... 

Laccadive, Aminidive and Minicoy 
N.E.FA ... 

Pondicherry . 

total — Union Territories 


Islands 


total— all India 


First Second 

Plan , Plan 
(acuta 1) (estimated) 


Third 
Plan 

(programme 

outlay) 


108 

17 5 

305 

28 

51 

120 

102 

166 

337 

224(a) 

143 

235 

13 

25 

75 

44 

76 

170 

94 

145 

300 

85 

I67 

290*9 

(b) 

207 

390 

94 

122 

250 

85 

85 

160 

163 

148 

231*4 

67 

99 

236 

166 

227 

497 

154 

145 

250(c) 

1427 

1981 

3847-3 

2 

3 

9*8 

ro 

14 

81*8 

8 

16 

27*9 

2 

6 

12*9 

— 

4 

7*1 

3 

9 

16*3 

— 

o*4 

1*0 

4 

5*6 

7*1 

I 

4 

6*9 

3° 

62 

174 -8(d) 

1457 

2043 

4022*1 


(a) For the composite State 0 1 Bombay. 

(b) Indicated against Gujarat. 

(c) Provisional. 

(d) Includes an unallocated amount of Rs. 4 crores. 



CHAPTER VI 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR THE PLAN 

The programmes of development in the public sector included in the- 
Third Plan are estimated to involve an outlay of over Rs. 8000 crores. 
These programmes are closely interconnected and every effort has to be 
made to secure their full and orderly implementation. There are, how- 
ever, uncertainties to be reckoned with. The actual expenditure incurred 
on several important projects depends upon how far the foreign exchange 
required is available and when precisely the necessary capital goods and 
equipment can be imported and installed. Progress in respect of 
important projects is linked with advance in certain others which are 
complementary. Any lag in one item of the investment programme 
may affect the pace of work on other items. The Third Plan postulates 
that the fullest effort will be made to mobilise internal resources and to 
carry through the accepted programmes with expedition. Nevertheless, 
some shortfalls in expenditure may be unavoidable, and part of the out- 
lays corresponding to the physical programmes that have been approved 
may spill over into the Fourth Plan. As regards external assistance, ft 
has been assumed that the total of actual payments against such assist- 
ance during the Plan period will be limited to Rs. 2100 crores (apart 
from assistance for meeting repayment liabilities) although the require- 
ments on present estimates add up to a higher figure. Bearing these 
considerations in mind, financial outlays in the Third Plan are being 
taken at Rs. 7500 crores: Rs. 6300 crores by way of investment expen- 
diture and Rs. 1200 crores by way of current outlays on social services 
and other developmental but recurring items. The financial provisions 
envisaged at present could, it is felt, be improved upon if production and 
savings increase sufficiently; the objective must be to implement the 
physical programmes accepted by raising resources beyond the level indi- 
cated by the present estimates. 


2. Of the investment outlay in the public sector of Rs. 6300 crores 
about Rs. 200 crores represents, transfers to assist selected investments in 
agriculture, industry, housing etc., in the private sector. Private invest- 
ment over the Third Pfen is estimated at Rs. 4300 crores; the resources 
to be found by the private sector are of the order of Rs. 4100 crores. 
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o. The total investmpn #• *-* 9^ 

to Rs. 20,400 crores-R, 6 , P * e ^ h ™”» *us coma, 

orore. ,u the private Th e “m P " bhc secte and R s . 4 S0» 

«or« m all, including in ^ »ctor has tad r, 

Rs. ldOO crores for current outlays. ® s men “oMd above and 

4. An investment of the orrler „t T > 

period will mean a stepping up of ^ 10,400 over the ^e year 

current level of about 11 per of ° f mvest ment from the 

cent. Part of this investment is ^ T^."*** £ ° ab ™ M per 
assistance. The rate of domestic s Jn, ,f throu & h Vernal 
the current level of about 8-5 per cem Sf W to be ™‘sed from 
per cent by the end of the Third “Lf inc °‘ me to about H'5- 

require the fullest effort to increase tntT “ evident *is will 

and steady pursuit of economic polidtt ? envisa S ed ™ the Plan 

within the limits set by the requirements 0 ? ^ ***** consum P^ 

the progress that has been made over the la!t - CoQsid «kff 

duction as well as in strengthening the decade m .increasing pro- 

the investments and savingsgoSld ** further ex P^L, 

able, given efficient mobilisation and ^ ° f the Plan are attain- 

ability of foreign exchange. CP oyment of resources and avail- 

ment in the economy ^PublkTector ^ * Stfiking increase in invest- 
of the First Plan was around Rs. 200 “ mmence ment 

Plan, it had risen to about R s . 450 crores In iosfi tbe First 

year of the Second Plan, it reac hed a levd of £ sof ’ ** Very &sr 
final year of the Second Plan it rose to alSm ^ «no “* “ the 

increase m public sector investment in TZ ' °° CTOres - Tbus > the 
years has been about fourfold. The Second ^ T ^ laSt ten 
characterised by high levels of investment in the n als ° ^ 
data on the break-up of this investment private sector. While 

wfby fha, in larg / and J^iZ^ZvZr * * “>«- 

vestment averaged Rs. 145 crores over the last fivT™^’ 6 Ievd o£ in ‘ 
Rs - 45 crores in the First Plan period. & yearS 88 compared to 

6. The First Plan involved a sizeable sten im • 

5 ** ““ «f national income to o^TZc ^Tt^T ^ 
increases— both in agricultural and in industrial * ^ T ^ e substantlal 
recorded during the Plan period made it possible prod ^ tlon - that ™ 
m investment without causing any sivniS ^ achieve this step-up 
price level or on the balance of pal? t ?T ° B ^ domesti ‘ 
aoout the middle of the First Plan and the * Z ’ ^ pnces fel1 sbar P I y 
was 8 per cent lower at the end of thafpian Z ** W ^° IesaIe prices 
Korean level. Plan as com pared to the pre- 
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7, The scale of investment envisaged in the Second Plan was signi- 
ficantly larger than in the First Plan. The pattern of investment was 
.also markedly different. The investments in industry, transport and 

power by the public sector totalled Rs. 2650 crores as compared to Rs. 820 
^crores in the First Plan. Private investment in industry, transport and 
power in the Second Plan period was about Rs. 1025 crores as compared 
.to about Rs. 310 crores in the First Plan period. These developmental 
-tasks involved a greater strain on the economy, especially on the balance 
-of payments. 


Resources : Physical and Financial 

8. Mobilisation of resources for securing an adequate rate of growth 
m the crux of the problem of planning in an under-developed economy. 
The problem may be presented in terms of the physical inputs needled 
.and their availability or as one of finding a quantum of financial resour- 
-ces adequate to cover the cost of the various development programmes, 
public and private, included in the Plan. The two approaches, if 
worked out fully, should give the same result. Resources in physical 
■ terms are disparate, and the task of working out detailed physical balances 
that could be relied on in practice is a difficult one, especially in view 
of the inadequacy of data and the large number of assumptions inevit- 
.ably involved. The estimation of needs of resources in financial terms 
has also its limitations. Each project authority is apt to make its esti- 
mate of the financial resources required on the assumption that it can 
-secure whatever real resources it needs at current prices, irrespective of 
what the demands from other project authorities or the economy as a 
-whole are likely to be. This is where the financial and physical possi- 
bilities have to be assessed together. The question ultimately is whether 
there are physical resources corresponding to the financial outlays. This 
-aspect has to be taken care of by providing in the Plan adequate increases 
:in outputs in key sectors and by ensuring that certain types of resources 
are obtained from abroad. 


’ an ot economic development is not merely a list of programmes 
■or projects to be implemented; it is a blue-print for the allocation of all 
he resources available to the community as between their different uses. 

provid ST 7 U “ ■*" accepted programmes w l0 be 

' P . ’ t ie consequential demands or adjustments called for else- 

where m the economy have also to be taken due account of. These 

ThTscde m f er;reIa£l0nS “‘T 1 alWayS bS P reciseI y g au ged in advance. 

fo the last T- tmem i thC paUem ° f resource mobilisation have. 

as to w n r yS ' S ’ t0 f COnsMered in terras of a!1 overall judgement 
to what the optimum feasible is. This judgement may have to 
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be reviewed from time to time and there has to be a measure of flexibility 
in the Plan to permit the necessary adjustments in outlays. Since, 
however, the objective is to carry through the physical programmes* 
approved, and since any shortfall or slowing down on these affects the* 
pace of further advance, effort has to be concentrated on mobilisation of 
the resources required. The techniques of resource mobilisation and 
the scope for using each one of these more effectively have thus to be" 
kept under continuous review. 


10. Whether one starts with the question as to how much of resources- 
can be raised in various ways or whether one takes the scale of outlays* 
as the starting point is a matter of procedure rather than of principle.. 
The process of arriving at conclusions is one of assessment and reassess- 
ment of both these with a view to determining the optimum scale of effort: 
and the results to be secured within a given period. Resources are not 
a fixed fund to be drawn upon; they depend partly on the scale of invest- 
ment being undertaken and the resulting increases in output during: 
the Plan period. A Plan of development has thus to be accepted on a- 
consideration of whether the proposed scale and pattern of investment 
gives the results that are felt to be adequate in terms of certain- 
economic and social criteria and whether, on a view of the growth ok 
resources in the period of the Plan, the outlays proposed can be financed 
without causing serious strains and stresses in the system. It is on a 
balancing of these considerations that the phasing of programmes and: 
limits for financial outlays have to be determined. 


Finance for the Public Sector 


11. The resources position for the Third Plan has been studied in* 
detail over the last two years or so. The estimates presented in the 
Draft Outline were based on 1960-61 budgets of the. Central and State- 
Governments. During August-September 1960, discussions were held* 
with State Governments to arrive at an assessment of their resources for 
the Third Plan period. Some of these estimates were again reviewed 
in the course of discussions with the States on their Plan outlays. On 
the basis of these data and a further examination of the Centre's budget: 
for 1960-61, revised estimates of the financial resources likely to be avail- 
able to the Centre and to the States were submitted to the National 
Development Council in January, 1961. In the light of these estimates,, 
the National Development Council decided that the resources available* 
for the Third Plan should be taken at Rs. 7500 crores, although the cost 
of the physical programmes being approved was larger. The following: 
Table gives the resources estimates for the Third Plan as approved by the- 
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- Draft 0 utHnI: l0Pm€nt C ° UnCU and the corresponding estimates of the 

Table I: Resources for the Third Pl ;m 

(Estimates for the Draft Outline and -k 

tune and as presented to the \r n o - 
January 1961) ND -C. In 


item 


estimates for the Draft 
Outline 


(Rs. crores) 


7 ‘•fessr* 

contri bution of Railways 
3 surpluses of other public 
enterprises K 

-4 loans from the public (net) 

5 small savings (net) 

6 P rov >dent funds (net) 

7 steel equalisation fund (net) 

8 balance of miscellaneous caniru 

K22e„°;r 

9 total of I to 8 

» * ««5as 

„ , •» «sss ssr 

- deficit financing 
total 


Centre States 


Centre 


estimates as presented to 

,A ,u m January X9 6i 


States 


385 

150 


total 


-35 


350 

*50 


433 

71 


-12 


3 co 
5-0 
T90 
170 
160 


140 

330 

36 o 

60 


421 

71 


44 0 
850 
550 
230 
X60 


300 

500 

203 

170 

160 


149 

350 

377 

75) 


449 

850 

585 

249 

x6o 


325 

2200 


-205 

650 


I TOO 


550 


2200 

550 

6050 


1200 


120 

2850 

44 r 

2283 

—233 

7x0 

208 

2993 

1650 

r too 

6ro 

1710 

2200 

2200 


2200 

550 

7453 

550 

7250 

524 

6x07 

26 

X346 


w een the ‘T ™"-,e ri „ g „ 

estimates of resom- S 500 cror es for the financial 0 „?i t,le gap he 

-crores for im 1 and the requirements ! ,.° Ut ays ,n <h'cated hv th 

dent that the amwerTo foe ^ m ^ pr °£ ramm ^^^ 8<K)l 

s ^ngs could be stepped ! 3 P m Uncled upon how fo 7“ * 
appointed a Commit!? P 0 matdl the larger ^! r c ^ )mesl 


savings eottd ^ ^ t,'* * 

appointed a pnw, • ™ ea U P t0 match thp 1 now lar domes 
direction" 'V^ »"<> ^ore T " C °>™' 

made of the ,* ST/ “ ,e !ast f '» U I>»ssiWliti es in t , 

"f the scope “71/^ ° f t,K Ce«™" t', 1 t ' If ■» 

sable fbove. In ,h®T! r «drces „„ tler each Tn?TT?"“ * 


* «>e scope h'lTf 1 * *. ta. h 

the table above ^ 7 ° re resou rces under nl f, Gove ™ments a 

there was warrant f" ° f this examination^ heads shown 

T «*■ — 11 

•estimates show a greater? and the States Thl ? ' 

f t was, however, ™ ' in r ^enue than P?.. 1 ®*?* bud * 


•estimates show a greater bti ^ *" d ** ^Sties' ^ 

^7wh h ,rs ms a,, ~ 2 
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;an& the financial provisions could be bridged. It was also necessary to 
bear in mind the limitations in respect of foreign exchange resources 
The problem would need continuous review in the light of the advance 
made each year in mobilising resources. Accordingly, while the financial 
outlays are at present being retained at Rs. 7500 crores, sustained efforts 
will be made to improve upon this estimate and to diminish the gap 
through more effective mobilisation of savings. 

13. The scheme of financing the public sector Plan that is now envisag- 
ed is as indicated in the Table below. For comparison, the contribution 
by each major source of finance in the Second Plan period is also shown 
)in the Table: 


Table 2: Financial resources 
(Estimates for the Second and the Third Plans) 


(Rs. crores) 

hem Second Plan Third 

Plan 



as initially 

as estimated 



estimated 

now 


:i 

balance from current revenues (excluding addi- 





tional taxation) ..... 

350 

—50 

550 

.2 

contribution of Railways 

150 

150(a) 

IOO 

3 

surpluses of other public enterprises 

(b) 

(b) 

450 

■4 

loans from the public (net) 

700 

780(c) 

800 

5 

small savings (net) . . . . 

500 

400 

600 

•6 

provident funds (net) 'j 


I7O 

265 

7 

steel equalisation fund (net) . . .1 


38 

' 105 

8 

balance of miscellaneous capital receipts over non- ( 

250 

22 

170 


plan disbursements . . . J 




9 

total of 1 to 8 . . . 

1950 

I5IO 

3040 

10 

additional taxation including measures to increase 





the surpluses of public enterprises 

450(d) 

1052 

1710 

11 

budgetary receipts corresponding to external assis- 





tance ....... 

800 

1090(e) 

2200 

12 

deficit financing ..... 

1200 

948 

550 


total 

4800 

46OO 

7500 

14. Over the Second Plan period, aggregate 

financial outlay 

in the 


’.public sector has been below the target initially accepted but a little above 
the revised target. The inflationary pressures and the balance of payments 


(a) Inclusive of increased fares and reights. 

(b) Included in items i and 8 in the Table. 

(c) Includes investment by the State Bank out of P.L. 480 funds. 

(d) In addition there was a gap of Rs. 400 crores to be covered by additional domestic 
effort. 

(e) This includesinvestment of P.L. 480 funds by the Reserve Bank in special securities 
in 1560-61. 
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difficulties that emerged in the early stages of the Plan necessitated a re- 
appraisal of the resources outlook and it was decided (a) to limit the 
five-year outlays to Rs. 4500 crores or so and (b) to mobilise external' 
assistance on a larger scale and to concentrate effort on the implementa- 
tion of ‘core’ projects. The Second Plan target for additional taxation 
has been substantially exceeded. On the other hand, the balance avail- 
able from current revenues has shown a net fall of Rs. 400 crores as com- 
pared to the estimates that were worked out when the Plan was formulated. 
On small savings also, the collections over the five-year period have been 
about Rs. 100 crores less than the level envisaged earlier. Deficit financing 
in the Second Plan period has been within the limits set in the Plan. Part 
of this deficit financing was offset by the drawing down of foreign exchange 
reserves. The rise in prices that has occurred despite this indicates that 
the scope lor further deficit financing in the coming years is limited. 

15. The experience of the Second Plan highlights the fact that despite 
all the care that may be taken in estimating the contribution likely to be 
secured from each of the sources indicated in the table, the outturn on 
individual items is in practice, liable to diverge from the estimates For 
the five-year period ahead, it is, therefore, essential to focus attention on 
the adequacy of the financing scheme as a whole rather than on estimates 
in respect of each item taken by itself. The estimates of surpluses from, 
tevenues, for example, have to be made on certain assumption as to the 
growth of tax yields in response to the increase in economic activity. The- 
growth rates in the economy may, however, vary from year to year and 
the response of tax yields depends on where the new incomes flow. Simi- 
larly, on the expenditure side the likely trends in non-Plan expenditure 
oth developmental and non-developmental, can be estimated in terms 
only of broad orders of magnitude. A small change in the assumptions, 
can make a sizeable difference to the total figure under this head, especially 
since account has to be taken not only of the Central budget but of the 
budgets of fifteen States. Then, again, the data available regarding sur- 
pluses of public enterprises other than the railways are incomplete. Some 
oi the projects are in the early stages of production; some will commence 
production in the latter part of the Plan period. The- estimates of unit 
costs for all these projects are not precise; the estimates of the surpluses 
that have been made at this stage can be regarded as only rough indica- 
tions. The different modes of raising resources are at some point inter- 
dependent, and it is possible that while in one situation more can be 
secured by way of taxation, in another situation recourse to market borrow- 
ing may yield a better result. Timely availability of external assistance 
has also an important bearing on the domestic savings and investment 
eftort. In the paragraphs that follow the estimates for the Third Plan 
m respect of each item are explained. 

16. Balance from revenues . -Revenue receipts of the Central and State 
Governments over the Third Plan are estimated to total Rs. 9250 crores 
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XR. e“ f The^aggregat^expendkures ^ ^ I6 °° ^ in 1 960-61 

s? r P r/ srrS: 

Thus .ha surplus at , ila P ble ; “ add -P .o Rs 8700 Jora. 

TOd at Rs. 550 cores over the PI *" °' u!a >- “ at present «,i- 
estimates of receipts, account has n Wortin f; °« the 

uon m important lines as also of the exmtt V'- ' “ mcrt i ases in produc- 
a whole. On the side of expenditure L.m n *f “ national income as 
making allowance for expected vamf- P trends have been projected 
-itted expenditure in Z *"*** * •£ 

Plan but will, on the completion of tC P l an *** ° f ^ Second 
revenues. The substantial increase in I ’ C ° me 3 P rior charge on 
during the Third Plan as compared to foVsf*? b ? nCe ^ revenue3 
tax receipts that have taken pLe in the W? * ** increases ® 

of increased economic activity and paniv T ^ 35 a resuI ‘ 

• effort that has been put through. TaxaSn fT f additionaI 
taken into account under this head- it l llndertaken in 1961-62 is not 
of Rs. 1710 crores envisaged for the Third^an ^ addi£i ° nal tax eff <« 

expected^iOTent^aim'ngs 5 f/ Ae ^ SUrpluses of ** 

(excluding expenditure on 'Open Line W workin S expenses 

ment) after providing for depredatfon nT is trea£ed as “^st- 

and dividend in accordance with existing aS ^ ^ payment °f interest 
Plan the contribution amounted to R s 1.50 In . the Second 

receipts from increases in fares and f rP ,vr, f ° res ’ 11,13 was inclusive of 
Plan period. The estimated ° Ut ^ ** **»d 

Plan is, however, exclusive of anT addition! ^ ° VCr the Third 
might be able to raise durin- the Plan , re ' ources that the railways 
fares and freights. ° ^ PIan penod b >' Wa y of adjustments in 

18. Surpluses bf other public enterprises -Th;, 
balance of resources available with Jiv Th - Cm re P res ents the 
their working expenses normal f 1C enter P nses after providing for 
other words, l^does” not reoresoii^ interest and dividend? In 

accretions to depredation reserve fundi \nT 11°^' incIudes net 
TO the assumption being that these funds srilf'i Sltedfo'T 
the expansion programmes of these enterprises The *7 fi . nancin S 
tive, as the data on whirh if * k j ^ *^ le estimat e is tenta- 

total of Rs. 450 owes Rs qnn ^7 f 16 n0t suffiden tly firm. Of the 

enterprises, namely, h™ and ™ MisTlf ^ G ° Ve ™“ 
posts and telegraphs etc and th* T - • J?’ od companies, refineries, 

the enterprises of st r reniai nmg Rs. 150 crores is to come from 

undertakings etc. overnments, namely, electricity boards, transport 

23 P.C.-7J , 
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period fr;„ S’lot To Ti b0m ” i "S ! ° V " «“■«• «« 

-'Sots r'T^" ^ 

net absorption of market loans by the public • Bank ' The 

banks, but excluding the Reserve Bank , , ’ , mcludln S commercial 

the Third Plan period P.L so r ’ 7 ^ Rs ‘ 300 crores - In 
will be held with the Reserve Bank'ivhirT ie ..^ dlC of the U - s - authorities 
ed for the purpose. Credit on this irr T- f' y special secun ’ties creat- 
assistance. Whatever suddon- ti n C ° UIU las been taken under external 

loan programme has of course To under del/tT ‘° ^ £ ° ^ 
estimate of Rs. 800 crores for the Thifd PhT, ! • 7 - finanan & TJle 

increase in the absorption of Govern™ T P 7.° d Gnv,sages considerable 
Corporation, the pLvZtFaZTZ t Wfe 

has also been taken for moderate absorm T m ' Illvestors - Credit 
rowings— other than normal bank a«w£-K Y , COn, . mefcial bank «- Bor- 
enterprfses of State Governments are included e eC . tncUy boards °r other 
gets for market loans. The requirememf f '! ' respective Stat c tar- 

however, not included in the above estimate ^ C °° perative «e«or are, 
siderable expansion of this sector and n * ‘ . lhc PIarl envj sages a con- 

can provide by ot subscription, to CemTLlTT “'T' "“ rt " 
of cooperative agencies have to be horr^ * * . , State oans ’ the claim s 

Of the order envisaged postulate a s, reside gro«l7t .nT" borrowin P 

—a, ha„ ks and earefu, Ration 

” vi ^- in - * 
crores. The potentialities of “Tsai at “ b <>« R>. 400 

further as incomes increase The gS *** arge and the y will grow 
■argei, „ rba „ J' ZZrJZZZZZ “ 
able proportion of rural savings will eo to r C ° m . Wg years a consider- 
as important to ensure that the foanfe for f ?° pemive a p ncies and it is 
vided for as to enlarge the resources rnm'n • 16 G00 P eratlve sec tor is pro- 
theless, small savings represent i n g liato the public sector. Never- 
can bring large results. * The quesdoT' 5 ’"® Whkh further effort 

the lines along which the present 1*1,7 ° ne -° f Pr ° Per or S anisatio n and 
serve careful study. P ^ agencies ca " he strengthened de- 

m ? dditiop/to roX'Zrz'z i b ~z compa . red r 

■ Qr !<s ’ ’70 crores m the 
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Second Plan, the estimate for the Third Plan works out at Rs. 265 crores. 
This is because of the increased pay scales for certain classes of employees 
both at the Centre and in the States and the introduction of a compul- 
sory provident fund scheme at the Centre, Under Steel Equalization 
Fund, the net accrual in the Third Plan period is estimated at Rs. 105 
crores. In respect of other items of capital receipts, including better- 
ment levies, funds and deposits, the net receipt in the Third Plan period 
is estimated at Rs. 170 crores as compared to Rs. 22 crores in the Second 
Plan. This is the net result of a large number of items of receipts and 
expenditure on capital account. The main sources of receipts are better- 
ment levy, recoveries of loans and advances from local bodies, cultivators 
and others, transfer from, revenues to funds, net receipts under miscel- 
laneous deposits, funds, remittances etc. On the expenditure side, the 
items to be reckoned, among others, are compensation payments to 
refugees and zamindars, loans and advances to cultivators, losses on State 
trading, if any, and other items of non-Plan disbursements, including out- 
lays on civil works outside the Plan. The estimate of Rs. 170 crores for 
the Third Plan period has been worked out on a study of the past trends 
and on the assumption that non-Plan capital disbursements are kept down 
to the minimum. The estimate also postulates that recoveries in respect 
of arrears of outstanding loans and advances will be expedited. 

22. Budgetary receipts corresponding to external assistance ^ The 
credit of Rs. 2200 crores taken against this item corresponds to total 
external assistance of Rs. 3200 crores that is envisaged in the Plan. The 
entire amount of Rs. 3200 crores does not come to the public exchequer. 
Rs. 450—500 crores of the total receipts of external assistance will go 
towards .repayments of loans maturing during the Third Plan. About 
Rs. 300 crores might go directly to the private sector by way of private 
capital inflows or loans from agencies like the I.B.R.D., the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation and the U.S. Export-Import Bank. Another 
Rs. 200 crores may represent agreed retentions of rupee resources by the 
U.S. authorities and additions to buffer stocks from P.L. 480 imports. 
Thus, about Rs. 1000 crores in all would not be available for the budget; 
the net credit that can be taken under this head is about Rs. 2200 crores 
as against the total external assistance of^Rs. 3200 crores. 

23. Deficit financing .— In view of the rise in prices that has occurred 
during the Second Plan period and the fact that, unlike in the Second 
Plan, there is no cushion of foreign exchange reserves that can be drawn 
upon as an offset to deficit financing, it is proposed to limit deficit financ- 
ing in the Third Plan to the minimum warranted by the genuine mone- 
tary needs of the economy. There is, of course, no precise way of esti- 
mating the limits of safe deficit financing. Increases in money supply 
take place not only through the budgetary operations of Government 
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also through credit creation by the banking system. Both these have 
to be viewed together and their appropriate limits decided upon in the 
light of relative requirements as well as what the economy can absorb in 
the aggregate. On a broad view of all these factors, the limit for deficit 
financing in the Third Plan period has been placed at Rs. 550 crores, 
exclusive of the direct extension of credit by the Reserve Bank to co- 
operative agencies. The amount of deficit financing that can be under- 
taken has, however, to be judged from year to year in the light of emerg- 
ing economic trends. What is required for implementing the Plan, 
whether in the public or in the private sector, are real resources and 
these depend upon the rate at which production goes up and the extent 
to which the community is prepared to defer consumption and enlarge 
savings. Deficit financing within moderate limits has a place in develop- 
mental planning but if it adds to purchasing power unduly at a time 
when the need is to keep it down so as to restrict consumption within 
the limits provided for the Plan, the consequences to the economy can 
be highly deleterious. 

24. The following Table gives the resources estimates for the Third 
Plan separately for the Centre and the States: 

Table 3: Resources for the Third Plan 


(Rs. crores) 



item 

Centre 

States 

total 

I 

balance from current revenues (excluding additio- 





nal taxation) 

410 

14c 

550 

2 

contribution of Railways . ■ . 

TOO 


TOO 

3 

surpluses of other public enterprises 

300 

150 

450 

4 

loans from the public (net) 

475 

325 

800 

5 

small savings (net) 

213 

387 

600 

6 

provident funds (net) . 

183 

82 

265 

7 

steel equalisation fund (net) 

105 


105 

8 

balance of miscellaneous capital receipts over non- 





plan disbursements ... 

428 

—258 

170 

9 

total of i to 8 

2,214' 

826 

3,040 

10 

additional taxation including measures to increase 





the surpluses of public enterprises 

1,100 

610 

1,710 

ii 

budgetary receipts corresponding to external 





assistance 

2,200 


2,200 

12 

deficit financing .... 

524 

26 

550 


total 

6,038 

1,462 

7,500 


Resources of State Governments 

25. On the basis of the discussions held with the Stales in August- 
November, I960 the total of their resources came to Rs. 1416 crores. 
Annexurc I at the end of this chapter gives the State-wise details of this 
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esiimat e . this estimate needed revision in two respects: (i) interest 
habxlity on account of fresh loans from the Centre in the Third Plan 

At the Carlier ****** ° f borrowih S s from the public. 
At the time of the discussions, precise estimates of interest liability in 

respect of loans from the Centre could not be made, and the ad-hoc 

gures taken at the time were found to be on the low side. In respect 

of borrowings from the public, the estimate as emerging from the discus 

sions had to be corrected so as to make it consistent 8 with the overah 

estimate for the Centre and the States together. After making these 'two 

a justments the estimate of States' resources came to Rs. 1346 crores, 

the^fiffi? l U n her rCV1 , eW ° f States ’ resources undertaken in the light of 
the 1961-62 budgets indicates that the resources picture for the States is 

crores ^Th /*** t0tal ° f States ’ resources now comes to Rs. 1462 

aores. The mam factor in die improvement is the larger transfers of 

= ^ theCe T Under inC ° me ' tax and sI ^reable excises. The 
foUowing lable gives the estimates of States’ resources as presented to 

t e ational Development Council in January, 1961 , and as re-worked 
recently in the light of the 1961-62 budgets. re-worked 

Table 4 : States’ Resources for the Third Plan 


(Rs. crores) 


item 


out 


balance from current revenues at 1960-61 rates of taxation 

surpluses of public enterprises 

loans from the public (net) 

smallsavings (net) 

provident funds (net) 

b tfrseme f ms iSCeUane0US Cap “ al rCCeipts over ™n-Plan dis- 
total of 1 to 6 

deficit financing (i. e. sale of securities) 
total 


I he State-wise details of this revised estimate have 


1 

2 

3 

4 
‘ 5 

6 

7 

8 


estimates 

as 

[presented 
to the 
N.D.C. in 
January, 
1961 

estimates 

as 

worked 
out in the 
light of 
1961-62 
budgets 

— 12 

140 

149 

150 

350 

325 

377 

387 

79 

82 

—233 

— 258 

7TO 

826 

6 10 

610 

26 

26 

t .346 

1,462 

yet to be 

worked 
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27. Witli States’ resources at Rs. 1462 crores and Central assistance 
at Rs. 2375 crores, the total of the resources available for financing State 
Plans comes to Rs. 3837 crores. This is close to the programme limit of 
Rjs. 3847 crores which has been suggested for State Plans. On present 
indications, thus, the gap between the programme limit and financial 
resources for the States is, if anything, negligible. With strict economies 
in expenditure, especially on outlays outside the Plan, it might, in fact, 
be possible for the States to finance out of their own resources some in- 
creases in outlays in respect of rural employment schemes. 

Additional Taxation 

28. The additional taxation target accepted initially in the Second 
Plan was Rs. 450 crores. It was recognised that this target was inade- 
quate and that the bulk of the gap of Rs. 400 crores shown in the financ- 
ing scheme for the Second Plan would have to be made good by addi- 
tional taxation. The total of additional taxation actually put through 
in the course of the Second Plan was Rs.. 1052 crores, which is consider- 
ably in excess of the initial target plus the gap just mentioned. 
Even with this measure of additional taxation the proportion of tax 
revenues to national income rose from about 7.5 per cent, of national 
income at the beginning of the Second to about 8-9 per cent by the end 
of that Plan. With the normal increase in tax yields as a result of rising 
national income and the additional taxation of Rs. 1710 crores that is 
proposed over the Third Plan period, the proportion of tax revenues to 
national income will go up to 11*4 per cent by the end of the Third 
Plan. Considering the requirements of the Third Plan and the rise in 
incomes expected, this order of additional taxation is essential as well as 
practicable, and a substantial beginning towards this effort has been 
made in the Central budget for 1961-62. 

29. It was stressed both in the First and in the Second Plans that a 
progressive enlargement of public savings is an essential element in 
sound financing of public sector programmes in a developing economy. 
Undoubtedly, there are limits to taxation and a number of complex 
economic as well as other considerations are involved in working out 
the concrete taxation measures to be adopted for realising a given target. 
To a considerable extent, programmes of investment in the public sector 
have to be financed by channelling into the public exchequer a part of 
the aggregate savings arising in the private sector. The programmes of 
public borrowings and small savings have to be oriented to this end. 
Nevertheless, a significant element in the financing of investment in the 
public sector has to be public savings, that is, the surpluses of revenue 
receipts over non-investment expenditure together with the surpluses of 
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public enterprises. The need to maximise the surpluses of public under- 
takings lias to be borne in mind in deciding on the price policy in ins- 
pect of the products of those enterprises. Enlargement and ploughing 
back of profits of public enterprises have an important contribution to 
ixicike to the financing of development. 


30. I he choice between different forms of taxation lias to be made 
on a consideration of the existing levels and the likely incidence and 
ejects of further increases in each direction. There is scope in a develop- 
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tax laws to ensure that wasteful expenditures are kept down, if not 
eliminated. 

32 . The Third Plan will involve a substantial increase in indirect 
taxation. The number of assessees paying direct taxes in India is very 
small. Although collections of direct taxes are expected to improve in 
the course of the Third Plan, the total of resources required cannot be 
raised without taxing consumption through indirect taxation over a 
wide range. In some cases, such taxation may be most effective at the 
point of final consumption; in other cases intennediate products or raw 
materials may be found more suitable. Indirect taxation along these 
lines tends to raise tire price to be paid by the domestic consumer. This 
is a sacrifice that has to be accepted as part of the Plan. It should also 
not be forgotten that if taxation is insufficient, the benefit is likely to 
accrue to middlemen and traders in the shape of undue profits. Some 
of these indirect taxes affect the poorer classes but a great many fall on 
those who have comparatively high incomes. There is, in other words, 
an element of progression even in indirect taxes. There is, however, 
no escape from the fact, that in a country like India where the bulk of 
the people are poor, resources on an adequate scale cannot be raised 
without calling for a measure of sacrifice from all classes of the people. 

33. A word may finally be said in this context regarding the role of 
the state governments in raising additional resources through taxation. 
It is inevitable that the larger part of the additional tax effort has to be 
put through by the Central Government but it is no less important that 
the State Governments also raise an adequate share for themselves. 
Taxation of the rural sector falls largely within their field. They have 
also to mobilise more effectively the elastic sources of revenue such as 
sales taxes. The collections under this head have improved noticeably 
in recent years but discussions with several States indicate that there is 
considerable scope still for a tightening of administration in this res- 
pect. On present estimates, the States have to raise about Rs. 610 crores 
out of the additional taxation target of Rs. 1710 crores envisaged for the 
Thp'd Plan. The additional taxation by the States in 1961-62 has been 
below expectations. It will be essential to make up for this in the 
coming years. Effort will also be necessary in respect of public under- 
takings of State Governments to enlarge their surpluses. 

Private Investment 

34. From the point of view of resources to be raised, the investment 
programmes of the public and private sectors have to be viewed toge- 
ther, as both draw upon the same • pool of savings. The question, in 
other words, is whether if the public investment programme is to be 
financed along the lines indicated above, the private sector will be able 
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to find adequate resources for carrying through the programmes for 
which responsibility has been placed on it in the Plan. The question 
could be put the other way also: given the investment programmes in 
the piivate sectoi, will the public sector be able to raise enough resources 
to cover its needs? The answer to these questions depends obviously 
on the estimates that can be made regarding the growth of savings in 
the aggregate and the adequacy of techniques for channelling them. A 
great deal depends upon the rate at which total output increases and 
the adequacy of the various constraints envisaged on consumption. 
Since data in respect of investment and savings over a considerable part 
of the economy are inadequate it is not possible to attempt any very 
precise estimates regarding the sources and uses of funds for private 
investment. But, broadly speaking, considering the trends in the 
Second Plan period, and on a view of the likely trends in the course of 
the Third Plan, it is felt that a total of Rs. 4300 crores by way of private 
investment can probably be financed, consistently with the public sector 
claims on savings. 

35. The following Table sets out the likely levels of investment in 
the private sector over the Third Plan period under major heads as 
compared to the initial estimates of the Second Plan and the estimates 
of investment as now revised in the light of subsequent studies: 


Table 5: Investment in the private sector* 




(Rs. crores) 

group 

Second Plan 

Third 

Plan 


original 

estimates 

revised 

estimates 

estimates 

i agriculture (including irrigation) . 

275 

675 

850 

2 power 

40 

40 

50 

3 transport 

85 

135 

250 

4 village and small industries 

IOO 

225 

325 

5 large and medium industries and minerals 

575 

725* ** 

I IOO** 

6 housing and other construction . 

925 

1000 

1125 

7 inventories ...... 

400 

500 

600 

total ... . 

. 2400 

3300 

4300 


It must be emphasized that the estimates given above are exceedingly 
rough. The improvement in the total of private investment in the 
Second Plan as compared to the original estimate is in large part due 


*These figures represent aggregate investment in the private sector including that 
financed out of resources transferred from the public sector. 

**These figures do not include investment by way of modernisation and replacement. 
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to a change in the basis of estimation in the light of later data, tof 
the Third Plan, a substantial step up is envisaged in the field of indus- 
try, large as well as small scale, and transport, the total under these 
heads rising* from Rs. 1085 crores to Rs. 1675 crores. The increases 
envisaged in agriculture, and housing and other construction 
are moderate and should pose no serious problem, especially as invest- 
ment in these sectors is largely self-financed. The financial resources 
required for the investment programmes for large and medium indus- 
tries and in the field of minerals are large. Broad estimates regarding 
die financing of investments in these fields are given in Chapter XXVI 
While the total requirements of capital for new investment as well as 
modernization and replacement in industry and mining come to 
Rs. 1350—1400 crores, the resources available would appear to be some- 
what short relatively to needs. On this basis some of the programmes 
in this sector may probably spill over into the Fourth Plan, specially 
since they require foreign' exchange. 

36. Of the total investment of over Rs. 4300 crores in the private 
sector, Rs. 200 crores will be provided by way of transfer of resources 
from the public sector. The assistance by the Reserve Bank to agri- 
culture, small-scale industries and cooperatives will also be on a larger 
scale. External assistance to the private sector may be of the order of 
Rs. 300 crores. Investment in the private sector during the Second Plan 
has been at high levels and there is evidence of greater readiness on the 
part of private enterprise to avail itself of the opportunities being 
created by the development process. Investment in the private sector 
of die order of Rs. 4300 crores appears by no means difficult of achieve- 
ment. Some of the estimates' given in the table above, such as on 
housing and other construction and transport may well be exceeded. 
Investment in agriculture depends partly on savings in the rural sector 
itself and partly on the assistance available to agriculture from Govern- 
ment and cooperative agencies. Considering the increase in agricultural 
production envisaged in the Plan it would probably be desirable to let 
investment in agriculture exceed substantially the figure shown in the 
Table. Although, as stated earlier, all investment is in a sense financed 
from a common pool of savings, it has to be recognised that some 
savings How in particular directions only. For example, the farmer or 
the small artisan is apt to save if he is investing in his own farm or 
workshop. The decisions to invest and save are thus inter-linked. 
The same is true to an extent of housing. If investment of this type 
were to be reduced, there would probably be less savings. However, 
it has to be recognized that in a planned economy private investment, 
specially investment that draws on the organized capital market., has to 
be regulated with due regard to the limitation of aggregate resources 
for investment and the requirements of the public sector. 
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External Resources 

‘ Tlie P roblem o£ eternal resources is a difficult one for a coun- 
1 its early stages of industrialisation. With the best effort it can 
to enlarge its foreign exchange earnings, it cannot for a number 
irs cope with the increasing import requirements of the economy. 
>rtfall in internal resources can, to an extent, be met by letting 
-onomy operate under some strain. Foreign exchange is, however, 
cific resource which has either to be earned by larger exports or 
3 be secured through an inflow of external resources. There was 
strain on India’s balance of payments in the First Flan period, 
oreign exchange reserves fell sharply by Rs. 481 crores in the first 
ears of the Second Plan. There has been a further drawing down 
sse reserves in the subsequent years, and the Third Plan commences 
a level of reserves that cannot bear any significant further decline. 

• The Third Plan has been formulated on the basis that it would 
Ivantageous from the point of view of the recipient country as 
as the donor countries to plan for substantial amounts of external 
mce for a relatively short period rather than to proceed in terms 
rying and uncertain amounts of assistance over an indefinite period, 
lopment effort in India over the Third and Fourth Plans has to 
ntrate on expansion of capital goods and machine building indus- 
-together with corresponding development of mining, power and 
port— on k scale that would enable the country to build up in this 
d sufficient capacity to produce domestically the bulk of the capital 
5 and machinery that it will require in subsequent periods for 
Drting high levels of investment. This is a priority that follows 
uch from the objective of maximising the rate of growth of the 
>my as from the need to attain a viable external accounts position 
n a foreseeable future. It is evident in this context that the foreign 
mge requirements— and the requirements of external assistance— in 
Third Plan will be substantial. 

Balance of Payments : First and Second Plans 

9. The First Five Year Plan was directed mainly towards increasing 
ultural production and strengthening the economic overheads of 
[opment, like irrigation,, power and transport. In the field of indus- 
the stress was mainly on utilisation of existing capacity more fully; 
ic sector investment in industry and mining was only a small pro- 
on of the total. The direct foreign exchange component of the 
Plan was about Rs. 400 crores. In 1951-52, the first year of the 
, there was a balance of payments deficit of Rs. 234 crores, but the 
tion improved substantially in the subsequent years because of the 
>ase in agricultural as well as industrial production. The deficit in 
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the balance of payments over the Plan period as a whole was Rs. 318 
crores. Of this, Rs. 196 crores was financed by external assistance and 
Rs. 122 crores by a draft on foreign exchange reserves. 

40. The following table show's the balance of payments position for 
the Second Plan period (figures for 1960-61 are subject to revision). 

Table 6: India’s balance of payments: Second Plan 

. (Rs. crores) 


items 

• 

195*3-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

(prelimi- 

nary) 

total 

Second 

Plan 

1956-61 

i exports 

635 

594 

576 

623 

625 

3053 

2 imports 

1099 

1233 

1030 

923 

1075 

536 o 

3 trade balance 

—464 

—639 

—454 

— 300 

—450 

—2307 

4 invisibles (net) (ex- 
cluding official 
donations) . 

111 

102 

81 

' 71 

55 

420 

5 current account 







.(net) . 

—353 

—537 

—373 

— 229 

—395 

—1887 

6 capital transac- 

tions (net) (exclu- 
ding official loans) 

-36 

—23 

—10 

-58 

—45 

“I72 

7 overall balance . 

—389 

—560 

—383 

—287 

—440 

—2059 

financed by 







A external assis- 
tance (including 
PL, 480 and 
665 assistance) 

113 

265 

34 i 

295 

392 

1406 

B IMF drawings 
,(net) 

55 

35 


—24 

— 11 

55 

C use of foreign 
exchange reser- 
ves 

221 

260 

42 

16 

59 

598 

total 

389 

560 

00 

287 

440 

2059 


The balance of payments deficit over the five year period is estimated at 
about Rs. 2100 crores as compared to the Plan estimate of Rs. 1100 crores. 
The external accounts came under heavy pressure soon after the Plan 
commenced, and die foreign exchange resources declined by Rs. 481 crores 
within a period of two years. A re-appraisal of the economic situation in 
1958 led to the decision to scale down the Plan somewhat and to concen- 
trate on “core” projects. The total external assistance utilised for the 
Plan has tinned out to be more than 50 per cent over the level that was 
originally envisaged. The drawing down of foreign exchange resources 
amounted to Rs. 600 crores, as compared to the Plan estimate of Rs. 200 
crores. 
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41. The adverse foreign exchange situation that developed during the 
Second Plan was due partly to underestimation of the direct foreign ex- 
change requirements of the Plan and partly to failure to take into ac- 
count sufficiently the growing import needs of a developing economy. 
The sharp rise in the tempo of private investment in the early stages of 
the Plan also contributed to the difficulties, although this probably affect- 
ed the timings of deficits rather than their total over the Plan period. 
The difficulties arising from, these shortcomings in planning were aggra- 
vated by two bad agricultural seasons during the Plan period. Food 
imports provided for in the balance of payments estimates for the Plan 
were 6 million tons. Actual food imports over the Plan period -have 
been about 20 million tons. Imports of raw cotton have also been on 
a substantial scale. However, since the emergence of the foreign exchange 
crisis a stringent import policy has been followed. A rigorous system of 
exchange allocations on a half-yearly basis has been adopted and no signi- 
ficant fresh commitments have been made unless they were covered by 
external assistance. 

Foreign Exchange Requirements of the Third Plan 

42. The estimates of balance of payments trends over a five year 
period inevitably present difficulties and must be regarded only as the 
best judgment that can be formed at this particular stage in the light 
of the available data. The Draft Outline of the Third Plan presented 
in June 1960 estimated export receipts at Rs. 3450 crores over the five- 
year period. The net receipts on invisibles were estimated at Rs. 120 
crores. These total receipts would, it was suggested, be matched by pay- 
ments in respect of maintenance imports totalling also Rs. 3570 crores. 
On this basis the requirements of external assistance for the Third Plan 
added up to Rs. 2600 crores as follows: 

(Rs. crores) 


1 payments for imports of capital goods and equipment required for Plan 

Projects ............ 1900 

2 components, balancing equipment, etc. for increasing the production of 

capital goods 200 

3 rc-financing of maturing obligations ' - 500 

total * • 2600 


This total was exclusive of P.L. 480 imports. Taking into account the 
agreement entered into a motith earlier with the United States 
for import of foodgrains valued at about Rs. 600 crores, the balance of 
payments gap for the Plan period was estimated at Rs. 3200 crores. 

43. These estimates have been gone over again in recent mouths. 
The total investment envisaged in the Third Plan is reckoned at Rs. 10,400 
crores and its direct foreign exchange requirements are estimated at 
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Rs. 2030 crores. As explained earlier, investment in the public sector 

R S b 7500 takCn ^ ^ 6100 Crores ~ this corresponds to the outlay of 
• 7500 ci cues— and that m the private sector at Rs. 4300 crores. The 
oreign exchange requirements for these investment programmes are 
shown m the table below:- . 1 u » Idmmes are 

Table /: Investment and foreign exchange requirement: Third Plan 


head 

A public sector 

1 agriculture and community development 

2 major and medium irrigation 

3 power ... 

4 village and small industries 

5 large and medium industries and minerals (including oil) 

6 transport and communications .... 

7 social services and miscellaneous. ... 

8 inventories 

total (public sector) 

B private sector 

1 large and meduim industries, minerals and transport 

2 villages and small industries 

3 others . 

total (private sector) 

C grand total. (A+B) ... 


(Rs. crores) 
total foreign 
investment exchange 


6io 

30 

65 0 

SO 

10X2 

320 

IOO 

20 

1470 

690 

I486 

320 

572 

90 

200 

* 

6lOO 

1520 

1350 

495 

325 

15 

2625 

Nfeg. 

4300 

510 

I24OO 

2030 


' 1 W °" t0 these ,m P°« requirements related to Plan projects, 
there aie the general needs of the economy by way of raw materials, 
omponents, replacement machinery, etc., to be provided for. In the 
estimates that follow a provision of Rs. 3650 crores has been indicated 

DraftOutZe 115 A “ u"' 8 ° CT ° reS ^ tha ° the P rovisi °n in the 
crores over ri ' g ^ lhe needs are lar 8 er ’ an estimate of Rs. 3800 

it is LTl W T 1 ' Pen ° d W ° Uld n0t be to ° hi § h ‘ Nevertheless, 
u not possible at this stage to provide more resources for this purpose. 

I£a“d anS ' S ° me Under - Utilisation of capacity will hav e P to be 


* Foreign exchange component of ‘inventories’ is included under other heads/ 
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45. Maintenance imports for 1961-62 are estimated at Rs. 746 crores. 
They will decline in the latter part of the Plan as the production of raw 
cotton, iron and steel, aluminium, industrial machinery and transport 
equipment, chemical intermediates, etc. increases progressively in the 
course of the Plan. These increases in domestic output will result in 
some savings in imports, but these will in part be counter-balanced 
by increased requirements in certain other lines. 


46. The provision of- Rs. 200 crores suggested in the Draft Outline for 
the import of components and other intermediate products needed to 
increase the output of machinery and transport equipment for the invest- 
inent programmes included in the Plan is being retained. It should be 
emphasised in this context that the dividing line between maintenance 
and developmental imports is by no means clear-cut. The provision of 
Rs. 200 crores mentioned above is meant primarily to highlight the fact 
that the execution of Plan projects requires the import not only of 
complete machines but also of materials to fabricate equipment in the 
country. The components and intermediate products of various kinds 
required for maintaining the production of capital goods at full capacity 
level add up to a much higher figure, and these requirements will grow 
as machine-building capacity develops. On a broader view, many of the 
other maintenance imports included in the estimate of Rs. 3650 crores 
are also to be used to increase the output of capital goods. For example, 
a major use of non-ferrous metals is the manufacture of cables to form 
part of electrical transmission systems, and the bulk of the estimated con- 
sumption of steel will go into construction and the fabrication of capital 
equipment. Foreign assistance for financing such imports thus contributes 
as directly for the fulfilment of the Plan as imports of machinery and 
equipment and, it is, indeed vital that a part of the total assistance for 
the Plan is secured in the form of such "non-project” imports. 


47. It has been evident for some time past that a greatly intensified 
export effort is essential if the country is to be in a position to meet its 
growing import requirements and to move forward progressively towards 
a balance in external accounts. The objective, as mentioned earlier, is 
to ensure that the economy is able to earn enough by way of exports 
so that it can, after a period of ten years or so, reduce substantially the 
dependence on assistance from abroad. Considerable stress has been laid 
on export promotion for the last two or three years. What is needed 
now is a clear acceptance of the sacrifices involved and sustained follow- 
up action with a view to getting results on a scale that is commensurate 
with needs. The lines along which this intensified effort is to be direct- 
ed and the measures needed for improving on export performance have 
figen indicated in another chapter. 
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48. Some other items in the balance of payments have also been re- 
estimated in the light of later data. The following Table sets forth the 
balance of payments estimates for the Third Plan as they now emerge: 

Table 8: Financing of foreign exchange requirements for the Third Plan 

(Rs. crores) 


item 

A Receipt 

1 exports ...... 

2 invisibles (net) (excluding official dona- 
tions) ...... 

3 capital transactions (net) (excluding 
receipts ^ of official loans and private 
foreign investment) 

4 external assistance . 

5 draft on foreign exchange reserves 

total (i to 5)*** .... 

B Payment 

1 imports of machinery and equipment 
for Plan projects 

2 components., intermediate products 
etc. for raising production of capital 
goods 

3 maintenance imports 

total (i to 3)*** ... 


total 
Second . 
Plan 

total 

Third 

Plan 

1961-62 

annual 

average 

Third 

Plan 

3053 

3700 

667 

740 

420* 

nil 

22 

nil 

— 172 
927® 
598 

—550 

2600 

nil 

— 133 
575 ** 
nil 

—no 

520 

nil 

4826 

5750 

1131 

1*50 


1900 

325 

3S0 

4826 

200 

3650 

60 

■ 746 

0 0 

m 

0 

4826 

5750 

1131 

1150 


' 49. It will be seen from the above that the total receipts from ex- 
ports tumg the Third Plan period are now being taken at Rs. 3700 
crores as compared to the actual receipts of Rs. 3053 crores during the 

pen0d ] and the estimate of Rs- 3450 crores given in the Draft 
Outline. During the last few months further studies have been made of 

thl imp T °“. V(: j mren l mts of the economy and the steps necessary to meet 
m. It is clear that without a substantial move forward on exports 

mateo 1 ! R r0§ Snu° f ^ ^° nomy wiIi be seriously jeopardised. The esti- 
mate m Rs 3700 crores shown m the Table is the minimum to be aimed 

at, the needs of the situation are, in fact, larger. Exports, however, take 
time to. glow and it is not possible to estimate precisely what level of 
earnings is, m fact, likely to materialise over the five year period. The 
estimate of Rs. 3700 crores has beeen worked out on tile has* of a study 
of the export possioihty ip respec t of all major commodities, and the 

ports 

©^ncIuding^ne^dw^ings^n^hcf^LM.F^ 01 ' ^ 38 sho ™ belew ' 

***^P!an Sfe ab ° Ut RS - ** for the Second 
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fullest effort must be made to realise this target. The trends in exports 

f°H k x? kep \ U n der review at the hi S hest level throughout the period 
of the Plan and all steps taken to ensure that export earnings are maxi- 

mised. Two points need to be emphasised in this context. Firstly, 
w rile increased production will help in enlarging the surpluses availa- 
S , 01 . , ex P 01t ’ foreign exchange earnings have at the present juncture 
to be increased even by sacrifice of domestic consumption. Secondly, 
exports wi ow only to the extent that the prices of our products are 
competitive. It will be essential in the coming years not only to restrain 
consumption m the interest of exports, but also to increase productivity 
and to keep down costs. 


50. Over the last five years net receipts from invisibles have shown 
a falling trend— from Rs, Ill crores in 1956-57 to Rs. 71 crores in 1959-60. 
The estimated net receipts for 1960-61 come to Rs. 55 crores. The falling 
trend reflects the increasing payments of interest and dividend on the one 
hand and the declining receipts from foreign exchange holdings abroad. 
In the 1 bird Plan period some improvement in gross receipts, particu- 
larly under foreign travel, transportation and insurance, is expected. 
This improvement will, however, be more than offset by the increase in 
interest liabilities on account both of the Second and the Third Plan 
loans. Provision has also to be made for the payment of 50 per cent 
of the freight on P.L. 480 imports. For 1961-62 a surplus of Rs. 22 
croies on invisibles is estimated. This will, however, fall progressively 
in the subsequent years, so that over the five-year period, the receipts 
and payments in respect of invisibles will more or less balance. 

51. The repayments of loans and credits falling due within the T hir d 
Plan period total Rs. 450 crores. Other capital transactions are estimated 
to involve a net outflow of Rs. 41 crores. The payments to Pakistan 
under the Indus Water Treaty agreement and to Kuwait for the return of 
Indian currency call for further foreign exchange resources amounting 
to Rs. 59 crores. The total provision required for capital repayments in 
the period of the Third Plan thus comes to Rs. 550 crores. 


52. What emerges on the whole is that the balance of payments posi- 
tion will continue under strain and that the external account will barely 
balance even with exports of the order of Rs. 3700 crores. This target 
of exports is by no means easy of achievement. It postulates fairly favou- 
rable conditions abroad, and an overriding priority to exports in domes- 
tic policy decisions. It must be stressed in this connection that the 
import requirements of machinery and equipment for the Plan are 
higher by Rs. 130 crores— Rs. 2030 crores as compared to the earlier esti- 
mate of Rs. 1900 crores. In presenting the estimates in the Table above, 
it has been assumed that payments out of external assistance for such 
imports will be limited to the total of Rs. 1900 crores. This means that 
•effort will have to be made to finance the balance by increased export 

33 P.C.-8. 
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earnings even beyond the level indicated in the Table. The total external 
assistance for the Third Plan is being taken at Rs. 2600 crores as in the 
Draft Outline. This is exclusive of P.L. 480 imports. Since, as stated’ 
above, the balance of payments position will continue to be a difficult 
one, it will be essential in the Third Plan period to continue the system 
of foreign exchange budgeting and allocations in all its rigour. It is 
evideht that in the coming years the scope for licensing new industrial 
capacity for which there is no provision in the Plan will, at best, be 
strictly limited. Even in cases where imports of plant and equipment 
can be financed from external resources, the point to consider would be 
whether the related imports cf raw materials, components, spares, etc. 
can be provided for. Any revision of the industrial targets in the Plan- 
would, in other words, have to be considered from all aspects, including, 
availability of foreign exchange of complementary domestic resources, and' 
of adequate transport, power and technical personnel. 

53. India received valuable assistance towards the Second Plan fron> 
the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development and a 
number of friendly countries. Early in 1960 the Bank sent out a 
Mission of three eminent bankers to study India's developmental pro- 
blems and requirements. The report of the Mission indicated, inter alia 
the broad lines along which resources from abroad could assist in the 
furtherance of the tasks envisaged in the Third Plan. Thereafter, an 
expert mission from the Bank visited the country and made a detailed,, 
technical study of the Plan, including its foreign exchange aspects.. 
There has been for some time past general recognition abroad that deve- 
lopmental assistance to be most effective and fruitful has to be made 
available on an assured basis over a number of years; that it has to take 
into account not merely the requirements of particular projects but of 
the developmental programme as a whole; and that the terms of repay- 
ment have to be adjusted to the anticipated growth in the recipient 
country’s capacity to create the necessary export surplus. These tasks*, 
obviously require concerted action on the part of industrialised countries, 
including the international agencies concerned. 

54. Over the past year or so, several meetings have taken place under 
the sponsorship of the International Bank of Reconstruction and' 
Development of the Consortium of friendly countries interested 
in India s economic development, and it is gratifying to note- 
that at the last meeting of the Consortium held from May 31 to June 2, 
1961, India has been assured of assistance totalling $ 2286 million (Rs.. 
1089 crores) in order both to provide immediate support to her balance' 
of payments and to cover mainly the import orders to be placed during: 
1961-62 and 1962-63. The United States has agreed to provide the larg- 
est share amounting to just under 50 per cent of the total ($ 1045 million). 
This is in addition to the P.L. 480 commodity assistance of about $ 1300 
million in respect of which agreements were signed earlier. The other- 
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members . o£ the Consortium have offered assistance to India totalling 
$ 1241 million (Rs. 591 crores) mostly to cover commitments in the first 
two years of the Third Plan; West Germany, $ 425 million; the ILK., 
$ 250 million; Japan, $ 80 million; Canada $ 56 million; France, 
$30 million; and the International Bank together with the International 
Development Association, $ 400 million. The U.S.S.R. had already 
authorised earlier two credits amounting to Rs. 238 crores for use on 
Thiid Plan projects. A number of other friendly countries, namely, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland and Switzerland, have also extended 
credits totalling Rs. 67 crores for projects in the Third Plan. 

55. The carry-over of total assistance available from the authorisations 
of the Second Plan is of the order of Rs. 365 crores. This, together with 
the fresh assistance mentioned above, gives the Third Plan a good start. 
Further meetings of the Consortium are envisaged for reviewing the pro- 
gress of the Third Plan and for considering India’s further requirements 
for the Plan. Some countries, not yet members of the Consortium, have 
also expressed interest in India’s Plans. These developments in the field 
of external assistance are highly encouraging; they represent a bold and 
coopei ative approach to the problem of assisting development in the 
under-developed parts of the world. They highlight correspondingly the 
need for maximum effort on our part to mobilise domestic resources with 
the utmost vigour, and to ensure in every possible way that the assis- 
tance that is available is utilised without delay and to the fullest benefit 
of the economy. It is also vital in this context that the utmost possible 
effort should be made to increase exports on a continuing and progressive 
scale. It is hoped _that the industrialised countries will on their part 
assist by removing such restrictions as may at present exist on imports 
from developing countries. 

56. The balance of payments difficulties that the country is facing 
are, it must be stressed, not short-term or temporary; they will continue 
for several years to come. External assistance is essential for this period, 
but the aim must be to make the economy more and more self-reliant, so 
that it is able to support within a period of ten or twelve years an ade- 
quate scale of investment from its own production and savings. Normal 
inflows of foreign capital may continue but reliance on special forms of 
external assistance has to be reduced progressively and eliminated. The 
Third Plan represents a crucial stage in this process. 

Conclusions 

57. The resources position for the Third Plan, it may be* stressed, in 
conclusion, is inevitably a strained one. The development effort to be 
undertaken has to be commensurate with the need to ensure a statisfac- 
tory rate of growth in national income and in productive capacity. The 
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process of transformation of a stagnant economy commenced in the First 
Plan and accelerated in the Second Plan has to be carried forward fur- 
ther with even greater speed. The recent population trend as revealed 
by the census makes the task for the next ten or fifteen years more ardu- 
ous.^ It is essential in this situation to call for the maximum effort and 
sacrifice the community is capable of. 



for the public sector programmes is not to be interpreted as indicating 
tlm limit of possibilities in this regard. As stated earlier, the lines along 
which savings can be enlarged progressively during the Third Plan period 
mei it intensive and continuous study. There has to be a close scrutiny 
of all non-Plan expenditures; economies in expenditure, both on Plan 
and on non-Plan items, can release some resources for financing deve- 
lopment. The experience of the Second Plan suggests that the scope 
for taxation may, in fact, be larger than is foreseen at this stage. Pro- 
vident funds, extension of life insurance and similar social security 
schemes to institutionalise savings are a potential source for further 
resources. There is need for a country wide savings drive, particularly 
in the rural areas. In the States steps are being taken to place greater 
responsibilities on local self-governing institutions. Larger resources for 
development can be mobilized if through these institutions the com- 
munity is induced to take greater interest and participate in local deve- 
lopmental programmes. 


59. The limit to financial resources is never an absolute one; it 
is i elated to the quality of effort that is brought to bear on implemen- 
tation of projects, on garnering of their surpluses, and on prevention, 
through fiscal and other measures," of leakages of resources into consump- 
tion or non-priority investment. Substantial investments have been made 
in the public sector over the last ten years and every effort must be made 
to ensure that they yield an adequate surplus on the basis of which to 
plan further advance. Development has in due course to become self- 
financing; the surpluses from past investments constitute the source for 
fui ther development. It is important that in choosing their projects for 
implementation, the Central as well as State Governments keep constant- 
ly in mind the need to get results from these investments as quickly as 
possible. Even a comparatively small delay in completing a project and 
putting it into productive use can make a significant difference to the re- 
sources available for investment. The point is that as an economy deve- 
lops, even marginal improvements in planning and execution over a 
number of points can yield a large return in the aggregate. With ade- 
quate attention to these aspects of the problem, resources can be raised 
beyond the limits that are at present indicated. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PRICE POLICY FOR THE THIRD PLAN 

ce policy in a developing economy has to concentrate on two main 
ectives: (a) it must ensure that the movements of relative prices accord 
h the priorities and targets that have been set in the Plan; and (b) it 
st prevent any considerable rise in prices of essential goods that enter 
> the consumption of low income groups. Both these aspects were stress- 
in the First and the Second Plans, and various measures were taken in 
course of these Plans to correct or moderate undesirable trends. 
:es, however, fluctuated widely in the First Plan period and they have 
wn a rising trend through the Second Plan period. At the commence- 
lt of the Third Plan, the levels of wholesale prices and cost-of-living are 
ady high and it is essential to ensure that there is no accentuation of 
itionary pressures in the course of the Third Plan and that the levels 
fving of the more vulnerable classes in society are safeguarded. 

Prices in the First Plan 

l. Table 1 on the following page indicates the price trends over the 
. Plan period. The index of wholesale prices at the end of the Plan 
about 22 per cent lower than in March 1951. It must be borne in 
3, however, that this is a somewhat misleading comparison as 
tionary pressures were at their height in 1951 because of the Korean 
n. As compared to 1950, the fall in the general index of prices 
lower— about 8 per cent; prices of food articles fell by about 14 per 
; some of the other groups such as fuel, power, light and lubricants 
manufactures showed a rise. With the end of the 
?an war and following the dis-inflationary fiscal and monetary 
:ures taken by Government in the course of 1951, prices recorded a 
;ed fall, the index coming down from 125*2 in March 1951 to 99*9 
larch 1952. The index was more or less steady around this level 
he n^xt two years. The bumper crop of 1953-54 resulted in a sharp 
in prices, especially in the prices of foodgrains; the index for food 
les came down from 102*2 in March 1953 to 98*6 a year later and 
ier to 82*9 in March 1955. It was in this situation that the ceiling 
flan outlays was raised and some purchases of foodgrains were made 
overnment account. By July 1955, a distinctly upward trend in prices 
ged. This trend continued for the rest of the Plan period. The 
c of wholesale prices in March 1956 was 98*1, Le. ? only slightly 
v the 1952-53 level. 



Table 1: Index number of wholesale prices: 1950—1956 
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7 . The major explanation of the continued uptrend in wholesale 
•prices in the Second Plan period is undoubtedly the rising pressure of 
demand resulting from the growth of population and of money incomes. 
.Supply factors have also played their part from time to time. In 1957-58, 
the production of foodgrains was 6 million- tons less than in the previous 
year. In 1959-60, again, foodgrains production was about 4 million tons 
less than in the previous year. The output of cotton in that year was 
18 per cent below that in the previous year; that of jute was 12 per cent 
lower and that of oilseeds was short by about 8 per cent. These short- 
falls and fluctuations in agricultural production have reacted adversely on 
the price level as a whole. The level of foodgrains prices at the end of 
the Second Plan cannot be considered too high, but it has to be recognised 
that there have been large fluctuations in these prices in the course of 
the Second Plan period; in fact, if one compares the average level of 
cereal prices in 1960-61 with that in 1955-56, the rise was as large as 37 
per cent. The relative stability of foodgrains prices latterly has been 
due largely to P.L. 480 imports. 

8. As in the case of wholesale prices, the trend of the working class 
•cost-of-living index was upward all through the Second Plan period. The 
index (1949=100) rose from 100 at the commencement of the Second Plan 
to 124 by the close of the Plan. In the earlier part of the Plan, the rise 
in the index was mainly because of the increase in foodgrains prices. The 
relative stability in these prices in the last two years has not, however, 
kept the cost-of-living from going up. This is because items other than 
foodgrains in the food group and several other elements in the cost-of- 
living have recorded an increase. 

9 . The experience of the Second Plan period reinforces the point 
that given a substantial investment programme, the degree to which 
prices can be kept relatively steady depends vitally on how far agricul- 
tural production, that is, the production of food as well as raw materials, 
-can be increased. Industry, mining and transport have to develop rapidly 
if an adequate rate of growth of the economy is to be achieved. But, 
all this development must rest on the foundation of a more efficient” and 
progressive agriculture. It follows that since agricultural output is 
subject to the vagaries of the monsoon, a programme of rapid industriali- 
sation can be carried through without creating economic instability only 
if there are adequate stocks with Government to meet these periodical 
shortages. Moreover, agricultural prices are subject to large seasonal and 
regional variations, which are often aggravated by speculative hoarding. 
'These variations have also to be moderated through judicious purchases 
and sales by Government. 

Outlook for the Third Plan 

10. The question now is as to the outlook in respect of prices for 
die Third Plan. Clearly, the pull of demand factors in a growing 
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about 2-8 million tons of foodmLJand t h ? W in hand 

tons of wheat are expected if foe ab ° U£ 14 ‘ 4 million (metric) 

reasonable assurance that the price of Lem ^ ^ PJL 480 gi -s 
^ams as a group-will not rise signifi , and to an ex tent of food- 

the monsoons do no, misbeha „ e ser f„“ ' y “ ,he m « fe » yearn if 

12. The production potential nf th^ 
considerably in the last few years botl . C ° Untry has been strengthened 

y S ’ bWh m ^'ealwre and in industry. 
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fertiii S e rs . The delaw to* 3 ., SUbstantiaI increase in tb 125 

reduced. Industrial 7 utlll sation of irrie-atm f t C ava ilability of 

r* wsjr u “r - are b W 

components will com - n res P ect of importpd ' n lecent years 
whole, promis „/ 0 Tr% the ° Utlo <* far E* ^ ffiate ^ and 
required for J PI ^“ **»« &r mobilisin' 2 ^ ™ 
scale; every effort will he deficit financing O o 03 resources 

b »* OU account of r„ b "* restrict the iL ° * StnCtl >' limi Kd 

requirements of pj^“' ° f “* Private '^“toT" 

due regard to the need f Thus ’ the Pla n has been f * ^ enuine 
keeping a balanr-p n ‘ or minimising inflad formulated with 

uvarfaMitvof”” D £ tW “° *« </SST 'or 

' Upplies t0 match them. 31 demand « and the 

| 'J’l 

proportional Se ! T"** Sub «antiall y *£ raise * ^ year can 
implicit in‘dm Pi an eC ° ndIy ’ the var mus restmintf ^ m ° re than 
situation of excess dTmLdT ^ ° Perate t0 the full ° n c ° nsurn PP° n 

peri ° d - Thirdi y» whr; s :f. p -- °v er , P : x r e ; 

tke rates of growth i„ envisages a certain k,i PJan 

SnnSTto tZr° M “ *“* »d ItpS “• a ™«‘ 

*** "vS^r " = " ^ 

Third ™ d »“ b ' it win he n e cessa „ . . , 

essential commons , and ^ *** - P eclaHy"on pZ of 

toe C °T‘ iV h aCti °" bef ° re d ''«cuI P ' P a c r t ua ,; n h d ” anC ' "' ith a “retegv 
large, what has to be actually become acute R„ „ , 

press„,«, although a station of’X* ."Ps»rge of inflationary 

ttoTIr Ki ‘ h consequential pS Sls c a”n “ r “ P ' ct <* 
time. Measures to counteract bnth e 11 emerge from time to 

readiness. Even apart from * 7PCS of trends have to be kept in 

seasonal fluctuations and regional LETT' 1 • Pri “ rises or f aPs, We 

ST stable and cal1 for 

likely to provide him a better fncentiw T T farmer P rodu ces are 
uncertain prices. than kigh but fluctuating and 

Scope and Limits of P rice p olicy 

aspect’ of :Z U b ~ y P te ^ haS » be viewed al one 
- ought ,0 ho done S respect pXT " p £ “ 
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structure of prices are related to a number of basic economic decisions- 
some of which are taken by Government, but others rest with the 
producers, consumers and investors who are widely scattered and act in 
terms of the prospects of economic gain to themselves. A plan tries 
tc ring these related decisions into a common focus, but there are limits 
to which the course of prices can be altered in the short run Each 
major policy decision, such as what scale of investment to undertake 
what priority to give to short-term quick-maturing investments the 
choice between alternative modes of raising the resources required 
i Rising or lowering of export quotas-all these carry with them certain- 
implicit decisions as to the course of prices. Given these decisions it 
must be recognised that the scope for altering the structure of prices is 
by no means unlimited. 1 S 

16. Certain upward pressures on prices are implicit in development and 

™inn Ve f t0 aC - epted ' The prOCeSS ° f ste PP in S U P investment involves 
creation of money incomes ahead of the availability of goods and services 

nves tment ados to real national product after a time, and certain types 
o investment take a longer time to mature than certain others. The laiier 

larlvThe^r f °“’ ^ * S the UpWard pressure 011 prices. Simi- 

y, the more long-maturing the projects undertaken, the greater is the 

resultant strain on the system. The substantial transfer of manpower and 
er resources to new uses involves payment of larger monetary rewards.. 
This also is a significant inflationary factor. 

17. There are, on the other hand, factors that tend to moderate these 
upivard pressures. To the extent that there are unused resources tint 
can be drawn upon and in so far as in certain sectors such as agriculture 
an increase in production could be secured quickly with couLratlvelv 

sTfteLrTIm 11 '’ thC eXpan T ary PrCSSUreS jUSt mention ed may be 
softened. Then, again, some of the investment made earlier add to current 

output, and as the level of technology and organisation! lionc Z 

prove, lelatively large increases in output could be secured without a pro 

poitionate increase in costs. Factors such as these have, in favourable 

=T^t k r ible / 0r Certain COUntries to ^eve high ratil 
gr th with a fair degree of price stability. Given the ramisite nrn 

duction and savings effort backed by an appropriate price policy the 

expansionary pressures generated by development can successfully be con- 

m ?•’ ^ ^ aIance between the expansionary and the moderatino- factors 

z:z?^ n : h r mr ■ to be 

of VP, P 1 U y h t0 Step Up investm ents continually over a period 

into skilled w 15 i° C ° nV a rt a gl '° Wing P ro P° rtion of unskilled rural labour 

prli ofadl "HZ an c- teCh f ian i Vari ° US b0ttICneCkS ^ 

p ocess adaptation. Since the real resources needed have to be mobi- 
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ability secured for those sectors of the p 3 ^ c hl S h degree of nrorit- 
" 101 e rapidly, It is essential to be preDared ^^ 11 Il3Ve l ° ,,e upended 
price level, while directing everv effn P d for a moderate rise in the 
m the prices of essential Lnmldides ? prevendn ff a rise- 

obvious H the foianciai^outlays ^^tl^pfa " pn ' Ce lises are 

prices, the real content of the Plan ^ ^ realised oni 7 at higher 

flationary s i tuation is nQ£ conduc ^ educed. An in- 

, dlst °rts relative prices and tends to move" 105 ' ^ USe ° f resour «s.- 

that have higher priority from a sol T T* awa >' from ‘he uses, 

earners, among whom are some of the inT °, V “ W ' The fixed “come 
cannot be expected to put up too lorn vulnerabIe classes in society, 
dard of living, and yet if money incomZ erosion cheir real stan- 
the result can only be to' give a further^! "* ' nCreased over a wide sector,, 
problem then, is one of drawing the righUin^h^ 6 inflationai 7 s P iral - The- 
tion and too little, and of devisfng a 2n “ t0 ° much interven- 

regulation at certain vital points fn the syste^ tCChniques of con£rol « and 

Constituents of Price Policy 

20. A major constituent of price policv in a- • - 

monetary discipline. Fiscal policy « Z ? Uuatwn » &cal and 1 
excess purchasing power which tends tn 1 f ected t0 mopping up the 
evel of available supplies. The quantum^ UP f emands above the 
words, be adequate to keep downE-™ f taXatl0n must > m other 
for in the Plan. The requLmT* of heTubr * ^ ^ P ™ ided 
gramme must be met by the transfer of 1 7 ° $eCt ° r investmen t pro- 

rather than by creatio/of fresh nurch ” * leSOUrces from th e public 
fiscal policy in all its aspects muster Sm ^ P ower - In other words,, 
mobilising savings more Effectively. ** rCStrainin ? consumption and 

pubhc Price policy of 

ing public savings. They must therefo ^ impomn£ roIe in enlarge 
£a in the high standard of efficiency requfrel for" ^ main - 
price policy should be such as would secure an J PUrP ° Se ’ Their 
investment made from public funds adequate return on the 

as in hand ' rith j« 

government operation,. £%~J ZZgtlS 
creation through banks. The credit needs off , paCe ^ credit 
continually on the increase and have to be provS"* r°"° m? 
however, be taken to see that the ^ P ° ded £or * Care must, 

private sector do not go out of line vL’th^h ^ ° f deveIo P ments in the 
not go out of hne with those envisaged in the Plan and 
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v estment. Xe Sp e U cu htive *Sg°of ^T" 5 availabIe for in- 

ventories need particuiariv to hr ,° mmodlties ancl accumulation of i„. 
credit control followed hitherto by th^Re^ P ° bCy ° f selective 

supplemented by measure, desired ,o r «tricT '>«" 

by the banks. Interest rates have L nt > , aggregate credit creation 

has not been raised, a system of L 7 P ’ and iikhou $ h the bank rate 
beyond defined limits has been institmedTv T b X banks 

of monetary, management apart the fact has f ^ ReSCrve BanL Details 
India is very scarce relatively to the deman I f reC ° gm ' sed that capital 
long run interest of the economy, the prices h t ,1' ^ in the 

111 s P ec,al cases, reflect real costs This k P for i£ shouId > save 
the priority to be accorded to various nr imp ° mnt both for assessing 
cetmmmmg the prices of the products or 

■domestic die need 'for' 0 “ f ' tCnt for overcoming 

cc 01 iomi S e on imports and to ,w,v f SCVeral y ears to come « t o 

tmually be towards an increase in d eXports ’ the pressure will C on- 

the need to enlarge ^ ^ —tiering 

production will have to be createc^ve f SUipluSes from domestic 
Prices. In the foreign exchange lua fon ,1 ° f ^ 

the choice is between an enlargement n f h tbe count ry is facing, if 
fe in the prices to be ea ™ngs and a 

have a decided preference. C COnsi,mer - the former must 

™«,ure, regulatory 

...come group,. Ie may be mLJ“ 1" ^ P “ low M<1 ««d 

■"Hi direct controls in certain sector!’ I, allocation, 

lat so ]on & a s steel is scarce it should ri* ^ agreed ^ for instance, 
uses on the basis of agreed priorides It ^ between competing 
raise the price of any 'commodity that i 7 ’ °J C ° UrSC< be Gemini to 
able from an overall poinT of view t o /ciT ^ ^ ™ be desir- 

bulk of the available supplies leavL thl ^ bidder get die 

similarly, there is a shortage of an essemjfd l ° ^ ^ devices ‘ Tf > 
distribution at a fair price to genuine user ° f pdces and 

■course of action to adopt. The sZ “f W ° Uld be appropriate 
ife like food or cloth. The prices of w7 S ° ning a PP Ji es to essentials of 
■HMt be held reasonably ,, ab L Z ^ ““■**>» 

essential" or could be classed a, c oZS “ “”””»d..ie, tha, are "less 
may have to be tolerated. In the c a« of ™ ! ' “ r “' ' “ P ric “ 

“ ~ £ 
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in their prices does not affect the 129 

Fnce regulation may vary from rn “T 0 " The techniques of 

“ rr in ««■*«£ ™ jrrts to commodity; in -I 

levek of prices. In other c ^ be *' ' » y ™y » secure reasonable 
but, on arrangements and some direcf o^ of disiri- 

Ct ControIs m ay be inescapable. 

Coverage of Controls 

respenTs"™,^^ “ d m ' lke sII “*b'o”f 

ptirdrases by rhe manufacturing J "“ prices ' hro '* h regulated 

the Essential Commodities Act and ? I envisaged. Both under 

and Regulation Act, the prices and d t ? &e Indu ^ Developmen 
Cities are subject to conSTc" ^ 1 * ^ of ^ 

excise duty from time to time on I l!T r ° adjmt tbe ra tes of 

a y the relationship between particular ^ 3rtlC ^ es so as t0 alter suit- 
justments can be made only when the h d At present > these ad- 
would be desirable to examine whether ^n ^tLT bemg presented - it 
government should take powers to alter , 1IUerest of flexibility 

defined limits in the course of the year ^ SUitably withi * 

which prices may hlvftoTe^djasmd uT ^ aM ^ extent co 
to be determined in the light of the trend^ ° r downwards will have 
as the y mise from time to time Jn the 5 “ and d «aand 

Present is one of dealing witTa surplus T ^ proble m at 
a part of this surplus. But since tfr^ d * be possible to export 
sugar is higher than the world prices sale^T^ ^ ° f P roducti °n of 
ed. Over a period, the internal demand for f haVe to be subsidis- 

aim of policy should be to improve yields “ eadiJy rise > and the 

area under cane cultivation at die colt of t0 increase the 

cotton, from the point of view of the col 7 ° PS ' In re ^ d to 
would be desirable, but it has to be h mer ’ Iower P^ces of cloth 
raw cotton has to be made good b “ mind that the shortage of 
In a situation like this, a price iJcemivJ'f ^ { ° rei ^ 1 exchange, 

justifiably be preferred. In the case of T “ CTea * ed P rod uction could 
"T « same time as d fm.r d l»rS £ ? “ «*« 

Prices for commercial ions liu Sd t T rf “!»'«• 

all these aspects. regulated on a consideration 

itsufj^r^rrs m t ks “ p - * 

23^19 PayS ’ ° r WhCther hi * gainS are mtercepted by" mMdlem^ 
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to go up in periods of shortage. The same hokLT " 1 ^ 
dities for which demand is in excels oT the f ™ P ° rted comm °- 
tate Trading Corporation has sought to reduce 1 & the SUppheS ‘ The 
importing some commodities in bulk and Jr u mar g ms by 
To the extent possible rmVlrli^ » . e ^ m £ to actual users. 

ed commodities or in respect Clther m res P ect of import- 

reduced by means of trLina rh StlcalIy produced ones should be 
agencies. tr3dmg throu ^ governmental or cooperative 

Open Market Oper ATIONS in Foodgrains 

28. In an economy like ours where a suh^^r i 
expenditure incurred by families in the J b P ro Portion of the 

grains, reasonable stability of foodprain mcom e ranges is on food- 
The experience in this field over Tf Z ?"“* “ ot vit » importance, 
ly that this is a field in which n.il^ f and more has shosvn dear- 

decontrol are feasible. Government mnsHwlTe™ 1 ”° r C ° mp,e “ 
regulate effectively the course of . ys be 111 a position to 

the supplies in hand and the - grams prices. In regard to wheat. 

offer reasonable assurance of 2* 0VCT ** ^ yCars 

of serious crop failure The sitinf • 1 ^ exce P t P er baps in the event 

- “ «*» « b. possible t irrem'ofTt * *** “ d »»" 

quantities of rice within the available t ^ ^ S l' t0 ' mport adef P ia te 
rariabk. ” ^ 

farmer, in reasonable return. The 

and the other commodities that he nmd ,, he pnces of foodgrains 
helow a reasonable mintoum The 7 ”v b ' allOT " d “ 

extended use of fertilisers and adonf • ^ Year Plan P ostuIa tes 

farmer. The farmer should have the Z ^ impr ° Ved Practices by the 
investments and to put in a larger effort £ ° make< these 

sharp fluctuations in prices and t> J A P ° llCy desi g ned to prevent 
essentia! i„ ^ interSTf Tnle^TT ,* l«el is 

that the appropriate measures or polities Should' be “ importimt 
nounced well in time to ensure tL Z t l enunciated and an- 
The other objective, no less essential • benefit accrue s to the farmer, 
consumer, and, as has been stated in JV ° the Merest of, the 

necessary to ensure that the prices of ler . P 31 "^ 1 a phs, it is particularlv 
grains do not rise excessively These coJ^d C ° mm ° dities such as food- 
broad lines of policy. The kev tostJ? ™ 0113 indicate onl Y the 
buffer stocks and operating on^em ***** up <* 

sales over a wide front. Since prices i? 1 contmuo «s purchase and 

prices vary between different parts of the 
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here may be purchasing operations in some parts and s elling 
in others. A major difficulty in the past has been inadequate 
dlities with Government. It is essential as part of long-range 
y that the storage and warehousing facilities, under Govern- 
Ltrol, should be rapidly expanded. It should be known that 
t the Plan period Government would buy if prices of food- 
led to sag and would sell if they tended to rise. While un- 
assisted and will assist for some time more in adding to the 
i Government, it will be essential more and more to add to 
:s by domestic purchases, as production increases. Similarly, 
or wherever in the country prices of foodgrains tend to rise, 
it should be prepared to sell adequate quantities from its 
hese open market operations need to be undertaken flexibly 
arge number of places, so that their impact is felt directly at 
where it is needed. 

ere and to what extent zoning arrangements will be necessary 
to be determined in the light of practical considerations, 
whether the purchase and sale operations should be under- 
:tly by the Central Government or through the State Govern- 
l question on which decisions will need to be taken on 
grounds. What must be assured is that Government's ability 
e the course of prices is steadily increased and this requires 
operations over a wide front by way of purchase and sale. 
}f stocks with Government from this point of view might well 
? about five million tons. A network of cooperative and 
tal agencies close to the farmer, licensing and regulation of 
:rade, extension of State trading in suitable directions and a 
e sharing by Government and cooperatives in distribution 
Lts at retail stage are essential for the success of purchase and 
ions for stabilising prices and correcting seasonal and regional 
Regulation and control of prices are in this view an aspect 
>lem of institutional changes— that is, a strengthening of public 
rative as against private agencies— that must necessarily 
developmental planning. 

conclude: the Plan provides for adequate increases in the out- 
:ntial commodities to permit reasonable increase in essential 
n. The primary task is to achieve these targets. Deficiencies 
uect can be overcome only with difficulty. Fiscal and mone- 
:s have continually to be orientated towards restraint in 
n and maximisation of savings. The role of direct reguia- 
ontrols is essentially to correct imbalance in selected sectors 
ds purpose, buffer stocks and market operations are vital, 
ations have to be directed towards keeping price fluctuations 
f foodgrains and other basic essentials within defined maximum 
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and minimum limits. Price rigidity is incompatible with development and 
some prices^ cannot but rise. The object must be to regulate within 
efined^ limits the prices of basic essentials. Price regulation involves 
action at various points. The necessary incentives to larger production 
have to be preserved. It is, therefore, envisaged that Government would 
set up and promote the necessary cooperative and State agencies for 
purchase and sale of foodgrains at appropriate stages so as to strengthen 
its power to influence the course of prices and to prevent anti-social 
activities like hoarding and profiteering from getting the upper hand. 



CHAPTER VIII 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 
Review of Imports 


Over the past decade, plans of economic development have exerted 
increasing influence on the country’s foreign trade, in partic ular , on im- 
ports. With the growth of industrial production and the development 
of the economy as a whole, the level of imports has risen substantially 
•over the last decade. Over the First Plan period the total imports amounted 
to Rs. 3620 crores or an average of Rs. 724 crores a year. In the Second 
Plan there was a sizeable step-up in the level of imports on account of 
the larger requirements of capital goods, raw materials, intermediate 
products, components, etc. . During the first two years of the Plan im- 
ports rose sharply— from Rs. 746 crores in 1955-56 to Rs. 1099 crores in 
1956-57 and to Rs. 1233 crores in 1957-58. Total imports declined in 
the two following years, a level of Rs. 920 crores being recorded for 
1959-60. This decline in imports resulted from the tightening up of im- 
port licensing which the country had to follow in face of the foreign 
•exchange difliculties. Imports in the last year of the Second Plan are 
estimated at around Rs. 1080 crores. For the Second Plan period as a 
whole, aggregate imports are estimated at Rs. 5360 crores-an annual 
average of Rs. 1072 crores, which is about 50 per cent higher than the 
average level for the First Plan. The following Table gives the annual 
average for imports of three main categories of goods during the First 
and the Second Plans: 


Table 1: Imports 1951—61 


category 

consumer goods 

raw materials and intermediate goods 
capital goods 
total 


(Rs. crores) 


1951-56 

1956-61 

annual 

annual 

average 

average 

235 

247 

364 

502 

125 

323 

724 

1072 


2. The Third Plan with its larger investment progr amm e an< i con _ 
tinued priority for the development of basic and heavy capital gaods 


I 33 
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ztzzzz r“- 

expected to amount to Rs. 1900 crores. kwill be necessary 

to provide for rmnnrfc „„ , necessary, in addition, 

order of at least L 200 cr^T™-’ bakncin S e< 3 ui pment, etc. of the 
. , crores for increasing: the domestic mitmn 

essential consumer goods e-tr fr.y - ° replacement, 

the extent of R« f tbe maintenanc e of the economy to 

ports, during the Third'S p^iof thT coLs ? to R? ^ 48 ° 
ST* with an Wage levii of Rs. 


r 3 Ji 8 s qrr - z~ z°: s r k r 

»“e h o a r t he r S y d b r - 

savings also reflect the inrrpaspc • i , bl . rd P an P er iod. These 
modities during the Plan period ^he ^ ° f agricuIturaI cora- 

in respect of commoS^Ch as 2 cotton^ t ?***«?. « 

chemicals, paper^nd paper-board ^tc ST" e ’ Uip '“"'- *■» — 
in part by the latger requirement „£ °T 

goods notably, special steels, non-ferrom meiaSiTr 5 ”” 
petroleum products, fertilisers, etc. h than a!ummiu m. 


Plan VeS° f thr p t* C n?svS Ce f°f P osition durin g the Third 

port licensing will be continued and S.pS'ved ' 'npTtato.^ 

Review of Exports 

4. Over the past decade, on the whole Ind.V* „ 
stagnant. The First Plan annual .raw of^LT" 0 T bee " 
been smaller but for the exceptionally bifh R 6 °? Crores m ight have 
of the war in Korea, whaTtbT^X*^ m 1951 -52 on account 
would have been higher but f or 2 r I ”"?*** ° f ^ 614 crores 

Europe. In volume, exports wl MvbTT “ 1958 in USA “0 

cent but, on account of ,ess twuJuT ^ 9 P “ 

values, this increase was 
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not reflected in larger export earnings. The trends during the period 
1951-52 to 1960-61 may be seen from the Table below: 

* 

Table 2 : Exports 1951-61 


(base 1950-51=100) 

(value in Rs. erores) 


year 

value 

volume 

index 

unit 

value 

index 

year 

value 

volume 

index 

unit 

value 

index 

1951-52 

733 

80 

148 

1956-57 

620 

IOI 

98 

1952-53 

577 

89 

104 

1957-58* 

591 

96 

98 

1 953“54 

531 

89 

96 

1958-59 

559 

94 

97 

1954-55 

593 

94 

102 

I959“60 

644 

105 

98 

1955-56 

609 

103 

94 

I960-6I 

645 

n.a. 

n.a. 

total 

3043 


•• 

total 

3069 



average 

609 

9i 

109 

average 

614 

99t 

981 * 


5 . Economic development within the country increased domestic de- 
mands and reduced the surpluses available for exports. Thus, over the 
decade, while the total world export trade doubled, India’s share in it 
declined from 2*1 per cent in 1950 to 1*1 per cent in 1960 . 

6 . In the pattern of export trade over the past decade, two main 
trends could be observed. Firstly, among commodities which are directly 
oi largely based on agricultural production (which still account for the 
bulk of India’s exports) such as tea, cotton textiles, jute manufactures, 
hides and skins, spices and tobacco, on the whole exports did not im- 
prove. However, significant increases were achieved in the exports of 
new manufactures and of products like iron ore, but these were not 
sufficient to offset the decline in the traditional exports. These trends 
may be seen from the following Table: 

Table 3 : Pattern of exports 1951—60 

(Rs. erores) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1 agricultural commodities and related 

manufactures 

496-5 

489-3 

453*5 

473*6 

cotton and jute manufactures (in- 

eluded in item 1) . 

250*5 

181-7 

153*4 

180*5 

2 other manufactures 

58-4 

6i*o 

53*3 

105*0 

new manufactured products (included 

m item 2 ; ... 

8*9 

8-6 

12*5 

25*0 

3 r minerals 

23*4 

34*4 

46-2 

53 *o 

total .... 

578-3 

584-7 

553*0 

631*6 


*Net of silver exports, 
f Average for four years. 


Note: Statistics in Tables 2, 3 and 4 in this Chapter are based ’on data published by 
' the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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7. In recent years and, more especially since the middle of the Second 
Plan period, a series of measures have been initiated with the object of 
stepping up exports. It is possible that but for these efforts exports 
during recent years might have been lower. The measures in question 
were fairly widely conceived and included organisational changes, increas- 
ed facilities and incentives and diversification of trade. To the first 
group belong Export Promotion Councils, which have been set up for 
cotton textiles, silk and rayon, engineering goods, chemicals, tobacco, 
spices, cashew, leatheT, plastics, sports goods and mica; establishment 
of the Export Risks Insurance Corporation; assignment to Commodity 
Boards for tea, coffee and coir of the duties of Export Promotion Coun- 
cils; and increased facilities for publicity, fairs, exhibitions etc. In the 
second group may be mentioned measures such as removal of export 
controls and quota restrictions, abolition of most export duties, refund 
of excise duties, special import licences for raw materials for exports, 
and priorities for transport facilities. Thirdly, through the activities of 
the State Trading Corporation and development of trading relations 
with USSR and countries in Eastern Europe, there has been progress in 
the diversification of India's foreign trade. 

Direction of Trade 

8. The following Table brings out changes in the direction of India's 
foreign trade during the First and Second Plan periods: 

Table 4: Direction of India's foreign trade 


I 

country/area 

ECAFE countries 

1952 

. 25*7 

exports 

1956 

x 6*3 

i960 

17*0 

(per cent shares) 

imports " 

1952 1956 i960 

13*6 12*4 I 3 *i 


Japan 


4*9 

5*5 

2*4 

5*2 

5*4 

2 

West Asia 

5*7 

5*8 

6.5 

7*7 

10*8 

7*5 

3 

Africa] 

3*6 

3*9 

2.5 

3*8 

4 *o 

4*4 

4 

Western Europe 

29*6 

39*8 

38*5 

30*1 

50*1 

,40*4 


U. K. ... 

20*5 

29-8 

27*5 

18*5 

25*0 

20*0 


European Economic Com- 
munity .... 

7*5 

8*3 

8*0 

8*8 

20*0 

18. 

5 

Eastern Europe and China . 

i *3 

3*5 

8*o 

2*2 

4*2 

3*7 

6 

North America 

21*1 

17*0 

18-7 

37*3 

12*4 

25*2 


U.S.A. 

19*0 

14*7 

16*0 

33*6 

11*3 

23*7 

7 

Latin America . 

1-4 

1*0 

2*5 


0*1 

0* 1 

8 

Oceania 

4*3 

4*4 

3*1 

2*0 

1*7 

2*3 

9 

others . 

7*3 

8*3 

3*2 

3*3 

4.3 

3*3 


total 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

too* 0 

100*0 

100*0 

At 

present Western Europe 

accounts for nearly 39 

per 1 

cent of 

India's 

export trade, U.K. taking 28 per cent of the 

exports. 

The share of U.K. 
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^as remained m^re or less constant at this level for a mmV t 
The share of North Amprin j„„r , , 7 C1 t0 a number of years. 

per cent in 1956 ^ butted P °' “ 1952 " 

ports. Exports to ECAFF * 0 ^ P er cent £ ^ ie £ o £ aI ex- 

U. '*** Static in 

ore exports. P J a P an are accounted for largely by iron 

6-3 and 9-5°p^ cem°ov™ c Community's share has fluctuated between 
countries in Eastern Eurone h ^ tGn J ears ‘ ^he sbare of USSR and 
the first half of the First Plan ** increased fro “ abo « 1 per cent during 
of the Second Plan. m ° re than 8 per cent toward > the end 

30 perZTL^ ZT "r Pe 1 d ”“3 *= from 

of India’s imports at the end of rh^T acC °™ ted for nea rly 40 per cent 
Europe increased from 2'2 per cent 1^1959 tol'-f, lmp ° US f f° m Eastern 

declined to 3-7 per cent in 1960. Imports from North^ m . 1956 ’ but 
accounted for 37 ner rent n f , . , • om iNor “ America, which 

in 1956, but increLd again to 25 -° per cem .ntgM'.t “ ^ P ° “ M 
due mainly to food imports. Impora from ECAFP Vanat ‘ on bein 8 
mated between 12 to 14 per cent during dais period toV ' 

Export Objectives in the Third Plan 

far rL2^7T, ““1 “» » 

ports, they cannot be said to havp h ° e3 ^ in & factors inhibiting ex- 
drawbacks in the past has been that the^rogra mm^ for^pons^has ^ ^ 

under't^FNe Ye“ *££*£? t deveIo P me ^ Effort' 

achieved, action haT to b ‘ taken ToT TT" “ ^ ^ to be 
the following: k 1 S SCVeral directions , in particular, 

(a) 


<b) 


“ C ° nSUmption musc b = held within reasonable limits 
with a view to creating the surpluses for exports; 

m v iew ° f the increasing profits which can be earned in the 

to^ncreasTThe' ““ “ eC ° n ° my begins t0 de ^°P> »*ps 
essendal caa P a ™™ profitability of exports ate 

(c) in their cost structure and productivity the princinal 
industries, specially the export industries! must fen 

oT^nd ? ^ PO “ ib1 '- ““ a prof^Z 

o this end has to be pursued within each industry This 
. 1. an Momal condirion for diversifying export, L for 
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steadily increasing the share of new manufactures and mine- 
rals in the export trade. Industrial licensing policies should 
also be oriented towards export promotion; and 

(d) steps must be taken to mobilise public opinion in favour of 
exports and acceptance of the burdens involved, to enlist 
the cooperation of industry and trade in this national effort 
to improve Government’s own organisation for market 
i esearch and intelligence and commercial representation 


<-> — icureseii 

abroad, and to enlarge facilities for credit, insurance, 


tc. 


— L 1 ' T he If 1 -" exc hange requirements for the Third Plan have been 
ailaIyscd m the Laptev on Financial Resources. It is clear that if 

t~e r ofRs T S f an ""I 001 "I n0t inCreaS£ beyond 

.uite T Uld ^ 

demand h favourable conditions of 

Rs 3700 a cro°res' XlffT *1 Peri ° d W been at 

distinctly Zr • , and the P Iannin g will in fact have to be 

and for re h “ magnitude ’ An important reason for stressing new 
nd far-reaching measures and policies for increasing exports during- the 
Third Plan is that this is the period in which exports must be buift un 

Plan Con Z7' ^ ^ uireinents antidpated for the Four h 

Plan. Considering the requirements on account of repayment obhV 

ions abroad and maintenance and development imports it is estimated 

that by the end of the Fourth Plan the annual level of eximit, won 

f l °, 11SG t0 about Rs ‘ 1300 crores to Rs. 1400 crores, that i. to at least 
twice the present level. This is itself nnc of t-h* • , ’ , at leasc 

ensuring- that Tnri;,-c - t “ ° f the essentia l conditions for 

.hTpahptn y b '“ mes self-sustained by 

12. It IS against this background that the objective of achievina ex 
port earnings of not less than Rs. 3700-3800 crores over the Third Plan 
has been set. If exports rise to the extent envisaged the annual Wei r 
exports over the Third Plan should rise by about V 200 crores a^d , he 
average annual exports for the Third Plan period should be about 
Rs. 150 crores above the average during the Second Plan period. 

Measures for Expanding Exports 

w 'n Pr °P° !aIs tor lit'tiyiny about a marked increase in exports fall 
broadly under two groups, namely, general policies and measures relatina 
.0 spec.Sc commodities. A number of the* measures “T ntenfd "o 
produce results over a short period of mo „ r three yearn. A, ,h° J 
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time, other measures aiming at raising efficiency and lowering costs must 
be pushed forward to the farthest extent possible. The primary object 
of the general policies envisaged in support of the export programme is 
to create the necessary climate in the country for the export effort, to 
restrain domestic demands and enlarge surpluses available for exports, 
and to reduce production costs. It is realised that beyond a point action 
designed to increase exports will inevitably have certain repercussions on 
the domestic economy or on other sectors of development. Obviously, the 
choice is a difficult one but, having regard to the overall national interest,, 
the highest possible priority has to be given to exports, and larger bur- 
dens within the domestic economy have to be accepted for the next 10 
or !o years as a price which must be paid for rapid economic develop- 
ment. 

14. By far the most important condition for fulfilling the programme 
for exports is obviously the realisation of the agricultural and industrial 
targets of the Third Plan. If these were to fall short, measures which 
might otherwise be feasible, would become much less so. 

15. Restraints on the growth of internal consumption are an essential 
condition of a successful export drive. They have to be resorted to where 
supplies are insufficient for meeting both home and foreign demands. 
They have also to be adopted where supplies could be increased through 
larger investments so as to save on internal resources as well as on foreign 
exchange. The rate of development of the economy would be more 
than proportionately enhanced through the additional exports which 
restraints on consumption could facilitate. As a rule, what is required 
is not absolute reduction in the total or the per capita consumption but 
only a slowing down in the rate at which consumption increases. In 
taking these and other measures it is of course essential that there should 
be greater public understanding of the need to step up exports and 
recognition that this object cannot be achieved without a degree of sacri- 
fice which is equitably shared. 

16. For achieving the export objectives, it is necessary not only to create 
the surpluses for exports, but also to ensure that the surpluses become 
available at prices competitive with those of other suppliers in markets 
abroad. Competitive export capacity depends largely on internal prices. 
From this point of view it is vital that inflationary pressures associated 
with development should be held in check. 

17. For developing the export effort it is essential that a considerable 
part of India’s industry should become much more competitive than it 
is at present. It is true that over a significant range of products Indian 
industry is capable of competing in export markets or, at any rate, of 
becoming reasonably competitive. However, the range of these industries 
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ls not laf ge enough at nresent c, , 
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21. Experience of State tr-o/r 
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22. These are the broad lines along which it is proposed to develop- 
me export effort for the Third Plan. Naturally, this will involve action- 
ove! a w ’ c ^ e an< ^ decisions will have to be taken from time to time- 
in respect of specific commodities. Some of these will involve the. levy 
of excise duties; in others, it might be necessary to assure larger resources 
for development during the Third Plan. It would also be essential to 
trv to increase invisible earnings, especially through tourism and shipping, 
and to facilitate foreign private investment. 

Diversification of exports and the development of new export 
maikets should be viewed as part of a wider effort to enlarge the country’s- 
foreign trade and expand commercial and economic relations with other 
countries. In the coming years special attention should be given to the 
development of close economic relations with other developing regions, 
notably South and South East Asia, West Asia, Africa, South America 
ttuu vVest Indies. These countries will need capital goods and compo- 
nents and raw materials for their economic development and mutual 
possibilities of developing trade with them should be vigorously explored. 
Exports to the European Common Market countries also need special 
attention since a high proportion of India’s trade deficit is with them. 
With United Kingdom, India has long enjoyed close trading ties which 
should be further strengthened in view of the growth of India’s own- 
productive capacity and changing economic structure. India’s commer- 
cial transactions with USSR and countries in Eastern Europe are on a 
balancing basis and trade with these countries should increase signi- 
ficantly over the next few years. Trade with Yugoslavia has already 
expanded steadily and there is considerable scope for widening econo- 
mic relations with it. North America and, in particular, U.S.A. provide 
about one-fourth of the country’s imports. Their growing economies 
and high living standards offer large possibilities for the development of 
foreign trade and specially of exports. Thus, as the pace of India’s 
economic progress increases and she is able both to offer and to receive 
more, she becomes part of an ever expanding world economy, in which 
growing cultural and economic relations enrich the life and strengthen 
the economies of all nations. 
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.are fully utilised. Sometimes the sense of lagging behind in development 
•may be due not so much to a slower rate of overall growth in the region 
as to inadequate or tardy development in specific fields, such as, agricul- 
ture, irrigation, power or industry or employment. In each region the 
nature of the problem and the impediments to rapid development in 
particular fields should be carefully studied, and appropriate measures 
devised for accelerated development. The essential object should be to 
secure the fullest possible utilisation of the resources of each region, so 
that it can contribute its best to the national pool and take its due share 
from the benefits accruing from national development. 

3. Tlie growth potential of each region should be fully developed, but 
the precise manner in -which this goal is achieved and the stages of growth 
will not be identical. Some regional factors, such as those connected with 
physical features and geographical location, cannot be easily altered, but 
there are others which can be influenced by raising levels of education 
and skill, developing power and, generally, by applying science and 
technology on a larger scale. Large scale industries, specially basic and 
heavy industries, frequently serve as a spearhead of intensive and broad- 
based development. However, not all regions can offer equally favourable 
•conditions for the development of industry. It is also possible to over- 
estimate the significance of the location of large industrial units in rela- 
tion to the living standards of the bulk of the population. There are 
many examples, both of countries and of regions within a country, in 
which, with limited development in industry, an appreciable rise in living 
standards has been achieved through the fuller utilisation of local natural 
and human resources. There are also instances of areas around massive 
projects where no great impact on the levels of living of the people is to 
be observed. Apart from the basic and capital goods industries and other 
large industries, there are other industries whose possibilities need to be 
fully explored, such as labour intensive industries of the traditional type, 
*small scale industries of the modern type, agricultural processing indus- 
tries, forest industries, assembly operations and recreational industries. 
Each region should endeavour to identify, plan for and promote industries 
which are specially suited to its conditions and for which it can provide 
relatively greater facilities. 


II 

Policies for Regional Growth 

4. The general approach set out above was expressed through a variety 
of policies and programmes which were embodied in the Second Five Year 
Plan. Among the most important of these were: 

(1) the priority given to programmes like agriculture, community 
development, irrigation, specially minor irrigation, local 
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development works, etc. which spread over the entire area 
within the shortest possible time; 

(2) provision of facilities such as power, water supply, transport 

and communications, training institutions, etc. in areas 
which were lagging behind industrially or where there was 
greater need for providing opportunities for employment; 

(3) programmes for the expansion of village and small industries- 

and * 

(4) in the location of new enterprises, whether public or private 

consideration given to the need for developing a balanced 
economy m different parts of the country. In particular, 

. \ S aspect was to be ke P £ in view where the location of an 
industry was not determined almost entirely by the avail- 
a i its o raw materials or other natural resources. 

Irt addition to these measures, the Second Plan envisaged an effort m 
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the benefits of dfvelcpm^""^ ^ ' 0 f“ friot. that 

*Z,7Z s P ZZ^ d 3 important segment°in £ 

project l*e the Hirahud, D.vZ^ZZ 
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Nangal Koyna and Nagarjunasagar. These and other projects were 
essential for the development of vast regions in the country/some of which 
suffered from scarcity or unemployment or were otherwise poorly develop- 
e . Implementation of agricultural production and community develop 
ment programmes, and of education and health schemes also carried the 
benefits oi development to the remotest areas. 


7. In addition to these general or overall programmes of development, 
both m the First and the Second Plan, special schemes were formulated 
for particular areas which had difficult problems to face. Thus, in 1953- 
54 a programme of permanent improvements in scarcity areas was taken 
in hand in several States at a total cost of about Rs. 40 crores The 
programme included medium as well as minor irrigation schemes, cons- 
truction of embankments for flood protection and land reclamation and 
contour bunding schemes. Again, in 1957, when scarcity conditions 
developed in some States, the problem was studied and additional develop- 
ment programmes were taken up. For less developed areas situated in 
different States, such as, Vidharba and Marathwada, the eastern districts 
and othei backward areas in Uttar Pradesh and hill areas in Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh, the States concerned have frequently provided for 
special outlays within their plans, and have made special arrangements 
for the representatives of such areas to participate in making their own 
plans. In States like Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Assam, additional 
programmes have been undertaken in areas inhabited by backward classes. 
These include roads and communications, multi-purpose development 
blocks, forest cooperative societies, and measures to improve upon the 
existing systems of shifting cultivation. A study of the problems of 
inaccessible areas in different States has also been undertaken by the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

8. As regards the diffusion of industrial activity, so far as the larger 
industries are concerned, economic and technical considerations are always 
important and in practice only marginal deviations are feasible. The 
disadvantages which particular areas may have for the location of the 
larger projects are not always basic or irremediable, for, at times they may 
reflect only the lack of basic facilities and services. In the location of 
public sector projects, the claims of relatively backward areas have been 
kept in view wherever this could be done without giving up essential 
technical and economic criteria. The location of several important pro- 
jects like the steel plants has been determined on the basis of expert study 
and on economic considerations. But as they are situated in areas which 
were hitherto industrially backward, the latter will benefit. Similarly, 
schemes for the development of certain natural resources such as lignite 
deposits in Arcot, iron ore in Orissa, bauxite deposits in Salem and lead 

23 P.C.-10 
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ly less developed. m RajaSthan Wl11 benefit areas which have been relative- 
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III 

Regional Possibilities in the Third Plan 

12. With development on a scale larger and more comprehensive than 
in the recent past, the Third Plan provides extensive opportunity for the 
-development of different parts of the country. Some of the most impor- 
tant programmes in the Plan fall necessarily within the plans of States. 
In drawing up these plans, the broad objectives have been to enable each 
State to contribute its best towards increasing agricultural production, to 
secure the largest measure of increase in income and employment feasible, 
to develop social services, in particular, elementary education, water sup- 
ply and sanitation, and health services in the rural areas, and to raise the 
levels of living for the less developed areas. Thus, State plans are intend- 
ed to be oriented towards greater production and employment and the 
welfare of weaker sections of the population. Every effort has been made 
to propose outlays for different States after considering their needs and 
problems, past progress and lags in development, specially in social ser- 
vices, communications and power, likely contribution to the achievement 
of major national targets, and potential for growth, as well as the contri- 
bution in resources which they could themselves make towards the financ- 
ing of their plans. In assessing the needs and problems of different 
■States, such factors as population, area, pressure on cultivated land, com- 
mitmentj> carried over from the Second Plan and those arising from large 
projects, and the state of technical and administrative services available 
have been taken into account. Thus, as far as possible, an attempt has 
been made to consider both national and State priorities. Taken as a 
whole, the size and pattern of outlays in the States under the Third Plan 
are calculated to reduce disparities of development between different 
States, although, in the nature of things, this is a process which must 
take time. 

IB. In addition to the role assigned to the plans of States, there are 
several important features in the Third Plan which will enlarge the pos- 
sibilities of development in areas which have in the past been relatively 
backward. Thus, for instance, the intensive development of agriculture, 
extension of irrigation, village and small industries, large-scale expansion 
of power, development of roads and road transport, provision for universal 
education for the age-group 6—11 years and larger opportunities for 
secondary, technical and vocational education, improvements in conditions 
of living and water supply, and programmes for the welfare of scheduled 
tribes and castes and other backward classes will go a long way to pro- 
vide throughout the country the foundations for rapid economic develop- 
ment. Poverty and under-employment are specially acute in areas with 
heavy pressure of population and in those with scanty development of 
natural resources. The large programme of rural works, which it is 
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proposed to undertake during the Third Plan, will help expand opportu- 
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•such areas are suggested to prospective industrialists. The progress, pro- 
grammes and production targets of a number of industries in the private 
sector are examined from time to time with a view to securing the loca- 
tion of new capacity on a zonal basis. It is recognised that in future 
there should be even greater stress in these directions. For example, it is 
proposed that the new textile mills to be established in the Third Plan 
period should, by and large, be distributed in regions where at present 
there is little capacity. Similar studies have been conducted in respect of 
some of the light engineering industries. Among illustrations of import- 
ant projects in the private sector which are expected to be set up during 
the Third Plan in the less developed regions may be mentioned an 
aluminium plant and cellulose acetate factory in Uttar Pradesh; a ferti- 
liser factory, a nylon factory, caustic soda-P.V.C. factory and a zinc smelter 
m Rajasthan; synthetic rubber, polythylene and carbon black projects 
and paper pulp factory in Assam; and an automobile rubber tyre factory 
and expansion of several existing plants in Kerala. 

1/. The Industrial Policy Resolution visualised that facilities such as 
power, water supply and transport should be made available in areas 
which are at present lagging behind industrially or where there is greater 
need for providing opportunities for employment, so that suitable indus- 
tries could be established there. To give effect to this suggestion, the 
Third Plan includes a proposal for setting up ‘industrial development 
areas in backward regions. In such regions in selected areas basic faci- 
lities like powder, water and communications are to be provided, and 
factory sites developed and offered for sale or on long lease to prospective 
entrepreneurs. The scheme has been drawn up primarily to promote 
medium-sized industries, but it is anticipated that, along with these, there 
will be wider scope for establishing small-scale industries, specially those 
of an ancillary character. It should also be possible to establish industrial 
estates within or in proximity to the proposed industrial development 
areas. The scheme has been broadly accepted by States and specific pro- 
posals are being worked out. 

18. Large projects as nuclei of regional growth .—The benefits of a 
large project accrue in greater measure to the population of the region 
in which it is located if certain related or complementary programmes 
and schemes are undertaken. Therefore, as an essential feature of plan- 
ning, every major project should be regarded as a nucleus for integrated 
development of the region as a whole. Around the new irrigation projects 
for instance, a whole group of schemes aiming at the development of 
improved agriculture, horticulture, market centres and processing and 
other industries should be taken up. Similarly, steel plants and other 
large industrial projects provide the basis for the development of small 
and medium industries and programmes of education and training and 
other activities, Such possibilities of development exist in all large 
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regions in which new resources will be developed during the Third Planv 
such as, Dandakaranya, the Rajasthan canal area, and the regions served 
by the Tungabhadra, Nagarjunasagar, Koyna, Chambal and 
several other projects. Problems of a somewhat different kind are 
posed by the growth of metropolitan cities and of large and growing cities. 
In metropolitan regions like Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay or others, it is 
necessary to pursue a series of programmes aiming at balanced regional 
development, including appropriate land and housing policies, establish- 
ment of new towns and decisions regarding the location of industries., 
Thus, in different types of regions the preparation of regional or area 
development plans should be undertaken at an early stage in the Third 
Plan. In this way, the benefits flowing from the location of new and vital 
centres of activity or the creation of new sources of wealth can be greatly 
increased and far more widely distributed. 

19. Role of technological developments.— Deve lopment potentials of 
different regions need to be studied in relation to the possibilities which 
arise from advances in technology and science. For example, the handi- 
caps of certain regions such as Assam, Gujarat and Rajasthan arising 
from lack of deposits of coal may be materially reduced as hydel power, 
oil and atomic energy become available. From a long-term point of view,, 
this factor is of great importance in regional development. Similarly, 
improvements in transport and communications are already bringing, 
distant regions nearer, as for instance in the case of Assam, Jammu and 
Kashmir and parts of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, and making 
it possible for them to share more fully in the genera] economic advance. 
Increase in the supply of electric power and the extension of rural electri- 
fication are important factors in opening up new possibilities of regional 
development. Several of the less developed areas in the country will 
register considerable progress in these directions during the Third Plan., 

20. Education and training— In areas which are less developed, lags in 
education are among the greatest handicaps in achieving rapid economic 
progress. Expansion of the general educational base through the pro- 
grammes of free and compulsory primary education and provision of 
facilities for technical training is likely to make a steadily increasing 
contribution to the development of the less advanced regions. Financial 
provisions for these programmes have been made in the plans of States, 
but it is necessary to ensure that the resources earmarked for the develop- 
ment of primary education in the less developed areas and for the education 
of girls are effectively utilised. Facilities for the training of engineers, 
doctors, agricultural specialists, craftsmen and others are already being 
distributed throughout the country. The requirements of the population 
of relatively less developed areas in which new industrial projects may 
be located should be particularly borne in mind when programmes for 
technical, vocational and secondary education are implemented. 
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21. Labour mobility.— In some parts of the country, there has been for 
long considerable mobility of labour. For instance, labour from Bihar 
works in the tea plantations in Assam and labour from Rajasthan works 
on roads and irrigation projects in Punjab and elsewhere. The redeploy- 
ment machinery set up at the Centre and in the States for different areas 
assists movement of skilled personnel to new projects. The question of 
migration and mobility of labour is of course a wider one. The scope for 
transferring large numbers of unskilled workers from the more densely 
to the less densely populated parts of the country may at present be 
relatively limited. However, it is apparent that skilled arid semi-skilled 
workers can move from one area to another with much less difficulty and 
are absorbed more readily wherever the local economy is developing 
rapidly. It is, therefore, necessary that in areas of high density, besides 
assuring their own intensive development to as great an extent as possible, 
technical training programmes should be expanded considerably, so that 
a body of trained workers also become available for work elsewhere. 

22. Personnel for developme?it.— r The level of development depends to 
a considerable extent on the availability of competent administrative and 
technical personnel and on the growth of a class of small and medium- 
sized entrepreneurs who are prepared to venture into new fields and take 
risks and more generally, on the development of local initiative and 
leadership. Attention should be given to these aspects of development, 
for they point to handicaps which cannot be removed merely by providing 
resources to an under-developed region. 

IV 

Studies in Regional Development 

2a. Continuous study of economic trends and rates of growth in 
different areas and of the programmes bearing on the less developed 
regions is useful in formulating programmes for more balanced regional 
development. Under-developed areas which need special attention have 
to be more closely identified, the^r resources surveyed and the factors 
influencing their development examined. The concept of a 'region" also 
needs to be defined more clearly. There are regions within States as well 
as those which extend beyond them and, depending upon the purpose in 
view, different concepts may be employed. Within every State, there are 
areas which are more under developed than others. As explained earlier, 
problems of regional development also arise in a variety of other contexts, 
as for instance, in areas around major projects, areas where new resources 
are being developed, and metropolitan regions. For assessing levels of 
development in different regions, indicators of development based on 
agricultural production, industrial production, investment, unemployment, 
electricity consumption, irrigated area, value of output by commodity 
producing sectors, level of consumption expenditure, road mileage, primary 
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the problems of rural areas at various stages of development. The city 
surveys and other studies organised under the auspices of the Research 
1 rogrammes Committee offer valuable data bearing on urban and 
regional development problems. Surveys of metropolitan regions like 
Delhi and Bombay and those proposed for Calcutta have also consider- 
able importance for planning. Thus, as a result of several steps which 
have been taken in recent years, a wide range of technical, economic and 
social data regarding the problems and possibilities of regional develop- 
ment have become available, and will assist planning for the future. 

26. Development of regions and of the national economy as a whole 
have to be viewed as parts of a single process. The progress of the 
national economy will be reflected in the rate of growth realised by 
different regions and, in turn, greater development of resources in the 
regions must contribute towards accelerating the rate of progress for the 
country as a whole. Excessive emphasis on the problems of particular 
regions and attempts to plan for their development without relating their 
needs to the requirements of the national economy have to be guarded 
against, for, in the final analysis, it is as integral parts of the countrv that 
different regions can best hope to realise their full potential for growth 
Balanced regional growth emerges eventually from a whole series of 
connected developments, many of which are of a long-term character. 
Over the short period, advance towards the goal win frequently seem 
small and incomplete. This is true for individual regions and, equally, 
for the national economy as a whole. Whatever the present shortcomings, 
the aim must be that over a reasonable period all regions in the country 
should realise their potential for economic development and should attain 
levels of living not far removed from those of the nation as a whole. 
Progress in different regions must, therefore, be watched carefully, and 
additional steps taken to speed up development in particular areas' which 
are found to be seriously lagging behind. In the perspective of long-term 
development, with the economy advancing rapidly towards the stage of 
self-sustained growth and with steady rise in the living standards of the 
people, regional and national development are essentially two different 
facets of a common objective. 
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pressure of employment seekers on them, that in terms of unemployment 
the economy suffered significant deterioration in the last five years. The 
high rate of growth of population, as reflected by the limited i961 Census 
data, now available, would indicate that the problem is one of increasing 
complexity. This has been broadly confirmed by the findings of the 
Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the National Sample Survey and the 
studies undertaken by the Programme Evaluation Organisation. This, 
however, is not a complete statement. Development programmes have 
provided additional employment opportunities to a significant extent; but 
these are not being created fast enough to absorb the numbers who enter 
the labour force each year. If any further deterioration in the employment 
situation is to be avoided, the goal of planning must be to absorb m gain- 
ful employment in each five-year period at least the equivalent of new 
entrants to the labour force. 

4. It is not easy to measure unemployment in an under-developed 
country. There is a tendency, specially among the self-employed, to share 
work between members of the family or the group. Where the available 
work opportunities are spread too thinly even to provide tolerable means 
of livelihood, a part of the population migrates in search of paid employ- 
ment. It is in relation to this section of the population that the term 
“unemployed” can be used with some exactness. For the rest, one can 
only speak of under-employment for varying periods. An important 
factor in planning for larger employment within the present occupational 
structure is that, for lack of employment opportunities, a considerable 
proportion of self-employed persons have to function below capacity and 
do much less work than in fact they are willing to. Statistics about under- 
employment depend very much on how the term is defined. At the present 
stage of development, it is difficult to determine the volume of under- 
employment with reference to ‘norms’ of hours per day to be worked by 
individuals or other similar criteria. It is more meaningful to judge the 
amount of under-employment by the extent of additional work an indi- 
vidual may he willing to take up. This is the concept which has been 
adopted in the more recent rounds of the National Sample Survey. 

5. The limited data at present available may be considered in relation 
to the following aspects of the employment problem; (a) numbers un- 
employed at the end of the Second Plan, (b) addition to the labour force 
during the Third Plan, and (c) assessment of additional employment 
likely to be secured through the implementation of the Plan as form ula ted 
It is also necessary to take into account such measures as would help to 
step up the employment effect of development schemes with a significant 
labour component, such as construction and small industries. Even if the 
full employment potential of the Plan is achieved, it will be necessary to 
think of special employment programmes to cover the residual employ- 
ment gap. 
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generated during the period have gone to the non-agricultural sector. On 
the assumption that this trend will continue in future and also that about 
two-thirds of the increase in the labour force over the next 15 years is 
absorbed outside agriculture, it should be possible to reduce the' propor- 
tion of the working force dependent on agriculture to around 60 per cent 
by 1976. r 

II 

Additional Employment in the Third Plan 

9. There are inherent difficulties in estimating the employment poten- 
tial of the vast range of projects and programmes which form part of a 
plan of development stretching over a period of five years. In each sector 
of the Plan two major assumptions have to be made. The first is that 
through appropriate economic and other policies, production and employ- 
ment will not be allowed to fall below the existing levels. Secondly, the 
various development programmes for which the Plan provides will be 
undertaken with the necessary efficiency and economy and continuity of 
output would be assured. In some fields, as in agriculture and trade, it is* 
specially difficult to estimate the likely additional employment. Increase 
in agricultural production, to which the Plan devotes a fair share of 
resources, will lead primarily to reduction in under-employment, although 
there will also be a measure of net increase in employment opportunities. 
In less developed countries, the numbers engaged in trade are large, in 
relation to the work they are required to handle, so that the effect of 
expansion in the trading sector is more to reduce under-employment than 
to provide additional work opportunities to new entrants. 

10. In industry, increase in investment and capacity does not lead to 
a proportionate growth of employment because new processes, specially in 
large-scale manufacture, have generally to be based on high productivity 
techniques. The choice of techniques becomes, thus, a matter of crucial 
importance for employment policy. In certain branches of industry, it is 
essential to adopt the scale and methods of production which will yield 
the largest economies. This has to be balanced by a deliberate effort in 
other fields to employ techniques which will be more labour-intensive 
and will save on capital resources, specially foreign exchange. Labour 
intensive methods have even wider application in the field of construction 
in which, given the necessary organisation and advance planning, it is 
posssible to use manpower to a greater extent than has been common in 
recent years. What techniques should be adopted have to be determined 
not only according to the types of activities to be carried out, but also by 
the economic and social characteristics of the regions in which they are 
undertaken. In areas in which there is considerable pressure of popula- 
tion, special care must be taken to follow methods which, consistent with 
the overall objectives, make the maximum use of the available manpower 
resources. 
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ployment attributable to development programmes in the Plan. Finally, 
certain checks have to be applied to estimates of additional employment 
worked out for different sectors. Gradually, fuller data for such overall 
appraisal are becoming available. These include the results of special 
surveys and investigations, project studies, employment market infor- 
mation gathered by the National Employment Service, and analysis of 
information provided in applications submitted for industrial licenses. 
Estimation of employment in relation to a plan of development involves 
a number of assumptions, which have to be continuously tested. In the 
nature of things, therefore, there can be no finality in estimates of em- 
ployment which might be worked out in relation to a plan of develop- 
ment. Experience of the last ten years shows that there is need for 
continuous examination and improvement of methods and for assess- 
ment of the actual performance in relation to initial estimates of em- 
ployment and investment. To facilitate this, a detailed statement of the 
assumptions made in calculating the additional employment potential of 
the Third Plan is given in Appendix C. 


15. Following the methods of estimation explained above, it is reckon- 
ed that the Third Plan may provide additional non-agricultural employ- 
ment of the order of 10.5 million and additional employment in agri- 
culture of about 3.5 million. The additional non-agricultural employ- 
ment is distributed broadly as follows: 


Additional non-agricultural employment 


sector 


(in lakhs) 

additional employment 
in the Third Plan 


1 construction* ........ 

2 irrigation and power 

3 railways 

4 other transport and communications .... 

5 industries and minerals 

6 small industries . 

7 forestry, fisheries and allied services .... 

8 education 

9 health 

10 other social services ....... 

11 government service 

total (i to 1 1) 

12 ‘others' including trade and commerce at 56 per cent of total(i 

grand total 


23-00 

1*00 

1*40 

8- 80 
7*50 

9- 00 
7'20 
5*90 
1*40 
0*80 
1 ’50 

67-50 
to 11) 37-80 
105*30 


*Since construction accounts for a large portion of the measureable employment, 
its break-up under different developmental sectors may be useful : 


agriculture and community development . . . . 6*10 

irrigation and power .... ... 4-90 

industries and minerals, including cottage and small industries . 4*60 

transport and communications, including railways . . 3*40 

social services ......... 3 * 50 

miscellaneous ......... 0-50 

total, 23-00 
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naent of manpower. Even though, in the first instance, the introduc* 
tion of new production techniques may result in a decrease in employ- 
ment, it is expected that there will be significant long-term benefits in 
revitalising the rural economy. Thirdly, in addition to other measures 
for increasing employment through small industries, it is proposed to 
organise a rural works programme, which will provide work for an 
average of say, 100 days in the year for about 2*5 million persons and, 
if possible, more. These programmes, and specially the proposal for 
rural works, will assist the general mass of the population and will also 
provide increased opportunities for the educated unemployed. The 
latter have, however, certain special problems of their own, which are 
briefly discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

Ill 

Employment and Plan Implementation 

18. From studies which have been undertaken, there is reason to 
believe that there are several ways in which it might be possible to 
secure larger gains in employment from the development programmes 
which are undertaken than has been the experience in recent years. It 
is common to analyse the problem of unemployment in terms of the 
country as a whole or in relation to large territories such as States. 
Sufficient attention has not been given to the possibilities of making a 
larger impact on the employment problem at the district and block levels. 
Every district has development programmes relating to agriculture, irri- 
gation, power, village and small industries, communications and social 
services. These programmes are intended to raise the level of economic 
activity of the district and to increase production generally. Besides the 
direct employment they provide, many of the programmes are intended 
to stimulate individual farmers, artisans and small entrepreneurs and 
cooperatives to extend their activities and, .in the process, provide 
additional employment. If full advantage is taken of these programmes 
and they are carefully adapted to the local needs, it should be possible 
to realise greater employment benefits at the district and local level. 
The unemployment problem in each State should, therefore, be broken 
down by districts, and at each level— village, block or district— as much 
of it as possible should be tackled. Such an analysis of local 
employment problems would enable the authorities to focus attention 
on and to raise resources for dealing with specific employment 
aspects, e.g., unemployed artisans and agricultural labourers, educated 
unemployed, etc. Since the problems in different areas are necessarily 
different, the employment approach at the area level will have to be 
worked out with a certain measure of flexibility to suit local conditions 
and resources. 
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situated villages which are able to attract skills and enterprise and to 
which power and other facilities could be more readily provided. The 
Third Plan provides for a large programme of rural electrification. For 
rural electrification to make the necessary contribution to the growth of 
production and employment, there is need in each district for forward 
planning, both in the supply of power and for its utilisation. It is essen- 
tial that the programme for agricultural and industrial development 
should be co-ordinated with the supply of power. Greater concentra- 
tion of activity at selected points would bring about improvements in 
the load factor. 


Utilisation of Rural Manpower 

23. The proposal to undertake a comprehensive programme of rural 
works during the Third Plan, to which a reference, has been made earlier, 
is significant not merely for creating the additional employment opportu- 
nities which are required, but even more as an important means for 
harnessing the large manpower resources available in rural areas for die 
rapid economic development of the country. During the Third Plan, 
agi icultural production has to increase twice as fast as it did over the past 
decade. This calls for intensive and concentrated effort involving the 
participation of millions of families in programmes of agricultural 
development. For many years the greatest scope for utilising manpower 
resources in rural areas will lie in programmes of agricultural develop- 
ment, road development projects, village housing and provision of rural 
amenities. A lasting solution of the problem of under-employment will 
require not only the universal adoption of scientific agriculture but also 
the diversification and strengthening of the rural economic structure. 
Programmes for developing village and small industries, linking up the 
economy of villages with the growing urban centres, setting up processing 
industries on a co-operative basis, and carrying new industries into rural 
areas form part of the Third Plan and have to be further intensified. 
These piogrammes will be aided by the spread of rural electrification. 
While the rural economy is being thus built up, there is need for compre- 
hensive works programmes in all rural areas, and more especially in those 
in which there is heavy pressure of population on land and considerable 
unemployment and under-employment. 

24. Works programme envisaged for rural areas comprises five 
categories of works: 

I. Works projects included in the plans of States and local bodies 

which involve the use of unskilled and semi-skilled labour; 

II. Works undertaken by the community or by the beneficiaries 
in accordance with the obligations laid down by law; 
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III. Development works towards which local people contribute 

labour while some measure of assistance is given by Govern- 
ment; 

IV. Schemes to enable village communities to build up remunerative 

assets; and 

V. Supplementary works programmes to be organised in areas in 
which there is high incidence of unemployment. 

Schemes under categories II, III and IV mentioned above are intended to 
be undertaken as a vital feature in the normal plans of development, in 
rural areas. They are intended to ensure fuller utilisation of the man- 
power, and will also provide some, though necessarily limited, wage- 
employment. Wage-employment on a large scale has to be found in the 
main through works falling within categories I and V. Works in these 
two categories are in fact identical in nature, the main consideration 
being that category V will include supplementary schemes over and above 
those in category I. Thus, for the additional programme o f rural works 
envisaged in the Third Plan, two main groups of schemes involving consi- 
derable use of unskilled and semi-skilled labour will have to be undertaken 
namely (a) local works at the block and village level and (b) larger 
works requiring technical supervision and planning by department#. 

25. For local works as well as for the larger schemes it is essential that 
there should be clearly worked out programmes in each development 
block. The block plan will include all the works to be undertaken by 
different agencies through the block organisation such as programmes 
included in the schematic budget under the community development 
scheme, and those falling within the general plans of the States under 
agriculture, animal husbandry and cooperation, programmes for large 
and medium irrigation projects, road development etc.. In turn, the block 
plan must be split into village plans and, in this form it should be made 
widely known in the area. For projects like irrigation, soil conservation, 
road development etc. to provide the maximum employment to the 
people in each area, it is necessary that they should be carried out in 
close cooperation with the local block organisation. Since unemploy- 
ment and under-employment are specially acute during the slack agri- 
cultural seasons, to the extent possible, works programmes should be 
planned for execution during these periods. In all cases of works to be 
undertaken in villages, wages should be paid at the village rates. 

26. Following broadly the lines mentioned above, a scheme of pilot 
projects for works programmes for utilising rural manpower has been, 
recently introduced, and 34 pilot projects have been so far taken in hand. 
The scheme of pilot projects provides for certain supplementary works 
programmes to be undertaken in addition to agriculture, irrigation, rctod 
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development and other programmes included in the State plans and the 
community development programmes. As a rough measure, a provision 
of Rs. 2 lakhs was suggested for each project for the period ending 
March, 1962. The pilot projects which have been begun include schemes 
for irrigation, afforestation, soil conservation, drainage, land reclamation 
and improvement of communications. The object of this series of pilot 
projects is to furnish experience in organising works programmes which 
will make some impact on the problem of unemployment and under- 
employment. 

>27. On the basis of the initial experience gained in the pilot projects, 
it is hoped to extend the programme on a mass scale to other areas, spe- 
cially to those with heavy pressure of population and chronic under-em- 
ployment. Tentatively, it is envisaged that employment through the 
works programmes should be found for about 100,000 persons in the 
first year, about 400,000 to 500,000 persons in the second year, about a 
million in the third year, rising to about 2*5 million in the last year ol 
the Plan. Limited financial provision for the early phases of the pro- 
gramme has been made in die Third Plan. It is reckoned that the pro 
gramme as a whole might entail a total outlay of the order of Rs. 150 
crores over the Plan period. As the programme develops, it might be 
possible to consider ways of paying wages in part in the form of food- 
grains. It is proposed that the necessary construction organisations and 
the labour cooperatives needed, should be built up, specially at the block 
level These organisations can carry stocks of tools, obtain contracts, 
secure the necessary technical and administrative assistance, organise 
cadres of trained and skilled workers, and work in close cooperation with 
district authorities, panchayat samitis and others. Voluntary organi- 
sations should also be able to provide local leadership and undertake 
educational and cultural work. To carry out the rural works program- 
mes on the scale suggested above, adequate organisations are to be built 
up mainly in the States and also, to the extent necessary at the Centre. 

V 

Educated Unemployed 

28. The rapid pace of industrialisation during the last ten years has 
been accompanied by significant changes in the occupational structure of 
industrial employment. Industry now recruits persons who would former- 
ly have been absorbed in 'white-collar' employment. Newer industries 
like iron and steel, chemicals, petroleum refining, general and electrical 
engineering, rubber tyres, aluminium, etc., are being developed relative- 
ly faster than older industries such as cotton textiles, jute and tea. The 
older industries, in turn, with an eye on meeting competition in the 
international market, have introduced schemes of rationalisation. 
Expansion programmes in industries, such as iron and steel, chemicals. 
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etc., involve the application of the latest and most efficient production 
techniques and, consequently, require a more technically qualified group 
of operatives. Increasing mechanisation in coal mining also requires 
personnel of a higher calibre than the older type of recruits in that 
industry. These developments may be expected to lead to larger em- 
ployment opportunities for the educated. In judging the future prospects 
for the educated, this changing nature of the industrial scene has to be 
constantly kept in mind, and also the fact that attitudes to manual work 
are also undergoing marked change. The educational system will have 
to be geared to meet the rapidly changing pattern of personnel require- 
ments. Manpower studies have been undertaken in a number of selected 
fields and arrangements have been made to suitably expand the existing 
facilities for technical education and to open new institutions, where 
necessary. It is expected that adequate facilities for practical in-plant 
training will be available in the wake of the apprenticeship legislation, 
now under consideration. Programmes of vocational guidance have 
been developed during the last 5 years, as part of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

29. With the expansion of education at the secondary level, greater 
attention should be given to the absorption of educated persons into 
gainful .employment. The problem of the educated unemployed may be 
considered in two parts— the backlog and the new entrants. The precise 
magnitude of the backlog is difficult to ascertain, but on the assumption 
that a constant proportion of the educated unemployed would have regis- 
tered at employment exchanges, their total number might be estimated 
at nearly a million. The number of new entrants who have studied upto 
the school leaving standard or above, is estimated at about 3 million. 
Expansion in agriculture, industry and transport will provide a large and 
increasing demand for persons with skill and vocational or technical train- 
ing. Reorganisation of the system of education and provision of facilities 
for technical and vocational education are, therefore, of paramount 
importance. In recent years, there has been a change in the attitude to- 
wards manual work ori the part of educated persons, and programmes tor 
orienting them to the requirements of the developing economy can be 
taken up on a larger scale than was hitherto feasible. A beginning in 
this direction was made during the Second Plan through the setting up 
of a number of orientation and training centres, and it is proposed to 
undertake a more broad-based programme during the Third Plan. 

30. A significant proportion of educated persons registered as un- 
employed have had education ranging from the middle courses in schools 
to the first or second year at college. Young men belonging to this group 
cannot find adequate openings in urban areas unless they obtain technical 
training of some kind or other, and at best they can be absorbed to a 
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limited extent and in relatively low paid occupations. In the imm ediate 
future, it is in rural areas and through rural programmes that large em- 
ployment opportunities for the educated unemployed are likely to become 
available. The rural works programme will itself make a large demand 
for persons with education, and it is proposed that as a preparatory step 
numbers of educated persons should be selected and put through short 
periods of training for specific jobs of work. The scope for regular and 
continuous employment within the rural economy will greatly increase 
with the development of co-operatives for credit, marketing and farming, 
growth of processing industries, development of scientific agriculture and 
the establishment of democratic institutions at the district, block and 
village level. It should also be possible to assist fairly large numbers of 
young persons with education to set up small industries at rural centres 
at which power can be made available. As far as possible, these indus- 
tries should be organised on a co-operative basis, so that the necessary 
financial and technical guidance can be provided and the marketing of 
products organised. As the rural economy develops and the co-operative 
sector in it becomes larger, there will be increasing opportunity for 
employment at levels of income which are comparable in real terms with 
those available in the towns. Development along these lines has the 
additional advantage that rural areas will retain the services and the 
leadership of their own educated youth to a far greater extent than is 
now possible. 

31. A brief reference may be made here to the need for re-deployment 
of skilled personnel from projects which have been completed or are 
nearing completion to those on which construction is to commence. It 
has been observed that irrigation and power projects as well as industrial 
projects have been obliged at times to retrench experienced labour when 
the construction programmes were not sufficiently dovetailed to take over 
labour from one project to another. During the Second Plan, the neces- 
sary machinery for this purpose has been created and has functioned satis- 
factorily. If work on similar projects is better phased and advance plan- 
ning is undertaken, the size of the problem to be dealt with would be 
more manageable. 



chapter xi 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND TRAINING PROGRAMMES 

I 

Manpower Planning 

Of all the resources for development, perhaps the most fundamental 
at the present time is trained manpower. Owing to the rapid advance 
in science and technology and the growing complexity of industrial and 
economic organisation, there is increasing demand for larger numbers of 
highly skilled and trained personnel drawn from different disciplines and 
functioning generally in composite teams rather than as individuals. As 
tire economy develops, the requirements of individuals with more ad- 
vanced and specialised training and of scientifically trained workers in- 
crease, while the need for persons at' lower levels of skill and for the 
semi-skilled and unskilled steadily diminishes. It takes five years or 
more to give the basic training needed by an engineer or a, doctor, and a 
much longer period to provide research and practical experience 
essential for filling positions of greater responsibility. To secure the 
required outturn of scientific and technical personnel and build up an 

adequate foundation of scientific research may take a nation, a whole 
generation. 


^ lung-term economic development of a country 
t e extent of trained manpower available and the training facilities estab- 
lished constitute a major determinant of the measure of advance which 
can be achieved in different directions. As the economy grows, there has 
to be emphasis not only on numbers but also on quality and experience. 
Problems of producing the requisite trained manpower have to be seen 
m their broader context. On the one hand, they bear upon the charac- 
ter of education at each stage in school and college and on life in the 
home; on the other, they encompass the entire'system of management and 
organisation m industrial and other undertakings, and the lines along 
hich research is undertaken and its results applied. 

3. In the context of programmes for the training of manpower the 

em“rg”tw ra f ld e “ nomic dev el° p ment are like those of a national 
emergency. It calls for the reorganisation and expansion of existing insti- 

u TL obf° Pment ? Ia " ge nUmberS ° f nCW institutions, speciaf mea- 
new ferL f ng tr f nmg teachers and instructors, introduction of 
new techniques for intensifying training and shortening the periods need- 
ed, expanding facilities for imparting practical training, and developing 
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liew ways of making use of trained personnel as a scarce key resource. In 
the light of experience and assessment of the developing needs of die eco- 
nomy there must be constant re-examination of ideas and practices in vogue 
in the field of training. In manpower planning the economy has to be 
viewed as a whole, the entire range of facilities and possiblities available 
in all undei takings, whether public or private, being deemed to be 
at the service of the community. There is need to encourage experi- 
ment and innovation on the part of every organisation and training insti- 
tution and to provide ever-increasing opportunities for original and crea- 
tive activity. 

4. Over the first two Plans valuable experience in manpower planning 
has been gained in several fields. There has been considerable expan- 
sion in facilities for the training of scientists, engineers and technologists, 
of agricultural, veterinary and health and medical personnel and of 
skilled craftsmen. Steel plants and other major industrial projects have 
made it necessary to take up large-scale training, both within the coun- 
try and abroad, and in this other nations have also generously shared their 
experience and facilities. Trained personnel are required in large num- 
bers, not only for the development of industry and transport and power 
but also in many other fields. Rural development programmes 
undertaken in community development and other areas have already in- 
volved large training programmes. As the role of democratic insti- 
tutions at the district, block and village levels, of the cooperative move- 
ment, of municipal bodies and of voluntary organisations becomes more 
decisive in fields close to the welfare of the community as a whole, their 
need for trained personnel will become even more marked and much 
larger numbers of trained workers will be needed. Progress in education, 
health services, family planning and welfare programmes, as envisaged in 
the Third and later Plans, will also depend to no small extent on the ade- 
quate supply of teachers and other trained personnel. 

5. In each field personnel requirements have to be estimated carefully 
and over a long period. This calls for improved statistical information, 
and development of techniques of manpower assessment so that the 
necessary estimates can be made with reasonable accuracy and a com- 
prehensive picture built up for the economy as a whole. Estimates of 
personnel requirements have necessarily to be reviewed from 
time to time in the light of changing needs and experience. 
Manpower planning is, thus, an integral part of the economic plans for- 
mulated by the Central and State Governments and their agencies, and, 
within their own specific fields by industrial associations and other organi- 
sations representing different activities or interests as well as by individual 
undertakings and institutions, both public and private. They call for 
constant interchange of knowledge and experience and for special investi- 
gations. In view of the wide range of issues to be considered, and the 
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ing graduates are likely to be required for the Third Plan as compared to 
about 29,000 m the Second Plan; the demand in the Fourth Plan is esti- 
mated at about 80,000. Estimates for different branches of engineering 
are given in the Table below: 8 

Table L Estimated additional requirements for graduates in engineering 

and technology " ° 



Second 

Third 

Fourth 


Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

civil engineering . . * . 

12400 

13000 

20000 

mechanical engineering .... 

5300 

15300 

24000 

electrical engineering . 

5600 

10500 

17000 

telecommunication engineering 

1600 

2500 

4000 

chemical engineering .... 

2300 

3500 

7000 

metallurgy ...... 

700 

1100 

1600 

mining ....... 

500 

1600 

2400 

others* ....... 

1000 

3500 

4000 

total ...... 

29400 

51000 

80000 

8. The additional requirements 

of diploma holders 

in engineering: 

and technology in the Third Plan 

are estimated at about 100,000 com- 


pared to about 56,000 in the Second Plan; estimates for the Fourth Plan 
are at present placed at about 125,000. The break-up of the additions 
needed by different branches of engineering is shown in the following 
Table: ^ 


Table 2: Estimated additional requirements of diploma holders in 
engineering and technology 



Second 

Third 

Fourth 


Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

civil engineering 

29000 

39000 

48000 

mechanical engineering ..... 

12200 

26000 

33500 

electrical engineering 

10400 

18000 

22500 

telecommunication engineering .... 

* 600 

600 

800 

chemical engineering! ...... 

800 

3500 

5000 

metallurgy . . 

200 

1100 

1300 

mining ...... 

600 

4000 

5000 

others* ........ 

2000 

7800 

8900 

total ....... 

55800 

100000 

125000 

* Includes sugar technologists* jute technologists* 

leather 

technologists. 

architects 

and town planners, automobile, aeronautical, marine, public health and sanitary, 

and agri- 


cultural engineeri ng person nel , 

tTraining at the diploma level is provided by sandwich courses at training centres 
for chemical operators. 
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9. With the stepping up of industrial development in the Third 
Plan and developments visualised for the Fourth Plan, the requirements 
of mechanical, electrical and chemical engineers will increase relatively 
faster than those of civil engineers. There will also be greater need for 
training specialists in branches like mining, metallurgy and other techno- 
logies. These changing trends will be taken into account while deter- 
mining the distribution of the additional facilities for engineering educa- 
tion which are now being provided. In the course of the Third Plan 
the admission capacity of engineering colleges will increase from 13,860 
at the end of the Second Plan to 19,140, the corresponding increase in 
polytechnics being from 25,570 to 37,390. Provision is also being made 
for part time and correspondence courses' in engineering and technology. 
Estimates of requirements and out-turn of engineering personnel for the 
Third and Fourth Plans are indicated in the Table below: 

Table 3: Estimated additional requirements and outturn of engineering 

personnel 

Second Plan Third Plan Fourth Plan 

* 

requirement outturn requirement outturn requirement outturn 
graduates . . 29000 2600c 51000 51000 80000 80000 

diploma holders • 56000 32000 , 100000 [ 82000 125000 127000 

The shortage of diploma holders, which has been considerable during 
the Second Plan, will not be altogether made up in the Third Plan. 
The present plans need to be reviewed further from this aspect and in the 
light of more detailed information regarding the requirements of engi- 
neering personnel for major industrial programmes which is likely to 
become available as programmes are worked out. Estimates for the 
Fourth Plan are provisional and will be studied in greater detail with 
reference to the possibilities of long-term economic development indicated 
in Chapter ILj 

10. Craftsmen .—' The requirements for craftsmen during the Third 
Plan are estimated at nearly 1:3 million, about 810,000 being in engineer- 
ing, trades and the rest in non-engineering trades. Several industries as 
well as establishments under the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Defence, 
etc., have their own training programmes. A proportion of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers are also trained through traditional methods, the 
skills being imparted from father to son. Facilities for institutional train- 
ing at centres maintained by State Governments in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Labour & Employment, are, thus, required for a much smaller 
number. The number of industrial training institutes and centres has 
increased from 59 in 1955-56 to 167 in 1960-61, and the Third Plan pro- 
vides for a further addition of 151. The intake Capacity increased cor- 
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respondingly from 10,500 in 1955-56 to 42,000 at the end of the Second 
Plan, and will increase further during the Third Plan to 100,000. The 
apprenticeship training scheme, which was to be implemented by industry 
on^a voluntary basis with a measure of support from Government, did not 
make much progress during the Second Plan. Legislation will be shortly 
inti od need foi placing apprenticeship on a compulsory basis. The pro* 
gtamme for evening classes for industrial workers will also be extended. 

11. Inservice training pro grammes . —Over the Second Plan inservice 
training programmes have been introduced by a large number of 
organisations, both public and private. These will be further enlarged. 
Thus, the major industrial enterprises have set up their own training 
schools, and some of them have also provided facilities for apprenticeship 
training. For the training of personnel at higher levels, the National 
Laboratories, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power, the Meteorological Department and others have arranged for 
special facilities. 

12. Scientific personnel — 1 The National Register for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel maintained by the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, carries about 106,000 registrations of whom Indians abroad 
account for nearly 5000. Of the number registered with the Council, 
about 33,000 are post-graduates in science subjects or graduates in 
agriculture, and about 66,000 are engineers and technologists both at the 
degree and diploma levels, the rest being specialists in medical profession, 
ft is estimated that the coverage in the National Register is about 80 per 
cent of the total number of scientists. The “Scientists Pool” which has 
been maintained by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research for 
the last three years for providing temporary placements for highly quali- 
fied scientists and others, especially those returning to India from foreign 
countries so far assisted the selection of 653 scientists and technologists. 
The following Table brings out the position of post-graduate scientists in 
India: 


Table 4: Estimated additional scientific personnel 



total numbers 
in position 
in 1955 

additional 
personnel in 
Second Plan 

Mathematics and Statistics 

5700 

6300 

Physics 

4600 

2200 

Chemistry 

7300 

17.00 

Botany 

2100 

1400 

Zoology 

2300 

, 1400 

Geology 

1300 

1200 

total 

23300 

14200 
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Table 5: Facilities for science 


education —enrolment 


degree 


Bachelor of Science 
Master^of Science 
Doctorate 
total- 


1950-51 

32600 

3800 

630 


* 955-56 

52300 

6500 

1120 


1960-61 

84000 
n 300 
2000 


By the end of the Third Plan sr‘ 3 

able in 9,500 secondary schools out 'of ** an e,ective object will be avail- 
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However, the possibi,i,y of MeTotl Z" d" ‘ he 
increasing as the Plan proceeds ha o be Z “ nd ' r dfc '"‘ beads 
below show the additional reguZlZ' l” ™ W ' Tabte « and 7 
personnel during the Third and FourZlans agnCUllUri " and allied 
programme for expanding , rai „ ing 6^5" 
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Table 6: Estimated additional requirements of agricultural and allied 

personnel 


agricultural graduates . 
veterinary graduates . . 

dairy technologists 
degree 

diploma 

forestry 

forest officers 

rangers 

fisheries 

administrative and statistical 
personnel 
fishery engineers 
fishing boat personnel 
technical shore personnel 


numbers < Third Fourth 

in position Plan Plan 
in additional additional 

1960-61 require- require- 
ments ments 


1 4000 

5000 

20000 

6800 

30000 

7000 

52 

625 

IT 5O 

308 

975 

1150 

1100 

480 

600 

3000 

1520 

1900 

460 

150 

120 

50 

1475 1 

240 

250 f 
170 J 

2410 


Table 7: Additional training facilities in the Third Plan 



institu- 

1960-61 

intake 

agriculture colleges. 

tions 

53 

4600 

veterinary colleges . 

17 

1300 

dairy technological 
institutions 

5 

IT 0 

fisheries institutes . 

2 

50 


outturn 

institu- 

tions 

1965-66 

intake 

outturn 

2300 

57 

6200 

4500 

1200 

19 

1460 

1350 

100 

7 

170 

154 

50 

3 

So 

75 


15. Agriculture . — Besides the addition of 4 new agricultural colleges 
during the Third Plan, post-graduate courses are to be established in 5 
existing agricultural colleges. For the training of farmers’ sons, on the 
lines of the vocational agricultural school at Manjri in Maharashtra, 50 
new institutions are to be set up. During the Second Plan an Agri- 
cultural University was established in, Uttar Pradesh, and further 
proposals for setting up a few other Agricultural Universities are at 
present being examined. Agricultural Universities aim at bringing 
together a number of related fields of study, such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry, veterinary science, dairying, basic sciences and humanities, 
and at integrating teaching with research and extension work. To secure 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers for agricultural colleges, 
training wings are proposed to be set up at selected institutions. A 
Staff College for agricultural personnel in the senior and middle grades 
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is also to be established. The scheme of post-graduate fellowships will 
be extended, during the Third Plan. 

16. Animal husbandry and veterinary science ,— Facilities for post- 
graduate education in veterinary science are to be developed at Izatnagar. 
To provide training in extension methods in animal husbandry, exten- 
sion wings are to be attached to all veterinary colleges with provision for 
practical training at livestock demonstration farms. 

17. Dairying— Dairy development is a relatively new field in which 
only small numbers of trained persons are at present available. Facilities 
for training at the diploma level exist at Anand, Bangalore, Bombay, 
Karnal and Naini. They will also be developed at Haringhata in West 
Bengal. The Agricultural Research Institute at Anand will be developed 
into a degree college. Dairy technologists are being trained at the Central 
College of Dairying at Karnal. Short-term inservice training programmes 
as well as courses in dairying for the Master’s degree and special refresher 
courses are to be organised at the National Dairy Research Institute. 

18. Forestry ,— In recent years there has been appreciable increase in, 
training facilities for forest officers at Dehradun and for rangers both at 
Dehradun and at Coimbatore. The training facilities at the existing 
institutions will be augmented further with a view to meeting increased 
demand on account of Third Plan programmes. 

19. Fisheries— During the Third Plan, a Central Institute of Fisheries 
Education will be established at Bombay for providing training in all 
aspects of fisheries, including extension, statistics, marketing, etc. An 
institute of fisheries operatives will also bo set up at Cochin. The exist- 
ing Central Institutes for Inland Fisheries at: Calcutta and for Marine 
Fisheries at Mandapam will be expanded. 

20. Soil consemation.—In relation to the large soil conservation pro- 
gramme included in the Third Plan, the existing training facilities will 
need to be substantially strengthened, especially for extension personnel 
and field workers. The Plan at present provides for doubling the intake 
capacity of the training centre at Dehradun from 30 to 60, and increase 
in the capacity of the four existing research-cum- training centres at Kotah, 
Hazaribagh, Ootacamund and Bellary from 240 to 400. Some of the 
agricultural colleges also have plans for providing training in soil conser- 
vation. 

21. Community development ,— By October, 1963, the community 
development programme will have been introduced throughout the 
country. The programme now serves 3100 development blocks out of a 
total of about 5000. Having regard to the shortages existing at the end 
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of the Second Plan in certain 
Third Plan are as follows: 


categories, estimates of requirements for the 


Table 8: Estimated additional requirements of personnel for community 
development programmes* 


gram sevaks (village level' workers) 
gram sevikas (women village level workers) 
extension officers 


number 

21689 

7869 


agriculture . 
cooperation . 
animal husbandry 
rural industries ' . 
panchayats . 

overseers . 

social education organisers 


2081 

2648 

3494 

3712 

3677 

2915 


men .... 
women 

With the introduction of Partchayati 
of non-officials at training institutes, 
being developed further. 


1868 

.* 374i 

Raj, arrangements for the training 
training camps, seminars, etc. are 


22- f'V operation. —In the course of the Second Plan, there has been 
considerable expansion in the facilities for training in cooperation. In 
1960, there were in all 62 institutions for training junior cooperative 
personnel, 13 institutions for intermediate grades of personnel, and a 
college at Poona for senior personnel. For training non-officials in the 
cooperative movement, including office bearers and members of coopera- 
tive societies, 368 training units were sponsored by the All-India Coopera- 
tive Union. The training programmes for the Third Plan are described 
in the Chapter on Cooperation. 

IV 

Education, Health and Social Welfare 

23. Education .—' The programme for education in the Third Plan 
involves an increase of about 61 per cent in the number of trained 
teachers in primary schools about 81 per cent in middle schools and about 
40 per cent in secondary schools. With the completion of this programme, 
the proportion of trained teachers in each of these categories will rise 
only to about 75 per cent. Facilities for formal training are, therefore, 
being supplemented by further arrangements for refresher courses and 
inservice training. 

24. Throughout the Second Plan there has been considerable shortage 
of teachers in science and in crafts. Four regional colleges are being estab- 
lished during the Third Plan with the object specially of training teachers 
in science and in special subjects. In universities and colleges also there 

*Exclusive of Block Development Officers and health personnel. 

23 P.C.-12. 
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will be a large demand for science teachers* It is reckoned that of about 
27,000 additional teachers in colleges required during the Third Plan, 
about 17,000 will be for science. Similarly, the expansion of technical 
education in the Third Plan will call for as many as 9000 additional 
teachers for engineering colleges and polytechnics. Various emergency and 
short-term measures are being taken to meet shortages of teachers until 
sufficient numbers become available in the ordinary course, but the situa- 
tion is likely to remain difficult throughout the Third Plan, and, in some 
fields, greater use could be made of part-time and other professional 
personnel. 

25. Facilities for training instructors in crafts for industrial training 
institutes and centres have been greatly expanded during the Second 
Plan. There are at present four central training institutes with a total 
capacity of about 550. The capacity of these institutes will now be 
increased to over 1000 and along with the three new institutes, which it 
is proposed to set up, the total capacity will increase to about 1800, out- 
turn during the Plan period being about 8000. 

26. ' Health and medical personnel — For carrying out the Third Plan 
programmes, health and medical personnel, specially in ancillary categories 
such as nurses, midwives and health visitors will fall short of requirements. 
In Table 9 below proposals for increase in training facilities during the 
Third Plan are set out along with the position existing at the end of the 
Second Plan. 


Table 9; Additional training facilities for health and medical personnel 



institutions 

1960-61 

intake 

outturn 

institutions 

1965-66 

intake 

outturn 

doctors ■ 

57 

5800 

3200 

75 

8000 

4830 

nurses 

250 

4000 

2800 

350 

6200 

4500 

auxiliary nurse-mid 
wives/midwives 

420 

5200 

4000 

550 

9100 

7000 

health visitors. 

30 

650 

375 

50 

850 

500 

sanitary inspectors . 

28 

2250 

2250 

38 

2850 

0 

tn 

00 

N 

pharmacists . 

ro 

550 

480 

15 

*450. 

1270 


In addition to the programmes above, the Plan also provides for increase 
in admissions each year to dental colleges from 280 to 400. Four new 
dental colleges will be set up and 10 existing institutions expanded. A 
problem which calls both for the rapid expansion of post-graduate educa- 
tion and for various short-term measures, is the shortage of teachers In 
medical colleges which is at present estimated at about 2000 and is likely 
to increase further. 
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27. Family planning ,— Another important field in which it is urgen 
no' secure additional personnel is family planning. To make family plan- 
ning services available much more widely than at present, it is essential 
to provide the necessary family planning services at primary health 
centres. Large numbers of women workers and others have to be recruit- 
ed and trained. The programmes which have been drawn up are likely 
to be inadequate and should be considered further. 

?8. Social welfare— In welfare programmes such as are undertaken in 
•community development blocks, tribal development blocks and welfare 
♦extension projects, frequently there are shortages of trained women 
workers. Welfare work among women and children, particularly in rural 
areas, has to be undertaken in the face of obvious difficulties, and workers 
have to be specially selected and trained. For attracting a sufficient num- 
ber of women to take up such vocations as those of gram sevikas, nurses, 
fiealth visitors, teachers and child welfare workers (bal sevikas) special 
.attention should be given to working conditions, provision of residential 
.accommodation, facilities for transport and opportunities for work with 
•voluntary organisations like mahila mandals. 

V 

Administration, Statistics and Technical Assistance 

29. Administrative sendees ,- The requirements of administrative 
■personnel have increased steadily in recent years. It is indeed inevitable 
that each Plan should not only lead to substantial increase in the numbers 
needed, but should also place challenging burdens and responsibilities on 
the administrative as well as technical services. Thus, over the past 

• decade, the authorised strength of the Indian Administrative Service has 
’risen from about 1200 to well over 2000. In the Third Plan, the net 
.additional requirements for the Indian Administrative Service are estimat- 
ed at 400. Much larger increases are to be expected in the State Admin- 
istrative Services whose responsibilities have already grown and will 
increase further with the development of Panchayati Raj institutions. The 
requirements of administrative personnel at different levels in the States 
.are at present being studied. Along with these, a review is being under-, 
taken of the existing arrangements for training and supervision and oilier 
aspects on which the quality of administrative personnel depends to a 
-large extent. , 

30. Facilities for the training of administrators have been developed 
,at the National Academy of Administration at Mussoorie, the Adminis- 
trative Staff College at Hyderabad and the Indian Institute of Public 
.Administration in Delhi. Some State Governments have set up their own 
institutions for the training of the State administrative and executive 
•services. To assist personnel engaged in development in the States it is 
.also proposed to work out a programme for training in the field of econo- 
mic and social planning. It is proposed to establish two All-India Insti- 
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tutes of Management for the training of higher managerial personnel 
required for industrial undertakings, both in the public and in the private- 
sectors. 


31. Statistical personnel .- There has been considerable expansion in- 
the demand for personnel with statistical training. Over the period of 
the Second Plan, the number of persons with statistical training and 
background employed with the Central and State Governments has. 
increased from about 4000 to 10,000. The'additional requirements for the 
Third Plan are estimated at about 6000. There will also be increased 
requirements in private industry and commerce. The Indian Statistical 
Institute at Calcutta, which is an ‘institution of national importance’ 
under the Act passed by Parliament in 1959, has introduced a four-year 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Statistics and a further two-year 
course for the degree of Master of Statistics. The Institute also provides- 
for specialised professional courses and for post-graduate research degrees. 
The Central Statistical Organisation conducts inservice training course's- 
for statistical officers working in the Central Ministries and in the State*- 
at senior and intermediate levels and also lor junior Government person- 
nel, besides imparting training in official statistics to batches of students- 
from the Indian Statistical Institute. Training courses in their special 
he ds are being provided by the Institute of Agricultural Statistics, the 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Forest Research Institute, Dehradun. State Statistical. 
Bureaus arrange courses for in-service training for State statistical person- 
nel at the intermediate and junior levels like district statistical officers, 
progress assistants in community development blocks and other field stall.' 


tt ■ i xt " assistance.— I ethnical assistance schemes under the 
wirtwt ' 77 Colombo Plan, the Technical Cooperation Agreement 
“ the U.S.A. and arrangements for training with a number of other 
countries such as U.S.S.R., France, Netherlands, etc., and with foreign 
universities and Foundations have provided valuable opportunities lor 
training over a large range of specialised and advanced fields of study 
and several thousands of Indians have profited from them. In turn to 
the extent possible, India has endeavoured to share its training facilities 

as have been rece.ved lor trained personnel from India. To derive the 

“~" eSt fr ° m , the V1 ™“ S — <•*« programmes under 

h h facilities are made available to India, it is essential that the gaps in 

rnTthetllt 7 * mici P ated shoidd b « precisely identified: 

should be r° n 7! and the SCOpe 0f the to be provided 

the period STS* ^ 

due and / n bUiWing UP CadrCS ° f ^uned^orkersv' 

India Tav be caS H “ ° f demands from other countries which, 
India may be called upon to meet in different fields in the coming years- 



CHAPTER XII 


natural resources 
i 

Introduction 

Under its terms of reference, the Planning Commission required 
•sto — * 

(i) make an assessment of the material, capital and human 
resources of the country including technical personnel and 
investigate the possibilities of* augmenting such of these 
resources as are found to be deficient in relation to the 
nation’s requirements, and 

(ii) formulate a Plan for the most effective and balanced utilisa- 
tion of the country’s resources. 

.Accordingly, the First Five Year Plan presented an account of the land, 
-water, mineral and energy resources of the country on the basis of infor- 
mation then available. It drew attention to the main problems in each 
field and set out programmes for further surveys and investigations. It 
also offered suggestions for strengthening the organisations responsible 
for these surveys, providing them with personnel and equipment, and 
•expanding programmes of training. 

Over the past few years organisations dealing with the survey and 
•utilisation of natural resources, such as the Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Research, the Central Water and Power Commission, Central Board 
of Irrigation and Power, Geological Survey of India, Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission, Indian Bureau of Mines, Survey of India, Forest Research 
Institute, Atomic Energy- Commission, and the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and its National Laboratories have been greatlv ex- 
panded and have undertaken a series of new surveys and investigations. 
These surveys have resulted in a fuller assessment of the country's natural 
■resources bringing to light the gaps in information relating to these re- 
sources as also their deficiencies in relation to the nation’s future require- 
-ments. 

2. The objective of planning is to raise the standard of living of the 
•people as a whole. The attainment of this objective involves the deve- • 
Jopment on scientific lines of the nation’s natural and human resources. 
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Expanded demand for natural resources and materials has led to* 
technological developments which have in part overtome limitations* 
and thus increased the supply of resources. The dynamic forces 
at work in creating shifts in the demand for and supply of natural 
resources necessitate their continuous study as well as reformulation of 
policies relating to them. Natural resources must be looked at in a 
coordinated manner and their investigation and utilisation planned for * 
long-term needs.. The extent to which resources have been studied and 
possibilities established ahead of needs is an important factor determin - 
ing the rate at which the economy can grow. 


3. With the formulation of the Third Five Year Plan, the stage has- 
reached when, as a necessary condition of well-conceived long-term 
plans, a comprehensive view needs to, be taken of the extent and quality 
of the information available* in respect of the country’s main natural 
resources. The principal gaps which exist, the surveys required in this 

• connection, and the further steps needed in relation to specific long- 
range objectives, such as irrigation, power, steel, coal, oil and* minerals, 
land use and forest resources have to be identified. As stated earlier, 
over the next 15 years, population may increase by about 187 million. 
Increase in labour force is reckoned at about 70 million, of whom some 
two-thirds must be absorbed outside agriculture. It becomes, therefore, 
a matter of the greatest importance that a high rate of economic growth 
is achieved and sustained during this period. Her natural resources- 
give India a large potential for agricultural and industrial production, 
and their rapid development is an essential condition for the achieve- 
ment over the next two or three Plan periods, of a self-reliant and self- 
sustained economy which can provide to the mass of the people continu- 
ally rising living standards and opportunities for gainful employment. 
The long-term goals in national and per capita incomes and the deve- 
lopment of agriculture, irrigation and power, and the provisional 
targets suggested earlier for industries like steel, aluminium, coal, oil 
refining, fertilisers, cement and others can only be achieved in time if 
the nature and extent of the natural resources of the country and die 
essential requirements concerning their development are assessed and the 
necessary steps taken well in advance. For balancd development, it is 
equally necessary to assess availabilities, requirements and possibilities 
in relation to each of the principal regions within the country. 

* 

4. In the Chapters on irrigation and power, forests, industries, 
minerals and others, an attempt has been made to indicate the main 
directions in which further efforts are needed to ascertain more fully the 
resources of the country and the measures required for their more rapid 
development. The object of the present Chapter is to set the problem. 
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of assessing and developing natural resources in the context of the Third 
and subsequent Plans and to explain briefly some of the implications in 
this respect of the growth of population and of intensive and large- 
scale industrialisation. 

A unit for Natural Resources has been recently set up in the Planning 
Commission for studying problems relating to the assessment and deve- 
lopment of natural resources and assisting the various agencies engaged 
in the survey and investigation of these resources in linking up their 
work closely with the requirements of the rapidly growing economy, and 
generally, helping in securing a common approach in various related 
fields. This unit will be strengthened as its work develops. In collabora- 
tion with other organisations, it is hoped to arrange for coordinated 
studies of natural resources on a continuing basis, to specify gaps in the 
existing information, particularly from the aspect of long-term develop- 
ment, and to suggest suitable policies and measures for giving effect to 
them. Against this background, it is proposed briefly to review recent 
developments and to indicate the problems that lie ahead in relation to 
the development of the land, water, mineral, energy and other resources 
of the country. 


II . 

Land Resources 

5. The most important natural resource of the country is land, 
which is the base for agricultural production. While population grows, 
the land surface is fixed, and of this only a certain proportion is avail- 
able for cultivation. Several aspects of the problem need to be studied. 
Through irrigation and other measures of agricultural development, the 
productivity of land can be considerably increased. It is necessary to 
ascertain the extent to which land now lying waste can become avail- 
able for cultivation. Increasing population also means withdrawal of 
areas now under farms for building houses. Development of communi- 
cations such as roads, railways, and airways may take up fertile land. 
Owing to rapid urbanisation and growth of large cities land is needed 
for parks and open spaces. Irrigation dams may submerge fertile areas. 
Industrial plants and other establishments also require substantial 
areas. In all these developments wherever fertile land can be saved 
efforts should be made to do so. This indicates the need for a compre- 
hensive inventory of land and for greater refinement in land classifica- 
tion and continuous attention to land use. 

6, Land . utilisation .— The total geographical area of India is about 
806 million acres, of which reporting area is about 721 million acres 
and net area sown is about S18 million acres. The broad features of 
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the present pattern of land utilisation and that anticipated by the end 
of the Third Plan are set out in the Table below: 

Table 1: Land utilisation in 1965-66 


(area in million acres) 


% 

1955-56 

1960-61 

I965-66 

total reporting area ...... 

. 720 'O 

721*0 

721 * 

forests ........ 

125-6 

131*0 

132*0 

land under miscellaneous tree crops and groves 

13*9 

14*0 

15*0 

permanent pastures and other grazing lands . 

28-4 

32*0 

32*0 

culturable waste ...... 

54-8 

47*0 

40*0 

barren and uncultivated land and land put to non- 
agricultural use 

118*7 

114*0 

114*0 

fallow lands other than current fallows . 

30*9 

28*0 

26*0 

current fallows 

29*5 

28 *0 

25-5 

net area sown ....... 

318*2 

327*0 

335 *o 

area sown more than once ..... 

44*4 

51*5 

67*0 

gross area sown ....... 

362 • 6 

378-5 

402*0 

Availability per head of cultivable land 

in India is 

about 1 

9*82 acres 


as against 0*42 in U.K., 0*48 in Germany, 0*17 in Japan, 0*50 in China, 
2*68 in U.S.A. and 2*59 in U.S.S.R. 

7. Soil surveys .— Until recently knowledge of soils in different parts 
of the country was inadequate and the necessary organisation for soil 
surveys had not been established. Appraisal of soil resources, involving 
survey and classification of soils provides the basis for assessing their 
potentialities as well as their limitations for effective exploitation and 
rational land use. The main object of soil surveys is to classify and 
map out the various types of soils, to know soil differences, and to 
coordinate knowledge of soils with a view to laying down standards of 
nomenclature, etc. With the aid of these surveys it becomes possible to 
prepare schemes for the better use of land and to plan for soil conser- 
vation and irrigation and drainage works. In 1955 an all-India soil 
survey scheme was initiated at the Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute with a view to carrying out reconnaissance soil surveys leading to 
correlation of soils of different regions. Soil correlation work involves 
classification and laying down of nomenclature of soils on a uniform 
basis and also the preparation of soil survey reports and soil maps. In 
the field of soil surveys, State Governments are specially concerned with 
aspects relating to agriculture, forestry, irrigation, drainage, soil conser- 
vation, etc. Since there are common soil problems covering more than 
one State and all States do not have their own soil survey organisations, 
with a view to coordinating work on soils, it was felt that the best 
course would be to set up laboratories on a regional basis for the four 
• major soil groups occuring in India, namely, (1) at Delhi, for the 
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Alluvial Soil Region, (2) at Poona (now at Nagpur) for the Black Soil 
Region, (3) at Kharagpur (now at Calcutta) for the Red and Lnierite Soil 
Region I, and (4) at Bangalore for the Red and Laterite Soil Region 
IT. -Three years after its inception, the scheme was integrated with the 
-scheme for soil and land use planning drawn up by the Central Soil 
■Conservation Board for the purpose of soil and land use survey in the 
•catchment areas of six major river valley projects, namely, Machkund, 
Hirakud, Chambal, Bhakra Nangal, Kosi and Damodar, totalling about 
78,000 square miles. Surveys in the catchment areas aim at classifying 
lands into capability classes essentially from the point of view of adopt- 
ing soil conservation measures with a view to minimising soil erosion, 
preserving the top soil for cultivation and' preventing sediment flowing 
into storage reservoirs, and thus increasing their life. Soil conser- 
vation work in the catchment areas involves detailed surveys in agri- 
cultural lands and reconnaissance surveys in other areas. The total 
area to be surveyed is about 500,000 square miles. By the beginning 
-of 1961, an area of about 18,000 square miles had been covered by both 
■detailed and reconnaissance surveys undertaken through the all-India 
scheme. Of this area, about 3000 square miles fall within the catch- 
ment areas of the river valley projects. Soil survey organisations in 
the States have surveyed about 50,000 square miles. Under the all- 
India programme, about 23,000 square miles are to be surveyed during 
the Third Plan. 3 


8. Survey of wastelands - Agricultural production can be stepped up 
through extension of area under cultivation by cultivating waste lands, 
double cropping of single crop areas, and other measures of intensive 
farming. There is considerable scope for extending the gross area 
•sown by double cropping. It is anticipated that the area sown more 
than once might increase from about 52 million acres in 1960-61 to 
■about 67 million acres by 1965-66. According to the available land uti- 
lisation statistics the area under culturable waste in 1955-56 amounted 
to about 55 million acres. In June 1959, the Government of India 
constituted a Committee to make a survey of land classified as 
“other uncultivated land excluding fallow lands’’ and “fallow lands 
other than current fallows” and to locate areas where large blocks of 
land are available for reclamation and resettlement. The Committee 
has completed its survey of seven States. In these, the area of waste- 
land available for cultivation in blocks of 250 acre or more is reckoned 
at nearly a million acres. The Committee’s findings regarding the pre- 
sent statistics of wastelands are of considerable importance. On the 
whole the existing data are not sufficiently reliable, and lands classified 
as culturable waste at the time of settlement often continue to be 
shown as such in the revenue records long after they have come under 
cultivation. In the view of the Committee, the mere collection of sta- 
tistics under the head ’culturable waste’ can serve little purpose and 
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detailed information should be available about the types of wastelands 

bto and 'to c t »rT hiP 1 ‘ h ' ir availabi,i 'y ™ stetb.o 

tocks and the cost of reclamation measures. The Committee has 

therefore recommended that rapid reconnaissance surveys should be 

conducted for collecting such information. 

9 To sum up, there are large gaps in the information at present 
available regarding land resources. To secure quick results it is neces- 
sary that land surveys using photogramme trie techniques (aerial photo- 
graphs) should be undertaken, and data on land use, land improve 
ment, reclamation of water-logged, saline and alkaline lands and pro- 

activity should be collected in a systematic manner with a view to 
drawing up further plans. to 


III 

Forest Resources 

abom 274 *"000 T ^ -,f 3graphicaI area of ^ million square miles, 

0 , fo esl n ue T are m ° r . ab ° Ut 21 ' 8 P er cent of the area consists 
o iorests. Due to variations in climatic conditions and 'differences in 

u e a large variety of natural vegetation ranging from temperate to 

! K “ “ in ,,,e ,orests ot India - ->■ b » 35 - 

Table 2: Classification of forests 


temperate forests 
coniferous 
broad-leaved 

tropical forests 
deciduous 
evergreen 
others 


percentage 


80 


For^™e'rot Ct Tf ^ can be greatly increattod. 

mong the few renewable resources in nature which if 

fndSte'^riS*’ C Th“ S ° °h yieldi ” 8 “ undimini,h ' d and for’ an 

15 f oras ° o£ timber and fire - wood ' <* 

tenais for drugs, paper and pulp and of fodder for cattle. 

for \ndmtrial dlf” i °”“, pr ° dlMS basic raw maleriaI » filial 
tar industrial development. In the past no proper appraisal of local 

forest resources was made and products such a, paper of pulp, plywood 

tannm, etc, were freely imported. With a view to dfvefopfog suS 
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material iTa matte? ° f the P osition of 

materials is a matte of importance. The consumption of industrial 

wood m India is as low as 0- 6 eft. per capita per year as against 10-0 eft. 

m Fiance and 13 4 eft. in Japan. India’s present requirements of 

industrial wood amount to 4 5 million tons and are estimated 10 be more 

than 9 million tons in 1975. As regards firewood resources, in the 

ordinary course, a demand of 100 million tons is anticipated by 1975 


13. It is essential that a sustained increase in production should be 
secured from year to year through intensive development schemes, 
including selection of high yield areas, planting of quick-growing species, 
introduction of improved logging and processing techniques, develop- 
ment of communications and more generally, the linking of forest 
development with specific schemes of industrial development to be 
undertaken over the next few years. While the requirements and supplies 
of industrial wood are still more or less balanced, it is considered that 
over the next 10 or 15 years unless sjaecial steps are taken, acute 
shortages might be experienced. This calls for measures for the intensi- 
fication of production, development of hill forests, improved utilisation 
of low giade timbers, economy in fuel wood consumption and systematic 
surveys of forest resources in relation to specific industries. It is also 
necessary to undertake a survey of forest lands, indicating areas which 
are badly eroded, those fit for natural regeneration and those where 
planting should be undertaken. In some areas, specially in Central and 
South India, there are natural forests w r ith trees which hive only fuel 
value. These areas can be covered with valuable planted forests. There 
is need too for obtaining data regarding forest resources in inaccessible 
areas. 


IV 

Water Resources 

14. Water resources may be divided broadly into surface water and' 
underground water. Their development has to be viewed in relation 
to the need to increase the productivity of land through irrigation, 
flood control, drainage and other means and also to domestic and 
industrial requirements. 

/ 

15. Surface water .— The annual rainfall over the ^entire country 
represents something more than 3000 million acre-feet of water. Of this 
amount, about 1000 million acre-feet are lost immediately due to evapora- 
tion and roughly 650 million acre-feet seep into the soil, leaving 1350 
million acre-feet to flow into the river systems. The entire surface- 
flow cannot be utilised because topography, flow characteristics, climate 
and soil conditions impose limits on usability, ft has been estimated 
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that only 450 million acre-feet can be harnessed for purposes 
•lion. Progress in actual utilisation is as follows: 


of irriga 


Table 3: Surface water utilisation for irrigation 




million 

acre-feet 

as percent 
of usable 
flow 

as percent 
of total 
flow 

♦tip to 1951 . . . . 


76 

17 

\ 

6 

up to 1960-61 

. 

• 120 

27 

9 

up to 1965-66 (anticipated) 

* 

160 

36 

12 


lb. Underground water , -Of the 650 million acre-feet of water that 
seep down annually into the soil, about 350 million, acre-feet J 
absorbed in the top layers, thereby contributing to soil moisture which 
■is essential for the growth of vegetation. The remaining 300 million 
•acre-feet percolate down into porous strata and represent the annual 
•enrichment of underground water. The total storage underground at 
any particular time may be several times this amount, but it can be 
assessed only if a country-wide investigation is undertaken. The actual 
utilisation of underground water at present is less than 20 per cent of the 
•annual enrichment. Over the past eight years, through a series of 
.ground-water exploration projects, efforts have been made to establish 
•areas favourable to the sinking of tube-wells. For the Third Plan a 
project including 500 exploratory borings has been accepted. With’ a 
view to facilitating the work of exploration and reducing the need for 
large-scale drilling, it is also proposed to carry out geophysical investiga- 

tbTi m Trr, 111 ^ SUCh inVeStigations would q ui ckly determine 
•the depth of the bed rock and are likely to give first indications of 

.ground-water availability. A survey programme is also in hand in 
Andhra Pradesh for localising areas of underground water where filter 
points for extraction of water can be successfully drilled. 


17 . Utilisation.- The major use of water is for irrigation and hvdro- 
Tower generation, but water is also used for public water supply 
•industrial and navigation purposes. Water supply for irrigation can be 
0 tamed both from surface and underground resources. 


18. The Central Water and Power Commission initiated in 1954 a 
•study of different basins in the country for assessing the ultimate 
potential of major and medium irrigation projects. For purposes of 
this study the country was divided into five principal zones covering 
groups of river basins, and for each river basin the topography, rainfall, 
intensity of cultivation, possible storage sites, irrigable areas, reservoir 
capacity and other relevant factors were examined. Studies in respect of 
four zones am almost complete, while the fifth has still to be taken up. 
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A preliminary assessment places the irrigation 
medium projects at 100 million acres (gross) 


potential of major and 
distributed as follows: 


Table 4: Irrigation potential of major and medium projects 


zone r : 

zone 2 : 

zone 3 : 
zone 4 : 

zone 5 : 


West-flowing rivers (covering river basins in Kerala, 
Mysore and Maharashtra States and the basins of Tapti 
Narmada & others) p ’ 

East-flowing rivers (covering the basins of Tambracc- 

Pennar amfoth«s) VCni Krishna ’ 

Indus basin ; 

Ganga basin (covering Chambal, Jamuna, Ramganga" 
1 ons 5 Gomd 3 Sone, Ganga and its tributaries) . 

Brahmaputra basin 

total 


irrigation potential* 
(million acres) 


ic 


33 

13 

41 

3 

100 


The net area irrigated by major and medium projects at the end ot 
the Second Plan is about 31 million acres. 


19. The first comprehensive attempt towards assessment of the minor 
iriigation potential was made in 1955 by the Minor Irrigation Committee 
set up by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Similar studies were 
later initiated by the Minor Irrigation Team of the Committee on Plan 
Projects. Some State Governments have also initiated minor irrigation 
surveys. A tentative appraisal of the data from these surveys indicates 
that the total ultimate irrigation potential of minor irrigation projects- 
may be about 75 million acres (gross) . 

20. It will be seen that there is considerable scope for increasing the 
ratio of irrigated area to cultivated area. By realising the entire poten- 
tial for irrigation of 175 million acres (gross) over the next 20-25 years (by. 
which time the cultivated area may increase to about 350 million acres) 
the proportion of irrigated lands may perhaps rise to 50 per cent. Corres- 
pondingly, the amount of water utilised may go up to 350-400 million 
acre-feet or 60 per cent of the annual supply from both surface and under- 
ground sources. That will leave adequate quantities of water for meeting: 
public supply, industrial needs and the requirements of thermal power 
generation the demand for which is likely to rise steadily. 

21. Industrial uses — The major uses of water in industry are for cool - 
sng, processing and boiler feed. Industrial needs of water are increasing- 
rapidly. Hence the need to pay attention to methods of conservation and 
re-use of water in industries has become urgent. Most of the water used’ 
for industrial purposes is renewable in the sense that it becomes available* 
for re-use if properly reconditioned. 


22. One of the important problems associated with industrialisation 
and urbanisation is the pollution of available water supplies, specially 
rivers, by industrial effluents and trade waste. This leads, amongst others,. 
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to mortality of fish and contamination of drinking water. Proper disposal 
of these wastes is difficult and costly. The problems which arise in this 
•connection are being studied by the All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
■Public Health, the Indian Council of Medical Research and the Public 
Health Engineering Research Institute. There is need for coordinated 
•surveys and experimental work. These should cover analysis of effluents, 
data on extent of pollution caused by them, development of methods for 
their treatment and preparation of standards to which they should con- 
form, before they can be discharged into rivers. 

VI 

Fisheries 

23. Inland fisheries.-Kivers and their tributaries, canals, lakes, reser- 
voirs, tanks and ponds with perennial water supply constitute a rich 
■potential source of inland fisheries. Out of I '4 million tons of annual 
•catch about 300,000 tons are from inland water. In the first Plan over 
a million acres of inland waters were surveyed and 68,0.00 acres reclaimed. 
In the Second Plan about 340,000 acres of inland waters have been surveyed 
and an area of 720,000 acres stocked. The Third Plan includes proposals 
foi the development of more than 50,000 acres of water area as demonstra- 
tion fish farms, 1500 acres for estuarine fish culture and reclamation of 
about 1500—2000 acres of marshy and fallow lands for fish culture. An 
urgent need is a complete survey of waters which do not dry up during 
•summer and which can be stocked with fish. An inventory of the existing 
waters as to type, namely, ponds, reservoirs, lakes, rivers, etc. and the areas 
under each type should be prepared. This should be followed by a de- 
tailed inventory of the physical, chemical and biological features. When 
this work is completed, it will provide a sound basis for development of 
the inland fisheries resources. 

24. Marine fisheries .— Out of the total fish production of 1*4 million 
tons annually about T1 million tons are marine. Of the marine fisheries, 
4he most important are the mackerel, sardines and prawns. India’s need 
is estimated at about 4 million tons but the production rate is only about 
a quarter of requirements. The sea fisheries generally exploited are con- 
fined to (5—10 miles from the coast. 

India’s marine fisheries resources have not been properly assessed and 
theie is need for a comprehensive survey. The importance of this survey 
is underlined by the fact that the resources of the sea can supplement 
•those of the land to a significant extent. 

VII 

Mineral Resources 

25. Mineials play an important part in the industrial economy of the 
* present day some like coal and mineral oil are sources of energy, others 
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are raw materials for industry, while a few are the ultimate- source of 

Sottas natUral matCrialS rUbber ’ timbeV ’ cotton 


I he country has fairly abundant reserves (in terms of volume) of coal 
iron ore and mica, adequate supplies o? ores of manganese, titanium and 
aluminium, raw materials for refractories and lime-stone, but there is 
deficiency m ores of copper, lead and zinc. There are no workable 
deposits of tin, nickel, molybdenum and elemental sulphur. Until 
recently, except for Digbpi in Assam, ’mineral oil was not known to occur 
in other parts of the country. 


26. Coal. Coal is India’s most important mineral asset and is the ma in 
source of commercial energy. Reserves of coal estimated for seams of 
thickness 4 feet and above are of the order of 50,000 million tons, of which 
coking coal accounts for 5 6 per cent, or about 2800 million tons In- 
ferred reserves are placed at 80,000 million tons. In addition about 2073 
million tons of lignite are estimated to be available. 


The coking coal reserves are a matter of concern in future. For every 
ton of steel 2*2 tons of coal are required. The rapid increase in the out- 
put of steel visualised during the next 15 years will increase the demand 
for coking coal. There is need to conserve carefully the limited reserves 
of coking coal. The position in regard to non-coking coal is not unsatis- 
factory, but since the bulk of the resources are of the low grade, economy 
in the consumption of better grade coal is essential. 

The overall coal resources are highly concentrated. About 80 percent 
of the present supply comes from a group of mines in a 200-mile section 
of Bihar and West Bengal, thereby making it necessary for coal to be 
hauled over distances of 400-1400 miles for consumption in Southern and 
Western India. Efforts are being made to increase production from coal- 
fields outside Bihar and West Bengal— their production increased from 5*7 
million tons in 1951 (16 per cent of the total) to 10*2 million .tons (20 
per cent of the total) in 1960. By the end of the Third Plan the output 
of coal outside Bihar and West Bengal is expected to increase to about 
28 million tons or 29 per cent of the total production in the country. 


27. Mineral oil and natural gas .— Next to coal, petroleum and natural 
gas are major sources of commercial energy. So far India has not deve- 
loped any considerable domestic petroleum supplies. However, intensive 
exploration for oil is under way. New oil wells in Assam are expected 
to produce about 2*75 million tons of oil per annum in the initial stages 
which is likely to increase by the end of the Third Plan. Considerable 
quantities of natural gas are found associated with petroleum in Assam 
and in addition there is non-associated natural gas also. Plans have been 
made for utilising the associated natural gas. Recent drilling operations 
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in Cambay and Ankaleswar areas have given encouraging results and the* 
production from these areas may reach about 2*0 million tons by 1965-66. 

The annual increase in the demand for petroleum products which was 
4*5 per cent during the last decade is expected to rise to 10—11 percent in 
the current decade. The total demand which was about 7*5 million tons* 
in 1960 is expected to rise to over 11 million tons in 1965-66 involving 
a foreign exchange expenditure of over Rs. 50 crores for meeting the deficit 
of 5 million tons by imports. Household requirements (chiefly kerosene 
for lighting) represent about 25 percent of the total consumption. The 
demand of the transport sector (diesel oil and gasoline) is more than 30 
percent. The share of industry is about 20 percent mainly in the form of 
furnace oil. There has been a significant increase in the consumption of 
middle distillates 1 comprising kerosene and diesel oil. 

28. Other minerals .—' Though the principal mineral regions have 
been ascertained and a broad indication obtained of the potential 1 
mineral wealth of the country, until recently no detailed investigations' 
had been undertaken for a quantitative and qualitative assessment of 
the country’s mineral resources. With the initiation of the planned 
development of the country attention was paid to systematic and detailed 
surveys and investigations by the Geological Survey of India, Indian 
Bureau of Mines, National Laboratories and Atomic Energy Commission 
with a view to .a quantitative and qualitative assessment of the reserves- 
of the more important minerals and their proper utilisation and the 
adoption of a policy aimed at systematic exploitation of minerals wjth 
due regard to conservation. As a result of surveys carried out during the 
last ten years, more information is now available of the extent of 
mineral reserves and their quality. Estimated reserves of manganese ore 
have now gone up from 20 million tons to 180 million tons. The 
assessment of sulphur-containing pyrites in Amjor area (Bihar) opens up 
the prospect of meeting a substantial part of demand of sulphur from 
internal production. Reserves of copper ore, iron ore, chromite, bauxite, 
magnesite, gypsum, limestone, lead and zinc, etc. have now been assessed 
and the gaps between requirements and availability determined. 

The National Laboratories have carried out investigations with a 
view to improving the quality of minerals, making them usable (through 
investigations on the washing of coal, manganese ore, copper ore, etc.), 
finding uses for materials which would otherwise be wasted (as in the 
utilisation of scrap and waste mica) and substituting scarce metals by 
metals available within the country (for instance, nickel-free stainless- 
steel and coinage alloys and aluminised steel wires). 

29. The Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act, 
1948 which was subsequently amended and elaborated in 1957, and the 
rules framed thereunder have brought a measure of uniformity in regard 
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to leasing of mineral properties and for ensuring systematic development 
of the mineral resources of the country. The Coal Mines Conservation 
and Safety Act, 1952 provides for the adoption and enforcement of 
methods of conservation in regard to coal. 

30. Though in the recent past a considerable amount of work has 
been done in the study of mineral resources and in assessing reserves 
in quantitative and qualitative terms in particular areas, in the context 
of rapid industrial development of the country and the consequent 
increasing demand for mineral raw materials, exploration for and 
investigation of mineral deposits requires to be pursued with greater 
vigour in order to know more fully the minerals available and event- 
ually their quality and quantity. The importance that has to be attach- 
ed to this will become clear from the following Table which gives against 
the more important minerals the known reserves, the present production 
and the present demand thereof. 

Table 5: Production and demand for minerals 




estimated 

present 

current 

mineral 

unit 

reserves 

production 

consumption 

coal (non-coking) 

million tons . 

50000 

37 *o\ 


coal (coking) 

million tons 

2800 

14*8/ 

5i‘S 

lignite . 

million tons 

2073 

negligible 

negligible 

mineral oil 

million tons 

not assessed 

0*2f 

6* of 





i* 3 t 

manganese ore 

million tons 

180 

1-2 

0*3 

iron ore. 

million tons 

21870 

io *5 

8*o 

chromite 

million tons 

2*3 

0* 10 

0*02 

vanadium ore. 

million tons 

26-7 



tungsten (metal) 

tons 

not assessed 

3-0 

3 *o 

nickel (metal) 

tons . 

negligible 

, . 

1020 

ilmenite (titanium 





ore) . 

million tons 

350 

0-25 

0*01 

copper (ore) 

million tons 

32*9 

0.44*** 

0*07 (metal) 

lead ore 

million tons 

io* 7@ 

3670 tons (metal) o*03(metal) 

bauxite (aluminium 





ore) . 

million tons 

260 

0-38 

0*10* 

zinc ore 

million tons 


o-oi** 

0*06** 

gypsum 

million tons 

1117 

0-98 

0*98 

magnesite 

million tons 

100 

0*15 

0*14 

limestone 

million tons 

15740 

12-5 

12-5 

phosphatic nodules 

million tons 

2*0 



apatite . 

million tons 

0*87 

0*014 

0*22 

tin (metal) . 

tons 

negligible 


4550 

graphite 

tons . 

not assessed 

1500 

2500 

sulphur (element) . 

million tons 

negligible 


0* 18 

pyrites 40 percent S 

million tons 

384 



asbestos 

tons 

580000 

1683 

30000 

*1959 figures 



ferude 


♦♦concentrates 



fproduct 


♦♦♦equivalent to 8767 tons of metal 





©includes zinc ore also 

23 P.C.— 13.( 
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3L Apart from the urg-ent nerecclnr ~ r 
minerals, there is need for enforcement of 0 ” lntens,ve “Flotation for 
Measures for conservation in teS t„ 1 T“ f °'‘ "““''ation. 
avoidance of waste in mining T*" 

substitution of scarce materials bv tW i • 1 nd ln a iar ge sense the 
in the country. Avoidance of - abu " d “‘ I V available 

Jould be no selective mining that there 

be worked together and then blendld T , P °° rer grades should 
Upgrading of low grade o«T «"“* 

copper ore, etc.) and utilising byproducts of m coal, 

(e.g. sintering of iron ore fines ' an/ m,v • f , g and Processing, 
measures of conservation. g washer y middlings) nre also 


VIII 

Energy 

(lemand for enero-v in Tv»<a' 

dustnahsation, increasing transport facirr glOWmg ra Pidly due to in- 
living. India’s consumption per head/// MSin§ Standards of 
world. 1 pet head 1S stlP among the lowest in the 

33. Pattern of production and consumption Thn Pei 
energy m India during 1960-61 was JImT. totaI P rodllc tion of 
tons of coal equivalent. The comZcS' ““ ^ of 165 ">“1™ 
petroleum and falling water Wind , sou rces of energy are coal, 

tidal energy may constitute future so^^tf 1o \ ge ° themal and 
nological developments. Nearly 61 per cent of the appr0pmte tech ' 
sently from non-commercial sources, such a/ / 1 SY C ° meS pre ‘ 

farm wastes, etc. as will he a , . . r c tle dung, wood, charcoal, 

the non-commercial sources of energy ^tha!/ 6 f ° Il0Wmg Table - Amongst 
been taken into account This has hie llom ammate effort has not 
million tons of coal per y el e80mated t0 be e ^ ivaI <^ *o 76 

Table. 6. Consumption of energy in 1960-61 


.source 

coal 

oil . 

water ’ * 

cattle dung t0tal ~ COl ™ercial ' 
fuel wood 
agricultural wastes 

total — non- commercial 
total — all sources 


Smon CO mn t ^f d p aS Per cent as P« cent 
0n , t0l } s °f of commercial of total 
coal equivalent) energy 


54*6 

9*5 

0*9 

65*0 

46*0 

35*0 

19-0 

100*0 

165-0 


84*0 

14-6 

i*4 

100*0 


energy 

33 * 

5 * 

0* 

39 * 
27* 

21 • 

11 * 
60* 
100* 


QA AT • 1 00 * O 

Non-commercial sources of enerev -Drier! a - , 

o. caff, a dung aunuaiiy avaiiabie is I2 00 rnm“ 
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« On d .he “.for 215 m ‘ 1,io ” - « manuT 
equivalent would be enn^i mi uon tons, which in terms of 

*». c«„ m j ::z : :: sh,y s i mi,u °« - - -r ot “* 

and natural gas which have heeTconsid^- f oa1 ’ mi neral oil 

ectricity which is discussed below. ^ *** the P revious section, and 
Electric power T ama ~ . . 

be availaWe at collieries “ al and "Min** will 

are therefore w.„ snited ^^7” °" rf P»“- These 
take a long time to set up, invo]ve re ^t ^i , tl0nS ‘ H ^ del nations 
hen very nature, located in relative^ 7 3rge outIa ys and are, bv 
power has to be transmitted over lone- \. remote loca hties from which the 
cheapest source of power. T he b^k TT ^ h —er, the 
' Clent types of P J ants is indicated below. 8 ^ leritln S ca P a city among 

TabIe /: Generatin g capacity by source 

(million kilowatts) 

fiydel pl ant . 951 1956 r 96i 1965 

-coal • ‘ Q . 

m! clear . ; . | •' ■' l” || « 

total ‘ • .. 0 3 t 0-36 

• • • 2-30 •• *5 

'Currently, the electric » 4 5 ' 7 ° 12-69 

per head of population. In ISSoTt^^lTkWh IS ab ° Ut 45 kWh 

hy 1965-66 this is expected to increase tl 1 T in 3958 - 35 kWh and 
rate of increase will need to be maintained^ s° ^ per Capita - This 
other countries India’s consumption is ext emelv f”* Com P ar «i to 

■consumption rose from 455 kWh in 1947 Tain™' Japan P er capita 
the same period it rose from 454 kWh t 928 “ I958; in Italy dlI ™g 

Water power. -The lwemi-n c 

-hnafed h. about 41 tnillion k ° w ^rihaSTs 
Table 8: Water power potential 


west flowing south Indian rivers 
east-flowing south Indian rivers 
-central Indian rivers 
■rivers of Ganga basin 

■rivers of Indus basin 

Brahmaputra and others 
•total 


(million kW; 

- 4-35 

- 8-63 

• 4'29 

• 4-83 

• 6-58 

• I2 ‘49 
4i .17 
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However, extensive surveys of individual project sites involving con- 
touring, reservoir areas, flow characteristics, availability of local con- 
struction materials, etc., have to be undertaken before this potential can- 
be more definitely assessed and harnessed. In the Third Plan 64 specific, 
project sites are proposed to be investigated. 

Nuclear energy .- For a self-sufficient atomic energy programme am 
adequate supply of fuel material is a prerequisite. It has been known 
for several decades that in the inonazite sands found on the beaches- 
of the Kerala and Madras coasts India has one of the largest deposits of 
thorium in the world, containing no less than 200,000 tons of thorium im 
a concentration of over 9%. As a result of the work of the Atomic 
Minerals Division, during the period of the Second Plan an even more- 
extensive monazite deposit has been discovered in the State of Bihar which, 
contains no less than 300,000 tons of thorium in a concentration of over 
10%. India thus has the largest known thorium reserves in the world- 
equalling in amount the total world reserve of uranium. Several deposits- 
of uranium also have been discovered in various parts of the country, which, 
are still being proved by drilling. A deposit containing several thousand 
tons of uranium has, however, been established in Bihar and steps are- 
being taken to open up a mine to produce a thousand tons of ore a day. 
Nuclear power plants are expected to make a progressive contribution to- 
wards meeting the growing demand for power. 

36. Unconventional sources of energy. -Attempts to convert primary- 
forms of energy such as solar radiation, wind motion, tidal energy, heat- 
of the earth and oceans, etc. are being made in different parts of the- 
world. Of the several devices developed so far, solar house heating, solar 
batteries and wind power generators have proved reasonably successful in> 
many places. Tidal motion has also been harnessed in some countries. 


In India, work has been done on the development of a solar cooker,, 
a solar evaporator and prototype windmills. A great deal of research and) 
1 experimentation and several years of development work go into every 
device meant for catching the energy of the sun, wind or tides in an effi- 
cient and economical manner. Research schemes for tapping unconven- 
tional sources of energy should be developed. 


IX 

Resources of the Sea 

37. India has a coastline of about 3530 miles, a continental shelf of 
more than 10,000 square miles and a large number of gulfs and bays along 
the coast. This alone indicates the vast possibilities of marine resources- 
in the form of marine algae, fish and other edible animals as well as. 
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minerals. 'Oceans are huge reservoirs of organic material and photosyn- 
thesis occurs in them at greater rate than in forests or grasslands. The 
importance of marine fisheries has already been stressed. Marine algae 
-(seaweeds) are a promising source of food which still remains unexploited 
dn India. Sea-weeds are also the source of agar agar, alginates, mucilages 
and iodine. Some of them can be used for making jams, jellies, etc. for 
.human consumption. Addition of sea-weeds to cattle feeds in other coun- 
tries has proved remarkably beneficial due to the presence of trace elements 
which the farm animals generally lack. Similarly, incorporation of sea- 
weed-^cowdung compost to soil proved much more beneficial to crops 
tthan cowdung alone. A preliminary survey conducted by the Central 
.Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapam, indicates that systematic 
i exploitation of sea-weeds could be quite profitable. There is need for 
a comprehensive survey of the availability of economic sea-weeds on India's 
-coastline and their utilisation. 

38. Mineral resources :from the sea hold considerable promise. Of 
-these, the most important is the common edible salt. Its production in 
11958 was about 4*2 million tons valued at about Rs. 8*5 crores. At pre- 
sent .very little use is being made of salt bitterns which are a source of 
magnesium chloride, potassium chloride and bromine. Against a possible 
quantity of a million tons, only 8000 tons of magnesium salts are recovered. 
Only a few hundred tons of potassium chloride are recovered against a 
possible total of 90,000 tons. Similarly, bromine is recovered to the extent 
of 25-30 tons against a possible total of several thousand tons. The ocean 
is likely to become the major source for sodium, potassium, magnesium, 
bromine and chlorine. A recent development is the possibility of recover- 
ing manganese, cobalt, nickel, copper and thorium from nodules that occur 
• on the deep sea floor. So far no surveys have been made to estimate the 
numeral resources of the ocean bed. 


X 

Surveys and Programme of Work 

39. The Survey of India, the Botanical Survey and the Zoological 
'Survey have been strengthened under the first two Plans and have 
undertaken extensive surveys in their respective fields. Thus, the Sur- 
vey of India has carried out surveys in connection wdth the multi-pur- 
pose river valley projects, oil refineries, coalfields and the lead-zinc 
-zones in Rajasthan. The Botanical Survey of India was engaged in 
- exploring plant resources of the country. The Zoological Survey has 
been engaged in collecting scientific information regarding animals, fish, 
.birds, insects, etc. and its studies are of great importance in the fields of 
public health agriculture and forestry. 
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Nat1on.T r K , Scientific and Industrial Research and the 

National Laboratories have undertaken a number of important survey. 
Among these, mention may be made of studies of wind velocity twr? 
materials to replace imported wattlebark, road materials med f 
plants, raw materials for glass and ceramics, refractories ’papT -!T 
pulp, and food and agricultural wastes and their utilisation. 

41. Several surveys of a regional character have been undertaken • 

recem y ears and ire in progress . Und „ ^ 

g ommission, the Indian Statistical Institute has carried nut u 
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study. The task ahead is one of considerable magnitude and will call 
for continuous cooperation between the Planning Commission Z 

indie StatT^ ° r S amSatKms of the Central Government, Departments 
the States, leading institutions engaged in scientific and economic 

research and the universities. The potential for development of IndSs 
natural resources is vast; with systematic study and exploration of these 
resources and the increasing application of science and technology in 
their assessment and utilisation, the possibilities of economic growth 
may be enlarged far beyond the present anticipations. 



CHAPTER XIII 


COOPERATION 

Cooperation and Planned Development 

In a planned economy pledged to the values of socialism and democracy, 
cooperation should become progressively the principal basis of organisation 
in many branches of economic life, notably in agriculture and minor irri- 
gation, small industry and processing, marketing, distribution, supplier, 
rural electrification, housing and construction, and the provision of essen- 
tial amenities for local communities. Even in medium and large industries 
and in transport, an increasing range of activities can be undertaken on 
cooperative lines. The socialist pattern of society implies the creation of 
large numbers of decentralised units in agriculture, industry and the 
services. Cooperation has the merit of combining freedom and opportu- 
nity for the small man with benefits of large-scale management and orga- 
nisation as well as goodwill and support from the community. Thus, a 
rapidly growing cooperative sector, with special emphasis on the needs of 
the peasant, the worker and the consumer becomes a vital factor for social 
stability, for expansion of employment opportunities and for rapid econo- 
mic development. Along with a growing public sector and a private sector 
which functions with responsibility to the community as a whole, the 
influence of cooperation extends far beyond the particular activities orga- 
nised on cooperative lines, and gives to the social structure and the national 
economy, balance, direction and a sense of values. 

2. Economic development and social change are equally vital elements 
in the reconstruction of India’s social and economic structure. Coopera- 
tion is one of the principal means for bringing about changes of a funda- 
mental nature within the economy. As was stated in the Second Five 
Year Plan, in a country whose economic structure has its roots in the 
village, cooperation is something more than a series of activities organised 
on cooperative lines; basically, its purpose is to evolve a scheme of coopera- 
tive community organisation which touches upon all aspects of life. 
Within the rural economy, in particular, cooperation is the primary 
means for raising the level of productivity, extending improvements in 
technology and expanding employment so as to secure the basic necessities 
for every member of the community. 

3. At the level of the village, cooperation implies the development of 
land and other resources and various services in the common interest of 
the village as a whole and a continuing obligation on the part of the 
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village community towards all its members. It is, therefore, visualised 
that as part of a larger cooperative rural economy, the broad aim of policy 
•should be to develop the village as the primary unit of organisation in 
agiiculture and in many other economic and social activities which bear 
•closely on the welfare of the rural population. At the same time, artisans 
and others, according to their community of interest, will enter into 
cooperative associations which seek to serve their special needs. Pro- 
grammes for land reform and for village and small industries, develop- 
ment of panchayats and the fundamental emphasis in community develop- 
ment on the obligations and functions of the community, all point in 
these directions. In due course, as the agricultural base is strengthened 
and efforts to diversify the occupational structure of rural areas are inten- 
sified, an increasing number of cooperative activities will call for organi- 
sation for larger areas. Once the processes of social and economic change 
gather force and the rural community attains higher levels of skill and 
productivity, cooperation has to meet larger and more complex demands. 
Diverse forms of cooperative organisation will continue to develop in tune 
with new needs and possibilities. 

4. Over the past year, policies for the development of cooperation have 
been carefully reviewed in relation specially to the programmes for the 
Third Five Year Plan. The conclusions reached regarding the lines along 
which cooperative credit and cooperative farming should be organised 
form the basis of programmes for the Third Plan. The Third Plan 
provides for specific programmes for cooperative credit and supplies, for 
marketing and processing, for consumer cooperatives and for industrial 
and other cooperatives. These are but different directions of activity, 
•each important in itself, yet forming an integral part of a larger effort 
aiming at the development of a growing cooperative sector in India’s 
economy. 

5. For the development of cooperation, the Third Plan provides Rs. 80 
■crores as against the estimated expenditure of Rs. 34 crores in the Second 
Plan. 


Cooperative Credit 

‘6. In November, 1958, in its Resolution on Cooperative Policy, the 
National Development Council agreed that cooperatives should be 
•organised on the basis of the village community as the primary unit, and 
that responsibility and initiative for social and economic development at 
the village level should be placed fully on the village cooperative and the 
village panchayat. The cooperative and the panchayat were to be 
regarded as the primary agencies for carrying out the community develop- 
ment programme which aims at the improvement of all aspects of rural 
life through the efforts of the people. The village agricultural plan was 
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at Rs. 5000 and, in exceptional circumstances, at Rs. 10,000, The amount 
to be provided by the State could be retained for a period of 5 to 8 years- 
and retired later. As a normal rule. State participation in primary 
societies should be indirect, that is, through apex and cential cooperative 
banks. Where, for special reasons, State participation in share capital: 
is direct, nomination of directors to the managing committees of primary 
societies should be avoided. If such nomination is considered essential, 
the authority to nominate directors should be delegated to central 1 
cooperative banks. 

To enable cooperative societies to admit all classes of cultivators,, 
including marginal and sub-marginal cultivators, landless tenants, etc. as, 
members, and provide them with adequate credit on the basis of their 
production requirement and repaying capacity, it was also agreed that 
State Governments should make an outright contribution to the funds of 
each society at 3 per cent of the additional loans made during the year- 
over those advanced by it in the preceding year. An outright contri- 
bution of 1 per cent to bad debt reserves should be made to central co- 
operative banks in respect of the additional finance provided by them. 
In the intensive agricultural districts, where credit is sought to be made 
available to the full scale of production requirements, the outright grants- 
are at a slightly higher level, being 4 per cent for primary societies" and! 
2 per cent for central banks. The continuance of these outright grants is- 
contingent on the condition that the weaker sections of the community,, 
who have hitherto been unable to get adequate credit, should now receive- 
the necessary assistance. The outright grants received by primary socie- 
ties and central banks were to be credited by them to special bad debt- 
reserves which would be in addition to the norma! bad debt reserves creat- 
ed from profits. It is envisaged that at an appropriate stage, a careful 
assessment of the extent to which outright grants have led to the exten- 
sion of credit facilities, should be undertaken. 

9. Besides participation by the States in the share capital and outright- 
grants for special bad debt reserves, new service cooperatives and existing 
cooperatives which take up approved programmes for strengthening and 
revitalisation, increase of membership, share capital, linking credit with 
marketing, etc. receive a management grant upto a maximum of Rs. 900* 
spread over a period of 3 to 5 years. The management grant is intended 
to be given only to those societies which actually undertake various service 
functions, namely, disbursement of credit, supply of production requisites, 
and arrangements for marketing of agricultural produce. 

10. Over the period of the first tw T o Plans, the number of primary agri- 
cultural credit societies has risen from about 105,000 to about 210,000. 
and their membership has gone up from 4*4 million to about 17 million. 
Over this period the total loans advanced by primary agricultural socie- 
ties have risen from about Rs. 23 crores to about Rs. 200 crores. As the- 
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following statement will show, progress during the Second Plan was more 
marked than during the First. 

Progress of primary agricultural credit societies-First and Second Plans 


period 


iFirst Plan 
1950-51 

1955- 56 
^Second Plan 

1956- 57 

1957 - 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 (estimates) 


societies 

(numbers) 


104998 

159939 

161510 

166543 

182905 

203172 

210000 


membership short and 
medium- 

million term 

numbers) loans 

advanced 
(Rs. crores) 


4*4 

7*8 

9-1 

10-2 

II-9 

14-4 
17*0 


22* 9 
49*6 

67*3 
96*1 
12 5*5 
169*1 
200*0 


During the Second Plan, in respect of long-term credit, the amount of 
loans outstanding increased from about Rs. 13 crores to about Rs 34 
*crores. 

11. In formulating programmes for the expansion of cooperative credit 
•during the Third Plan, the main consideration has been to ensure ade- 
quate support to the effort to achieve the large agricultural targets set in 
the Plan. The Plan envisages that the membership of primary coopera- 
tive societies will increase to about 37 million covering about 60 per cent 
of the agricultural population. The number of societies is expected to 
increase to about 230,000 so as to serve all the villages in the country. 
It is estimated that the total^ amount of short and medium-term credit 
may increase to about Rs. 530' crores and that of long-term credit (loans 
•outstanding) to about Rs. 150 crores. Statements I and II in the 
. nnexure set out briefly the existing position in respect of short and 
medium-term credit and long-term credit in different States at the end 
‘>ot the Second and Third Plans. 

12. The agricultural programmes in the Third Plan lean heavily on 
e successo schemes for strengthening the cooperative movement. Of 
about 160,000 primary societies existing at the end of the First Plan a 
large proportion were functioning in a dormant or in a poor state ’ In 
the course of the Second Plan about 42,000 societies were taken up for 
revitalisauom Programmes for the Third Plan provide for the revitali- 
sation of about 52,000 primary societies. Revitalisation of the older 
societies which were functioning badly and the further expansion of the 
movement will depend largely on the extent to which primary credit 
societies succeed m increasing their membership, mobilising local savings, 
improving management and linking credit with marketing and with pro- 
duction. These measures are essential for strengthening the internal 
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resources of the credit organisations, both at primary and at higher levels. 
In those States m which the cooperative movement has remained weak, 
it is important to undertake the necessary consolidation or revitalisation, 
as a first step in implementing programmes for the Third Plan. 


le Plan visualises a large increase in the internal resources of 
the cooperative movement at various levels. Thus, the share capital of 
primary cooperatives (other than State contribution) is expected to 
increase from about Rs. 42 crores in 1959-60 to Rs. 85 crores in 1965-66, 
in central cooperative banks from about Rs. 23 crores to about Rs. 62: 
crores, and m apex banks from about Rs. 9 crores to about Rs. 33 crores. 
It is also estimated that between 1959-60 and 1965-66, deposits of primary 
cooperative societies should increase from about Rs. 12 crores to about 
Rs. 42 crores, of central banks from about Rs. 95 crores to about Rs. 212 
croreis and of apex banks from Rs. 60 crores to Rs. 142 crores. 


14. Shoit and medium-term credit provided by service cooperatives- 
cateis to the current needs of production. Credit for longer periods 
for increasing the productive capacity of land is equally essential. 
This need has to be met in the main by cooperative land mort- 
gage banks. At the end of the Second Plan almost all the States- 
had cential land mortgage banks or special land mortgage banking, 
department attached to the apex cooperative bank. In 1959-60 there 
were 407 primary land mortgage banks. To these it is proposed to add' 
265 new primary land mortgage ba'nks during the Third Plan. Deben- 
tures constitute the principal source of funds for loans advanced by 
central land mortgage banks either directly or through their affiliated* 
primary banks. The achievement of the target for long-term credit 
to the extent of Rs. 150 crores (loans outstanding) will depend to no 
small extent on the support which land mortgage banks receive from* 
institutional investors and the success of rural debentures. In this field* 
a very large measure of assistance has to come from national institutions 
like the Reserve Bank of India, the State Bank of India and the Life- 
Insurance Corporation. 


15. With a view to augmenting the resources available for long-term- 
loans, a proposal for setting up an Agricultural Development Finance 
Corporation is at present being considered by the Reserve Bank of India 
in consultation with the Central Government. The Corporation will 
purchase debentures floated by central land mortgage banks in the 
normal course and will also provide funds for schemes for incre asing agri- 
cultural production which are remunerative in character, but involve 
considerable investment or long periods of waiting, such as rubber*, 
coffee, cashewnut and arecanut plantations, irrigation, contour-bunding: 
and soil conservation, and development of orchards and fruit gardens. 
The loans advanced by the Corporation will be channelled through the 
central land mortgage banks. 
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near each of the 2500 mandis in the country. Besides these marketing 
•societies, reference may be made to sugarcane supply societies which exis! 
m large numbers, particularly in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, cotton ginning 
and pressing societies which have developed most successfully in Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, and milk supply unio'ns and societies which have come 
up in recent years in several States. 


1 9. In addition to their role in the sale of agricultural produce on terms 
favourable to the producer, marketing societies are intended to serve as 
■distributors of articles required by cultivators for agricultural production. 
They are also essential for linking up the grant of agricultural credit with 
marketing. Statistics concerning the activities of marketing societies are 
inadequate in several respects. However, it is estimated that the total 
volume of agricultural business conducted by marketing societies mav 
at present be of the order of Rs. 200 crores. Their marketing operation's 
are expected to lise to about Rs. 400 crores. Efforts will be directed 
■towards handling by cooperatives of a steadily increasing proportion of 
the marketable surplus of foodgrains and commercial crops. Participa- 
tion by cooperatives in the export trade will also be encouraged. Mar- 
keting societies receive finance from cooperative financing agencies and 
also to an increasing extent from the State Bank of India. Their princi- 
pal problems are to secure sufficient finance for current operations, to 
improve management and to ensure continued support from their mem- 
bers. Price stabilisation policies will greatly facilitate the growth of 
•cooperative marketing and the expansion of credit. At the instance of 
the National Cooperative Development and Warehousing Board, the 
special problems of cooperative marketing in relation to jute in West 
Bengal, wheat in Rajasthan and paddy in Andhra Pradesh are at present 
being investigated. 

The programme for the construction of godowns at mandi centres and 
rural godowns is closely linked with the programme for marketing. In 
the course of the Second Plan, about 1670 godowns have been set up; 
about 980 additional godowns are expected to be established during the 
Third Plan. At the end of the Second Plan, about 4100 rural godowns 
had been set up. Their number is expected to rise by about 9200 during 
’the Third Plan. 


Cooperative Processing 

20. Development of cooperative processing is essential not only for 
increasing rural incomes and facilitating credit for production but also 
for building up a cooperative rural economy. Where cooperative pro- 
cessing units have been successfully established, they have proved invalu- 
able as instruments of development in several allied fields. Cooperative 
processing is, however, a recent development. Comparatively greater pro- 
Igress has been achieved in sugar and cotton ginning and pressing than in 
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Other processing industries. By 1960-61, 30 cooperative sugar factories, 
out of a total of 41 were in production. In the course of the 
Third Plan, depending upon factors governing the progress of the 
sugar industry as a whole, about 25 cooperative sugar factories may be 
established. The Industrial Finance Corporation has greatly contributed 
to the development of the cooperative sugar industry. In the Third 
Plan, besides continuing to assist cooperative sugar factories, the Cor- 
poration should be able to extend its support to the development of 
cooperative processing in other fields. An important Went development 
is the setting up of the National Federation of Cooperative Sugar Fac- 
tories with the object of improving operational efficiency of existing fac- 
tories and promoting new units. 

In the course of the Second Plan, 378 cooperative processing units other 
than sugar factories were assisted. These included 84 cotton ginning and 
pressing units, 109 rice mills and hullers, 20 oil mills, 17 jute baling plants, 
26 gioundnut decorticators and 122 other units. Programmes drawn up- 
for the Third Plan include the setting up of 783 cooperative processing 
units. These comprise 48 cotton ginning and pressing plants, 36 rice 
mills, 29 jute baling plants, 33 oil mills, 63 groundnut decorticators, 77 
fruit-canning units, 411 rice hullers and 86 other units. 

21. The rapid development of the cooperative sugar industry in recent 
years suggests a twofold approach to the organisation of cooperative pro- 
cessing units in other fields. In the first place, it would now be desirable 
to formulate overall programmes regarding the number of new units in 
each branch of industry which are required in consequence of increase- 
anticipated in the production of agricultural raw materials and in the 
consumption of the final product. Within this plan, the share of 
expansion to be assigned to the cQoperative sector should be determined 
on broad considerations. To facilitate the working out of specific pro- 
posals, designs of plants, estimates of investment and working costs and 
other technical data should be made readily available. At the same time,, 
as in the case of cooperative sugar factories, arrangements for financing 
other types of processing units should be indicated, the contribution, 
expected from growers, State Governments, State Financial Corporations 
and other institutions being stated specifically in advance. Arrangements, 
on these lines should be evolved in the near future by the Central and 
State Governments in consultation with the National Cooperative Deve- 
lopment and Warehousing Board. Against this 'background, as an aspect: 
of local planning and with a view to strengthening the rural economic 
structure in each district in its cooperative aspects, concrete proposals- 
should be invited. Given the necessary conditions, there is vast scope for 
the development of cooperative processing not only in relation to new 
units but also, progressively, by way of reorganisation on cooperative lines, 
of units which are, at present, privately owned. This latter aspect is. 
important on wider considerations, both because it is the aim of public 
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policy to reorient the organisation of processing industries from a private 
to a cooperative basis/and because in many of these industries there is at 
present either excess capacity or only limited scope for adding to existing 
capacity. t is essential that proposals for expanding processing industries 
should be coordinated with programmes for the related village industries. 
In the organisation of large cooperative undertakings, for processing and 
other purposes, attention should also be given to the position of workers 
and employees. They should have the opportunity to participate in the 
management of the cooperative enterprises in which they serve. 

Cooperative Farming 


22 * The role of cooperative farming in the reconstruction of the rural 
economy was stressed both in the First and in the Second Plan. The goal 
indicated in the Second Plan was that such essential steps were to be taken 
as would provide sound foundations for the development of cooperative 
farming, so that over a period of ; ten years or so, a substantial proportion 
of the agricultural lands were cultivated on cooperative lines. With the 
growth of population and the need to secure rapid increase in agricultural 
production and rural employment, it is essential to intensify efforts to 
develop cooperative farming throughout the country and to realise as 
speedily as possible the objective set in the Second Plan. In the main, 
cooperative farming has to grow out of the success of the general agri- 
cultural effort through the community development movement, the pro- 
gress of cooperation in credit, marketing, distribution and processing, the 
growth of rural industry, and the fulfilment of the objectives of land 
reform. The contribution of cooperative farming to rural progress will be 
significant in the measure in which it develops as a voluntary mass move- 
ment under genuine local leadership and as a logical growth of community 
development and cooperation at the village level. Given the approach of 
community development and the acceptance by the village community 
of its responsibility for the welfare of all its members, the main problems 
of cooperative farming are organisational, technical and educational. The 
problems of internal management with which many cooperative farming 
societies are faced need to be studied systematically and practical solu- 
tions appropriate to different regions found for them. 

23. These problems were reviewed in general terms by the Working 
Group on Cooperative Farming which surveyed a number of existing 
cooperative farming societies and, in addition to recommendations regard- 
ing organisation and patterns of assistance, suggested a scheme of pilot 
projects which is intended to lead the way towards a more rapid expansion 
of cooperative farming. Proposals formulated with reference to the 
recommendations of the Working Group were considered by the National 
Development Council in September, 1960. The Gouncil decided upon 
the broad principles guiding the organisation of cooperative farming 
societies and the assistance to be given to them. 

23 P.C.— 14 
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For implementing the programme of cooperative farming, the Minis- 
try of Community Development and Cooperation have constituted a 
National Cooperative Farming Advisory Board. Similar Boards have 
been set up in some of the States. The Working Group on Cooperative 
farming had suggested 3200 cooperative farming societies being set up 
as pilot projects, roughly 10 in each district, and these constitute the first 
phase in the development programme for cooperative farming. For 
carrying out the programme during the first year of the Third Plan 65 
pilot districts have been recently selected. An extensive programme for 
orienting official and non-official workers is being carried out. Besides 
the pilot projects, State Governments will continue to assist cooperative 
arming societies which are formed on a voluntary basis. 

24. In the general pattern of organisation which has been proposed 
for the development of cooperative farming, stress is laid on the principle 
that cooperative farming is a voluntary movement and there should be no 
question of compelling any cultivator to join a cooperative farming society 
Membership m cooperative farming societies should be confined to those 
who are prepared to work on the farm or in ancillary activities and, ordi- 
narily, absentee landholders should not be admitted as members. Per- 
sons who are prevented from participation in farm work on account of 
physical disability. Government service, age, sex or because they have land 
m more than one village may be admitted, although they may not be 
participating in farm work but, taken as a group, such persons should not 
exceed one-fourth of the total membership. 

The question of the size of cooperative farms has to be considered from 
two aspects, firstly, from the point of view of securing an area which will 
make for economic operation and, secondly, from the point of view of 
how best cooperative farming should be developed so as to secure the 
development of the village economy as a whole on the lines visualised in 
the Five Year Plans. While no maximum size for a cooperative farm is 
proposed, for the purpose of special assistance from the Government, 
States may prescribe suitable minima in terms of membership and area.* 

Members joining a cooperative farming society are expected to pool 
their lands for a minimum period of five years, withdrawals during this 
period being permitted in exceptional circumstances. Cooperative farm- 
ing societies are expected to give a reasonable return on account 
of land contributed by members in addition to income in lieu of work 
done by them. While consolidation of holdings is not a condition pre- 
cedent to cooperative farming, it has been suggested, that advantage 
s ould be taken of consolidation proceedings to encourage cooperative 
farming. Owners of small holdings should be specially assisted to come 
into cooperative farming societies. 

25. In the pilot projects as well as in other cooperative farming socie- 
ties which may be selected for assistance, provision is made for medium 
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and long-term loans to the extent of Rs. 4000 and loan and grant for 
a godown-cum-cattle shed, upto Rs. 5000 and also a management grant 
of Rs. 1200 spread over a period of S to 5 years. In the pilot projects 
provision is made for State participation in share capital, specially in 
cooperative farming societies which are composed predominantly of land- 
less labourers and marginal and sub-marginal farmers. Such participa- 
tion is subject to a ceiling of Rs. 2000 which should, as a rule, be matched 
by an equal contribution on the part of members and is intended to be 
retired over a period of 10 years. Besides, a measure of preference is to 
be accorded to cooperative farming societies in making financial assistance 
available both from provisions in community development blocks and 
from those relating to agricultural programmes. In addition to the pro- 
vision of about Rs. 6 crores for pilot projects in cooperative farming in the 
plans of States, an allotment of Rs. 6 crores has been set apart at the 
Centre for assisting the development of other cooperative farming societies. 
With greater progress in the development of cooperative farming there 
should be no difficulty in making available such additional resources as 
are required for supporting the effort. As the Plan proceeds, in the light 
of practical experience in the pilot areas and elsewhere, it is hoped to 
formulate more comprehensive programmes for promoting cooperative 
farming. 

Consumer Cooperatives 

26. A large number of consumer stores came into existence for the 
distribution of controlled commodities during and after the second 
world war. In 1951-52 there were 9757 primary stores with a member- 
ship of 1*85 million and a total business exceeding Rs. 82 crores. How- 
ever, in later years many of these stores were wound up. In 1959-60, 
there were 7168 primary stores with a membership of about 1*4 million 
and a total paid up capital of Rs. 2*4 crores. Of these stores less 
than a third were running at profit. Programmes for the Third Plan 
provide tentatively for assisting 50 wholesale stores and 2200 primary 
consumer stores. These targets will, however, need further considera- 
tion in the light of the recent report of the Committee on Consumer 
Cooperatives set up by the National Cooperative Development and Ware- 
housing Board. The Committee suggests in each State an apex wholesale 
store linked with primary stores mainly in the urban areas and considers 
that at this stage for areas smaller than a State there may not generally be 
sufficient business to justify a wholesale store. The Committee has also 
suggested participation by the State in the share capital of the apex whole- 
sale store and the primary stores. There is both urgent need and considet- 
able scope for the development of a successful consumer cooperative move- 
ment, specially in the urban areas, but so far the movement has lagged 
behind. For rural areas, the distribution of essential consumer goods 
would fall legitimately within the functions of the service cooperative, 
arrangements for supply of goods being made ordinarily through the 
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sZLZZZlZ T the . ruraI areas > the su PPiy of manufactured con- 
sumer goods of standard variety which are in common demand could well 

subsidiary function of primary marketing societies or such other 
agencies as may already exist. Conditions for the development of consu- 
mer cooperatives m the Third Plan are generally favourable and, if special 
efforts are made, rapid progress can be achieved. They will be of the 
greatest help not only in the stabilisation of retail prices but also in pre- 
venting the evils of adulteration in foodstuffs. P 

Industrial Cooperatives 

27. Industrial cooperatives have had a large measure of success in the 
handloom industry, m coir and in certain village industries. However 
their expansion as a general movement has been impeded on account of 
various practicid difficulties. Following the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India on Industrial Cooperatives in November, 1959, a series of 

ecisions ave been taken which, given the necessary climate and leader- 
ship, shouM facihtate the development of industrial cooperatives during 
e I bird Plan. Industrial cooperative societies are at present following 
Aree broad patterns. In some, the members undertake production on 
their own account and cooperate for certain services such as supply of 
raw materia s, etc. In others they jointly undertake production, market- 

‘ JXl ! ed activi£ies - In the third group are societies whose 

members may work separately, but set up cooperative workshops for 
pecific services. In industries like handloom and village industries as 
also m several small scale industries, there is great scope for bringing ’the 

ZdlZaffi^Z mt ° l COOperative 0ver a lar ff e ar e a in the fiefd of 
small scale industries, however, there is likely to be greater opportunity 

initiaf Drn Smg - COOP f latlVeS ^ SUCh ob ^ ects as P rovidin ? common facilities, 

arttS matCriaIS ' SPedaliSCd Pr0CCSSing ’ 

28. Although the plans of States provide for several schemes for 
ncouraging industrial cooperatives, assisting artisans, etc., efforts in these 

directions need to be intensified further during the Third Plan At the 

present stage of development, the important consideration is that effective 

form c° U f 6 T the availabIe concessions and facilities for the 

toTenZen thZ*- T C °° peratives which W been evolved so as 
to strengthen the existing cooperatives and to encourage the organisation 

c 0 i n :zTer:;r lines ’ r d to ° n 

been Taken wit^ f maricetin S’ Amon S decisions which have 

ooeraZf ° bj6Ct stimuIatin S the growth of industrial co- 

made to the foCng! ***** ° * ° T ^ tion ’ special reference may be 

(I) loans for working capital at a concessional rate of interest 
from Government and central cooperative agencies; 
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(2) loans to members of industrial cooperative societies for sub- 

scribing to share capital; 

(3) grants for managerial staff, improved tools and equipment; 

(4) subsidising for a limited period specified managerial and 

supervisory staffs of cooperative banks; 

(5) sharing of expenditure with State Governments on additional 

staff appointed to look after the development of industrial 
cooperatives; and 

(6) guarantee of advances sanctioned by cooperative finannng 

agencies to industrial cooperative societies for a limi ted 
period. 

On present indications the number of industrial cooperatives in the 
Third Plan may increase from about 30,000 to about 40,000, their mem- 
bership rising from over 2 million to about 3 million and their share 
capital from about Rs. 10 crores to about Rs. 20 crores. It is desirable 
that in the light of recent decisions, the Central and State Governments 
should take steps to prepare further and more specific proposals for the 
development of industrial cooperatives and should ensure that they receive 
the necessary support from Government agencies, the All-India Boards and 
various financial institutions in spreading their activities. 

Labour and Construction Cooperatives 

29. The importance of organising labour cooperatives for carrying out 
irrigation and other projects in rural areas has been stressed frequently 
since the First Plan. In several States, notably in Punjab, Bombay, 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan, efforts have been made to set up labour 
cooperatives, labour contract societies, etc. for taking up works involving 
mainly unskilled and semi-skilled labour with a view gradually to 
diminishing the role of contractors. In works programmes for the utilisa- 
tion of rural manpower to be undertaken in the Third Plan also, labour 
cooperatives will be required to play a major part. While the policy of 
entrusting construction works to the extent possible to cooperatives and; 
where they exist, to voluntary organisations has been accepted, the 
administrative measures required to give effect to it need to be evolved 
in greater detail. 

30. Labour and construction cooperatives and voluntary organisations 
can be entrusted with advantage with works under the following cate- 
gories; 

(1) earth-work of all types and simple masonry work* relating to 

multipurpose, major and medium irrigation works and flood 
protection schemes, minor irrigation works and construction 
of roads; 

(2) simple Government buildings such as hostels, administrative 

blocks, workshops, residential tenements, school buildings 
and other local development w T orks in rural areas; and 
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(3) supply in bulk quantities of building materials such as stones, 
stone blasts, shingle and sand. 

To enable genuine labour cooperatives and voluntary organisations to 
undertake these works, certain administrative conditions have to be ful- 
filled, the more essential of these being the following: 

(1) setting apart a certain proportion of the available construction 

work for cooperatives and voluntary organisations, the 
quantum being extended as the capacity of these organisa- 
tions develops; 

(2) ensuring continuous flow of work, the magnitude, types and 

the specific works to be awarded being indicated well in 
advance; 

(3) giving works to cooperatives and voluntary organisations in 

preference to private contractors and, wherever possible, 
on a negotiated basis; 

(4) award of works at “workable rates’ on the basis of schedules 

of rates, which may be increased or decreased by a percen- 
tage to be decided by the competent authority, the work 
order system being preferred wherever possible; 

(5) avoidance of delays in payments and authorisation of “on 

account payments” for works completed; 

(6) making technical personnel available for work with coopera- 

tives and voluntary organisations; and 

(7) assistance by way of loans for working capital and purchase of 

equipment. 

In the light of the experience which different States have already gained 
of the working of labour cooperatives, suitable organisational patterns 
should be evolved. 

The aim should be to build up labour cooperative organisations and 
voluntary organisations as important instruments for undertaking deve- 
lopment and providing employment through works carried out mainly 
on behalf of Government Departments, P; nchayat Samius and Pancha- 
yats. Once such organisations come into existence, new possibilities for 
enlarging their scope and extending their benefits to the community in 
many directions will emerge. 

Housing Cooperatives 

31. In 1959-60 there were 5564 cooperative housing societies with a 
total membership of 322,000. Housing cooperatives constructed 45,000 
houses in 1959-60 as compared to 44,000 in 1958-59 and 36,000 in 1957-58. 
Under different housing schemes which are at present being undertaken, 
facilities are provided for the setting up of housing cooperatives. For 
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instance, the subsidised industrial housing scheme allows for a subsidy 
up to 25 per cent of the cost in the case of cooperatives of industrial 
wor ers. Under the low income group housing scheme as well as other 
s ernes which are being undertaken in a number of growing towns, co- 
operatives are either allotted land on favourable terms or assisted in ac- 
quisition of private lands. The village housing scheme also provides 
for the setting up of housing cooperatives in selected villages and for 
the production of bricks, doors, windows and other components. These 
various provisions need to be used purposefully and as a matter of sus- 
tained policy so that, in towns and villages alike, an appreciable impact 
can be made on the improvement of housing and living conditions. The 
proposal in the Third Plan to set up a Central Housing Board and to 
promote the establishment of Housing Boards in the States will make 
it possible to channel larger funds to housing cooperatives. With the 
preparation of interim general plans and master plans for a large num- 
ber of towns and of lay-out plans for selected villages as visualised in the 
Chapter on Housing, it will become easier to implement effectively the 
policy of supporting and developing housing cooperatives on a large 
scale during the Third Plan. 

Other Non-Credit Cooperatives 

32. In addition to the various types of cooperatives discussed above, 
leference may be made to cooperatives engaged in the supply of sugar- 
cane and milk and in the development of fisheries and dairying and to 
cooperative cold storages. Sugarcane supply societies account for a total 
membership of 2*34 million, milk supply societies for 233,000 and fisheries 
societies for 220,000. By the end of Second Plan 16 cold storages were 
established; 33 more will be set up in the Third Plan. The Third Plan 
includes large programmes for fisheries development and dairying. These 
are fields of great promise for the development of cooperative activity. 
Transport cooperatives should also be encouraged as a means of provi- 
ding new opportunities for educated unemployed persons. The principle 
of cooperation can be extended to a growing range of new activities in 
industry and services, such as, manufacture of implements, printing, 
supplies of raw materials, provision of common facilities, etc. In the tribal 
development blocks and in areas predominantly inhabited by scheduled 
tribes, there is considerable scope for building up cooperatives, specially 
for working forest areas and developing the traditional crafts. The Cent- 
ral Government have recently set up a committee to consider the lines 
along which procedures and legislation relating to cooperation should 
be adapted to meet the special conditions and requirements of tribal 
areas. 

Cooperative Training and Administration 

33. The role of trained personnel in the efficient execution of coope- 
rative programmes was emphasised in the Rural Credit Survey, and in 
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the - e haS been comiderable development of training facili 
ties for cooperative personnel. At the end of the Second Plan V 7 
the Cooperative TYa -miner ~ conci j. 1 an, besides 

rSiS-FS-” *• 

personnel, 3417 blockTevef and 'foterm^diTte 'offiem T^Oof 

r P emivTm2LiLr U TT fo ^ Iand banking and Jfor ^ 

operative marketing. The All-India Cooperative Union anH c,o^ 7 

oTX V h ““T °‘ Sani “ d 368 P“7^c partias for L SIS 
ce-beareis, members of managaing committees and members of J 

y cooperatives. In these categories, about 28,500, 12 000 and 726 non 
persons respectively were trained by the end of the Second nt ’ 

34. For the Third Plan, the programmes drawn up by the State, 
envisage, amongst other steps, the addition of 13 schools for training 
junior cooperative personnel and the continuance of th» i ainm g 

“ * “ » £ ££ 
of Co U y • eai ?! ° n , Coo P eratIve Training, constituted by the Ministry 

miue7CT Y De i Vel ° pment aild Cooperation, which has recently sub 
muted its proposals, contemplates increase in the number of centre, f 

raining intermediate personnel to 15 and in the number of cen re for 
junior cooperative personnel to 120. These and other , . 1 

of the Team are at present under consideration iecommen da ^ns 

Statf r StePS haVe i Cen £aken durin S the Second Plan to strengthen the 
State Cooperative. Departments, in particular, for such functions^ audit 
supervision and inspection. In the Third Plan a - , a dlt ’ 

area ! 6 p In plannm | and caiT y in g out intensive development in rural 
areas, Panchayati Raj institutions and cooperative organisation, have 
complementary role and must cooperate closely at every step Zila pi * 
shads, Panchayat Samitis and Village Panchayats should promote the 
development of cooperatives and should endeavour to created climate of 
community effort and social responsibility such as are vital for the success 
ul functioning of cooperatives at all levels. Regulatory powers in relt 
uon to coopemuve organisations may continue to remain wfth foe Go^n- 

- *deml cooplm- 

character of the movement and to promote local leadership ^ " rCgUlat<>ry 

sh o„ w progressively dev ; lve sfe: trr 
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higher federal organisations. The building up of efficient federal organisa- 
tions in all sectors of cooperative activity assumes great importance in this 
context. As these organisations grow in strength, more powers may be 
transferred to them and the departmental machinery may limit its activi- 
ties to the minimum statutory duties of registration, audit, arbitration and 
inspection. Promotional work relating to cooperation, cooperative train- 
ing, education and publicity are activities falling within the special 
province of cooperative unions. Cooperative unions at State and district 
levels should be strengthened to enable them to undertake these responsi- 
bilities, and a strong federal structure should be built from the ground. 
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ANNEXURE 


Statement II— Long-term credit 


State 

number of banks as on 
June 30, i960 

long-term loans outstanding 
(Rs. crores) 

central 

land 

mortgage 

banks 

primary 
land f 
mortgage 
banks 

1959-60 1960-61 1965-66 

(estimated) (programme) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 

2 

93 

5-89 

6*90 

23*31 

Assam 

. 1 

3 

0* 14 

0* 17 

1*60 

Bihar 

1 


0*02 

o* 10 

3*50 

Gujarat 

. 1 

5 

8*30 

9*00 

20*00 

Maharashtra 

1 

27 

3*55 

5*00 

50-00 

Jammu & Kashmir 






Kerala 

1 

7 

1*43 

1*50 

3*00 

Madhya Pradesh ' 

1 

20 

0-34 

0*50 

5*oo 

Madras 

1 

85 

5*16 

6*oo 

14-48 

Mysore 

1 

108 

3*12 

3* So 

10*00 

Orissa 

1 


o *57 

o*6o 

2*00 

Punjab 

1 


0*37 

0*60 

2*90 

Rajasthan 

2 

4 i 

0*02 

0*15 

8*05 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 

6 

0*01 

o*o8 

5*oo 

West Bengal 

1 

12 

0*24 

0*25 

1*50 

Union Territories 

1 


0*01 

0*01 

0*20 

total 

17* 

407 

29*17 

34*66 

150*54 


* Including land mortgage banking department of apex cooperative bank in Madhya 
Pradesh. 


CHAPTER XIV 
LAND REFORM 
Objectives for the Third Plan 

Land reform programmes, which were given a n] _ t 
finance both in the First and in the Secon / pi u P aCG ° f s P eciaI signi- 

The first i s to remove such impediment haVe tWO s P ecific objects, 

duction as arise from the agrarian m !■ £ ° 1 . n< f ease in agricultural pro- 
This should help to create ronditimi^for 1 * 1 ^ inber * ted from the past, 
an agricultural economy with high levels If ^ ** Speedil y 33 possible 
The second object, which is closef r aid to ZT^ ^ P roductivi ty. 
elements of exploitation and social in,W the first * rs to eliminate all 
to provide security for the tiller of soil and" ^ agrarian system, 

opportunity to all sections £ *«*? Z ^ 

tion of intermediary ^^rent^eiW^ °^ ecdves were the aboli- 
including regulation and reduction g J “ “V* the refonn of tenancy, • 
further „ep fo which ten^ r Z L Zlt "f ° £ * 

ownership on tenants. 7 d * conferment of right of 

■■ r 

a policy widely accepted as being essenSw u ^ OWnershl P of land- 
of countries with limited areas of land * 6 econonil c development 
on it. It was realised that with the P vV P°P ulation dependent 

agricultural holdings and the nr i • X1Sting P attern of distribution of 
of land in excesr oTatj, “ » fevefoT” T ° f ^ ' anM - ^bu.ion 
able any IaIge resni/inTe ^ 

was considered, however that , . P . Iand for distribution. It 

condition for building up a progress' • UCU ° n m dls P ariti es was a necessary 
fbe tanre tinre, such T “T* * 

along with other measures which , “ lght be possible would, 
«“ land,, aiford a « 

population, to whose problems special att If landIess section of the 

First and in the Second Plan It <hm 1]? °“ WaS drawn botb in the 
on which the scheme of land reform is based do not^ ^ P rinci P Ies 
ments between the interests of different sections f f^ 7 mvoIve ad J ust ' 
depend on land, but are nart nf » . , ° n ? of the population which 

which has to be applied in some me^ ** and economic outlook 

PP “ S ° me measure to every part of the economy. 
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4. It will be seen that, with the implementation of a progr amm e of 
land reform on the lines described above, the vast majority of cultivators 
in India would consist of peasant-proprietors. They are to be encouraged 
and assisted in organising themselves in voluntary co-operative bodies for 
credit, marketing, processing and distribution and, with their consent, 
progressively also for production. To the extent such reorganisation is 
carried out at the village level, some of the difficulties arising from small 
and uneconomic holdings could be diminished and the weaker in each 
community could be assisted to raise their standards. It has always been 
stressed that as each phase of land reform is implemented, it will become 
possible to give fuller assistance to cultivators in increasing agricultural 
production and in diversifying the village economy. Greater cohesion 
among cultivators and the strengthening of the village community will 
also lead to a larger local effort and more rapid economic and social 
progress. 

5. As legislation has been enacted in one State after another, there has 
been greater understanding of the need for land reform and the purposes 
it is intended to achieve. The Bhoodan and Gramdan movements have 
greatly helped to create a favourable atmosphere for implementing pro- 
gressive measures of land reform. Yet, the total impact of land reform 
has been less than had been hoped for. For this there are several reasons. 
In the first place, there has been too little recognition of land reform as a 
positive programme of development, and it has been only too often regard- 
ed as extraneous to the scheme of community development and the effort 
to increase agricultural production. Secondly, there has been insufficient 
attention to the administrative aspects of land reform. Frequently at the 
lower levels of the administration, collusion and evasion have gone un- 
checked, and there has been failure also to enlist the support and sanction 
of the village community in favour of effective enforcement of legal pro- 
visions. In the third place, it has not been sufficiently realised that the 
reform of land tenures and the early enforcement of ceilings are an 
essential foundation for the building up of the cooperative rural economy. 
While removing such shortcomings in the legislation or the rules as may 
come to notice, it is important that the land reform programme should 
be completed with the least delay, so as to eliminate any feeling of un- 
certainty arising from delays in implementation. This aspect has been 
specially stressed by the Panel on Land Reform constituted by the Plan- 
ning Commission to assist in the study of proposals for the Third Plan. 

Abolition of Intermediary Tenures. 

6. Work on the abolition of intermediary tenures like zamindaris, jagirs 
and mams, which covered more than 40% of the area of the country, has 
been fully carried out except for a few minor tenures such as those held 
by religious and charitable institutions and service inams. These refor ms 
have brought more than 20 millions of tenants into direct relationship 
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with the State and improved their social and economic position. As a 
result of the abolition of intermediary tenures, considerable areas of 
cultivable waste land and private forests came under the management of 
Government. 


7. Several States with intermediary tenures did not possess the requisite 
revenue administration. Over the past few years, they have done much 
to strengthen their revenue agencies but there is need for further improve- 
ment, especially at the village level. There has been progress also in 
survey and settlement and in the preparation of records of rights, but 
much still remains to be done. Largely on account of the heavy burden 
thrown on the revenue administration, there has been a measure of delay 
in the assessment and payment of compensation to intermediaries. Out 
of a total amount of Rs. 670 crores (Rs. 520 crores as compensation and 
Rs. 150 crores for interest charges), so far compensation to the extent of 
only Rs. 164 crores has been paid, mainly in the form of bonds. It is 
important that in the course of the Third Five Year Plan, all the States 
concerned should arrange to issue the compensatory bonds still outstanding 
and complete records of rights and other administrative tasks arising from 
the abolition of intermediaries. 


Reduction of Rents 

8. Ten years ago the customary level of rents commonly paid by 
tenants-at-will, non-occupancy tenants and share-croppers over the greater 
part of the country was one-half of the produce or more. In addition 
to rent, very frequently there were other payments which enhanced the 
burdens borne by tenants. The situation was reviewed at length in the 
First Five Year Plan which suggested that a rate of rent exceeding one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the produce would call for special justification. Over 
the past few years, all States have enacted legislation for regulating rents 
which a iandlord may receive. In some States, as in Gujarat, Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan, the maximum rent now stands at one-sixth of the pro- 
duce. In Assam, Kerala, Orissa and Union Territories, the rent payable 
is about one-fourth of the produce or less. In several States, the normal 
level of rent is still about a third of the produce. It is to be hoped that 
in these States rents will be reduced to the level envisaged in the first two 

plans so as to facilitate more rapid improvement in the economic condi- 
tions of tenants. 

9. In the early years of tenancy legislation, it was observed that reduced 
eyels of rents-and indeed other conditions of tenancy-provided for by 
legislation were far from adequately enforced, and to a large extent 
customaiy rates of rent continued to prevail. Where arrangements for 

lo a !V n f ^ ar . e a y ived at between individual parties, variations from the 
onus set by legislation can occur for a variety of reasons, for instance, 

l t ;r S - m , S t0 Pr ° vide seed or bulIocks nr pay for irrigation. 
In the beginning, there is also considerable ignorance on the part of 
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tenants of the rights granted by legislation. Where there is pressure on 
land and the social and economic position of tenants in the village is weak, 
it becomes difficult for them to seek the protection of law. Moreover, 
resort to legal processes is costly and generally beyond the means of 
tenants. Thus, in many ways, despite the legislation, the scales are weighed 
in favour of the continuance of existing terms and conditions. Effective 
implementation of tenancy legislation, therefore, requires specially 
vigorous and sustained action on the part of gover nm ental agencies. 
There must be special efforts not only to acquaint tenants with the rights 
due to them but also to bring about greater understanding on the part 
of the people of each area of the objects of land reforms and of the need 
to complete them without delay. 

10. Although, in the past, rents have generally been paid as a pro- 
portion of the gross produce, with progress in the rural economy and larger 
use of money as the medium of exchange, it would be desirable, as a 
matter of policy, to hasten the transition from rents in kind to cash pay- 
ments. With cultivators having to purchase a growing proportion of 
their requirements, such as fertilisers, implements etc., in cash, the change- 
over to cash rents is likely not only to reduce the burden on tenants, 
but also to promote investment in agriculture. As suggested in the Second 
Plan, commutation of rents in kind into cash payments might be facili- 
tated if, with due regard to conditions of each district, rents could be 
declared as multiples of the prevailing land revenue assessment. Where 
this is not feasible, suitable norms could be proposed on the basis of other 
criteria. It would greatly assist the enforcement of rents prescribed by 
legislation if State Governments could make it obligatory on the part of 
owners to furnish receipts for the rents received by them and if, as is 
already the practice in some States, tenants could deposit the rents due 
from them with the appropriate revenue officer, the land owner being 
advised accordingly. 


Security of Tenure 

11. Legislation providing for security of tenure has been enacted in 
eleven States and for all the Union Territories. In four States Bills 
are before the legislature and will be enacted in the near future. 
Pending legislation, ejectment of tenants has been stayed. Legislation 
for security of tenure has three essential aims— firstly, that ejectments 
do not take place except in accordance with the provisions of the law; 
secondly, that land may be resumed by an owner, if at all, for ‘personal 
cultivation' only; and thirdly, that in the event of resumption the 
tenant is assured of a prescribed minimum area. 

12. In the first phase of tenancy legislation it was perhaps inevitable 
that the provisions regulating the rights of owners and tenants should 
be somewhat elaborate. Such complexity comes in the way of making 
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the legislation effective. In the light of the experience gained, it 
suggested that steps should be taken to simplify the existing legislatio 
wherever possible, and to strengthen or modify provisions which are i 

practice difficult to enforce. 

13. As stated earlier, the impact of tenancy legislation on the welfai 
of tenants has been in practice less than was hoped for. One of th 
principal reasons for this is that in a number of States ejectments 0 
tenants have taken place on a considerable scale under the plea q 
Voluntary surrenders’. Two main recommendations on this subject wen 
made in the Second Plan. The first was that voluntary surrenders b 
tenants of lands held by them should not be regarded as valid unlesi 
they were duly registered by the revenue authorities. Secondly, in the 
event of surrender of tenancy, the land owner should be entitled to take 
possession of land only to the extent of his right of resumption permittee) 
by law. On the whole, both legislation and administrative action have 
fallen short of these recommendations. A Jew States have provided fot 
registration of surrender of land by tenants. Registration of surrenders 
is essential and a provision on these lines should be a feature of tenancy 
legislation. The second lacuna in the existing legislation concerns the 
conditions applicable to surrenders. In two States effect has been given 
to the recommendation in the Second Plan that resumption of land arising 
from a voluntary surrender by the tenant should take place on conditions 
identical with those governing resumption for personal cultivation. In 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, the overall limit for resumption applies also; 
to surrenders, but other conditions governing surrenders are different.! 
As was pointed out in the Second Plan, most voluntary surrenders of! 
tenancy are open to doubt as bonafide transactions. This has been' 
confirmed by such enquiries and investigations as have been undertaken. 
It is, therefore, important that early steps should be taken to remove 
legal and administrative deficiencies relating to the registration of 
Voluntary surrenders’ and resumption of land arising from them. i 

14. In most States legislation provides for a definition of 'personal 
cultivation’ which is, as a rule, a necessary condition for resuming land 
from tenants. There are three elements in ‘personal cultivation’, 
namely, risk of cultivation, labour and personal supervision. The obli- 
gation of the owner to bear the entire risk of cultivation implies that 
wages will be paid in cash or in kind, but not as a share of the crop. 
While the expression ‘labour’ is generally defined to include labour by 
the owner or by a member of his family’, this is not an obligatory ele- 
ment in ‘personal cultivation’.. In the Second Plan, the proposal was 
made that where land is resumed on grounds of ‘personal cultivation’, 
it would be desirable to provide for personal labour as a necessary 
ingredient, in the absence of which the ejected tenant should have the 
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right of restoration. So far this suggestion has not found its way into 
the legislation undertaken by the States. A provision on these lines is 
desirable and would serve to make the legislation more effective. As 
an essential element m ‘supervision’, the Second Plan envisaged residence 
r uring the greater part of the agricultural season by an owner or a 
member of his family in the village where the land is situated or in a 
near-by village within a distance to be prescribed. The Panel on Land 
Reform has suggested that the condition of residence in these terms 
should apply during the period the main agricultural operations are 
undertaken. This suggestion should be considered by State Govern- 
ments and the current definitions of ‘personal supervision’ modified to 
the extent necessary. 


Resumption of Tenancies 

15. The main recommendations in the Second Plan for regulating 
resumption of tenancies on grounds of personal cultivation were as 
follows: 

(1) The area to be resumed should be declared within a certain 

period and should be demarcated in advance. 

(2) Owners with very small holdings, for instance, those having 

one-third of a family holding or less should be free to 
resume their entire land for personal cultivation. Those 
with holdings above this level might resume land for 
personal cultivation subject to a minimum area being left, 
with the tenant. 

(3) Right of resumption may be exercised within a period of 

five years. 

(4) Persons serving in the armed! forces or those subject to dis- 

abilities, like widows, minors or those suffering from mental 
or physical infirmities etc., should be permitted to lease 
out land and should have the right to resume land for 
personal cultivation when the disability ceases. 

16. From the tenor of legislation enacted or under consideration. 
States fall broadly into four categories: 

(a) those in which no resumption is permitted, as in Uttar 

Pradesh, Delhi and, in respect of under-raiyats, West 
Bengal; 

(b) those in which the right to resume a limited area for personal 

cultivation is allowed subject to the condition that a mini- 
mum area or a portion of the holding is left with the 
tenant, as in Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh 
and Manipur; 

23 P.C.-15J 1 
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(c) those in which the right to resume i s subject to the tenant 

being given alternative land upto a prescribed limit for 
cultivation, the land being found by the State, as in Punjab 
and Assam; and J 

(d) those in which resumption is allowed up to the level of the 

ceiling without any minimum area being provided for the 
tenant, as in Andhra Pradesh and Madras. Bargadars in 
West Bengal who are crop-sharers, are not regarded as 
tenants. They do not have the rights extended to under- 
raiyats, although strictly speaking they fall within the 
definition of tenant’. 


I7 ' Experience of the working of legislation relating to resumption 
on grounds of personal cultivation leads to certain broad%onclus “ 
the first place, whatever the conditions, the right to resume land creates 
uncertainty and tends to diminish the protection afforded bv the legisla- 

h°woufd 0 no;V he KrSt and ^ thC SCCOnd Plan ’ * was contemplated tihat 

veaTs T T ^accessary to allow resumption beyond a period of five 
L considered that except for owners holding land equivalent 

elapsed^there '"fd T ^ ° f the period which has alread y 

r a ! d ’ , ere should be no further right of resumption. Further un- 

mem I„ the enantS ri M ”* * * the interest of ^cultural develop- 
hnlri i* S ! C ° nd place ’ sma!I °wners, that is, owners with a family 
holding or less, deserve special consideration. As suggested in the Second 
Plan owners with less than a basic holding (that is, one-third of a 
amiy orhng) should be free to resume their entire area for personal 
cu tiyation and to lease out their lands. As regards owners whose 
holdings lie between a basic holding and a family hiding, they may be 
! emitted to resume for personal cultivation, within a specified period 

IT Md b ? the b “ “ -en, Stan 

j.i g , - Wber f a tenant 1S left without any land or witli area smaller 

him to cultivate Government should endeavour to find land br- 
and 1' general aim shouId be t0 encourage small owners 

2ZZT,."* b ° m ™ “ 

Lt“ -7b “ 

resumption Co " £££* ^ 

ma ! own r , ftT " 0 "“ n ™ d “ «— *** *. 1'SniZ ot 
don \ ,0 e “" n "« ■ h “ Provisions resump- 
obseived, ltgidat.cn m Gujarat and Maharashtra was amended 
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in 1957 so as to restrict resumption in respect of such land as stood in 
the name of a land holder or any of his ancestors in the record of rights 
on the 1st day of January, 1952. In the legislation in Kerala which 
includes special provision for small holders, it has been provided that 
any transfers or partitions carried out after the 18th day of December, 
1957, shall not entitle the land holder or the transferee to the benefit 
of the provisions for small holders. A condition on these lines would 
be generally desirable. 

Rights of Ownership for Tenants 

19. Security of tenure and reduction of rents are the first stage in 
tenancy reform; the goal is to confer rights of ownership on as large 
a body of tenants as possible. In the Second Plan it was suggested that 
each State should have a programme for converting tenants of non- 
resumable areas into owners and putting an end to vestiges of the 
landlord-tenant relationship. It was urged that instead of optional 
rights to tenants to purchase lands cultivated by them, all tenants of 
non-res umable areas should be brought into direct relationship with the 
State. For owners with holdings equivalent to a family holding or more, 
a period of five years within which the right of resumption could be 
exercised was proposed, and it was suggested that on the completion of 
this period, rights of ownership should be conferred on their tenants. 
Finally, as it was difficult to obtain precise information regarding the 
progress made in the transfer of ownership rights to tenants, the recom- 
mendation was made that States should arrange to compile regular 
annual returns. 

20. In the course of the Second Plan, some progress has been made 
in the direction of providing ownership rights to tenants. In a few States 
as in Punjab, only optional right to purchase has been given to tenants. 
This is an unsatisfactory approach, for, as was observed in the Second 
Plan, where rights of purchase are optional, they are scarcely exercised. 
Jn a number of States, legislation provides for bringing tenants of non- 
resumable lands into direct relationship with the Government. This 
may be achieved in one of the three ways: 

(1) by declaring tenants as owners and requiring them to pay 

compensation to owners in suitable instalments, responsibility 
for recovering unpaid instalments as arrears of land revenue 
being accepted by Government; 

(2) through the acquisition by Government of the rights of 

ownership on payment of compensation and transfer o 1 
ownership to tenants, compensation being recovered from 
them in suitable instalments; and 
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(3) through the acquisition by Government of the landlords’ 
rights and bringing tenants into a direct relationship with 
the State, option being given to tenants to continue as 
such on payment of fair rent to the Government or to 
acquire full ownership on payment of the prescribed 
compensation. 


at au T o fi 7 t ,° f th ? 6 C0Urses has been folI °wed in Gujarat, Maharashtra 
Madhya . Pradesh and Rajasthan, the second in Delhi and in respect of 

r d ™ y3tS j Wltbout TW* of compensation) in West Bengal, -and 
he third m Kerala and Uttar Pradesh. In Madras, steps in favour of 
ownership rights for tenants have not yet been initiated. In Assam and 
Bihar, the right of ownership will be available only to the tenants of land- 

. ° Me .; ho dmg more than the ceding area. As much of the legislation 
is quite recent, exact information regarding the extent to which owner- 
ship rights have, been conferred on tenants is not available. It is 
understood that m Gujarat and Maharashtra, under legislation enacted 
y e former Bombay State, rights of ownership would accrue to 1 ; 3 
minion tenants over an area of about 2-4 million acres. In Uttar Pra- 
desh, about 1-5 million sub-tenants and tenants of home-farm lands, 
homing about 2 million acres, were brought into direct relationship with 
e tate. In the Union Territory of Delhi, ownership of about 25,000 
acres was transferred to about 18,000 tenants and sub-tenants. 


i 2 S i 1 * ls / eC ° mmended that in the course of *e Third Plan, steps 
s ould be taken to complete the programme for conferring rights of 

ownership on the tenants of non-resumable lands. With the enforcement 
of ceilings on agricultural holdings, tenants of owners with lands above 
t e hmit of ceding will, in the ordinary course, become owners of land. 
It has been suggested earlier that owners holding land exceeding a family 
holding, as. prescribed in different States, should have no further rights 
of resumption. Tenants of such owners should also become owners of 
ands held by them. With this object, according to its legislation and 
° er conditions, a State may either acquire the rights of ownership and 
transfer them to tenants or declare tenants as owners and require them 
to pay for their rights in instalments on terms prescribed by legislation. 
, n 1 e _ whole, it. would be desirable for payments by tenants for acouisi- 
tion of ownership to. be made directly to Government rather than to 
t e owners. This will ensure more effective implementation and will 
end the landlord-tenant nexus. 

23. The question arises whether rights of ownership should also be 
conferred upon the tenants of small owners. This would be desirable in 
principle to the extent of non-resumble lands held by such tenants. 
However, m view of the large number of petty owners involved, a 
uniform approach might not be feasible. The problem should be 
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studied by States in the light of their conditions with a view to determi- 
ning the action called for in this direction. 

Ceiling on Agricultural Holdings 

24. In the course of the Second Plan, there has been legislation for 
placing ceiling on agricultural holdings in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, PEPSU 
territory in the Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and 
in the Union Territories. Bills proposing ceilings are at present before 
the State legislatures in Bihar, Madras and Mysore. In Punjab, 
outside the area of the former PEPSU territory, the existing legislation 
permits the Government to utilise land in excess of the permissible 
area for the purpose of resettling tenants who have been ejected or may 
be ejected. Annexure I of this Chapter sets out in summary form 
information relating to the levels at which ceilings have been prescribed 
or proposed in different States. With the completion of legislation, the 
essential task, must be that of ensuring speedy and effective imple- 
mentation. 

25. The question whether ceilings should apply to the holding of an 
individual owner or to the aggregate area held by the members of a 
family was considered in the Second Plan. As is to be expected, practice 
in this respect differs. In several States, as in Andhra Pradesh, J amm u 
and Kashmir, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal the ceiling 
applies to individuals without any special provision being made for 
joint Hindu families. In Madhya Pradesh, while the ceiling applies to 
individuals, in the case of a joint Hindu family each co-sharer is entitled 
to a separate ceiling area. In Assam, Gujarat, Kerala and Rajasthan, 
the ceiling applies to the aggregate area held by a family, the expression 
‘family’ being defined in the legislation. A similar approach has been 
adopted in the legislation now under consideration in Madras and 
Mysore. Thus different States have applied ceilings to individuals or 
families as they considered appropriate to their conditions. 

26. Once legislation has been enacted, amendments should aim 
primarily at eliminating deficiencies and facilitating implementation 
rather than at introducing fundamental changes in the 
principles underlying the legislation. In this context, the most 
important issue for consideration is the treatment of transfers of land on 
the part of land owners subject to ceilings. On the whole, it would be 
correct to say that, in recent years, transfers of lands have tended to defeat 
the aims of the legislation for ceilings and to reduce its impact on the 
rural economy. The question as to whether or not transfers should be 
disregarded and, if so, from what date, has been debated at length in every 
State. In the majority of States a date prior to the enactment of the 
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legislation has been indicated. This may be the date o£ the introduction 
of the Bill providing for ceilings or of its publication or other specified 
date. In several States transfers subsequent to this date are disregarded 
as in Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, Madras, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. In a few States, there is no such provision at 
all, as in Andhra Pradesh. In Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, legislation 
allows the owners of surplus lands to dispose them of to persons belonging 
to certain prescribed categories even after the enactment of the legislation. 


27. Since many of the transfers are apt to take place between members 
of the family, it has been suggested that the ceiling should apply invaria- 
bly to the aggregate area held by a family rather than to individuals. 
However, in view of the fact that ceilings have been applied in several 
States to individual holdings and in others to the aggregate area held by a 
family, any attempt to remove deficiencies or weaknesses would have to fit 
into the pattern of the prevailing legislation. The question of transfers 
could perhaps be dealt with in the following manner: 

(1) Where legislation does not contain a provision for disregar- 

ding transfers, in view of the fact that transfers have taken 
place on a considerable scale, a suitable date subsequent to 
which transfers are disregarded may be proposed, if neces- 
sary, through an amending legislation. This date may be 
the date of the publication of the ceiling proposals or an 
earlier date as may be prescribed in view of the local condi- 
tions. 

(2) In respect of transfers made after the specified date, a distinc- 

tion may be made between (a) transfers among the mem- 
bers of a family, (b) benami transfers and other transfers 
which have not been made for valuable consideration and 
through a registered document, and (c) transfers made for 
valuable consideration through a registered document. 
Transfers coming under (a) and (b) can be dis- 
regarded. Transfers falling under (c) may need to be dealt 
with differently in view of the fact that the transferees may 
be small owners or landless persons who may have purchased 
some land. It may be necessary to protect such transferees, 
at any rate, upto a prescribed limit, say, a family holding. 

(3) There should be provision for a review of transfers by a com- 

petent authority on the lines suggested above. 
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Exemptions from Ceilings 

28 . The Second Plan envisaged exemption from ceilings for the follow- 
ing categories of farms: 

(1) tea, coffee and rubber plantations; 

(2) orchards where they constitute reasonably compact areas; 

(3) specialised farms engaged in cattle-breeding, dairying, wool- 

raising, etc.; 

(4) sugarcane farms operated by sugar factories; and 

(5) efficiently managed farms which consist of compact blocks, on 

which heavy investment or permanent structural improve- 
ments have been made and whose break-up is likely to lead 
to a fall in production. 

This recommendation was based on three main considerations. Firstly, 
in undertakings like plantations, industrial and agricultural work had to 
be closely integrated. Secondly, in certain specialised branches of agri- 
culture such as horticulture, cattle-breeding, dairying, etc., investment has 
to be made on a long-term basis and several years elapse before the output 
could be realised. In the third place, it was thought that in safeguarding 
efficiently managed farms which consisted of compact blocks on which 
heavy investment or permanent structures had been made, risk of fall in 
production would be avoided. 

29. In the legislation which has been enacted in the States, plantations 
have invariably been exempted from ceilings. There are provisions 
also in favour of specialised farms. There has been some 
measure of variation in the approach to sugarcane farms operated by 
sugar factories and to efficiently managed farms. Legislation in several 
States (Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab 
and Rajasthan) and proposals under consideration in some others (Bihar 
and Mysore) provide for the exemption of efficiently managed farms 
from ceilings. Where the exemption exists, by and large it has still to 
be implemented. In Kerala, Madras, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, 
exemption of efficiendy managed farms from ceilings has not been en- 
visaged. In Uttai Pradesh, the Government has taken power to operate 
the surplus lands of mechanised farms as State farms and to appoint 
suitable persons as managers on terms and conditions to be prescribed, 
preference being given to the existing holders of these farms if they are 
otherwise qualified. 

30. As regards sugarcane farms operated by sugar factories, legisla- 
tion in several States exempts them from the operation of ceilings, as in 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and PEPSU 
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area of Punjab and in the Bills at present under consideration 
in Bihar and Mysore. In three States, however, a different ap- 
proach has been adopted. In Madras legislation provides for the setting- 
up of a Sugar Factory Board to review whether individual factories should 
or should not be exempted from ceilings. Considerations such as the 
requirements of the sugar factory and its financial structure have to be 
taken into account before final decisions are taken. In Uttar Pradesh, 
while there is no exemption from ceilings, provisions relating to mecha- 
nised farms mentioned above would also apply to sugarcane farms ope- 
rated by sugar factories. In Maharashtra, sugarcane farms of sugar fac- 
tories are not exempted from ceilings but provision is made for main- 
taining the integrity of the farms in one or more compact blocks, for full 
and continued supply of raw material to sugar factories at a fair price, 
and for grant of surplus land to joint farming societies consisting, as far 
as possible, of persons who had previously leased their lands to the sugar 
factory, agricultural labourers employed on the farm, technical and other 
staff engaged by the factory for work on the farm, adjoining land hold- 
ers who are small holders and landless workers. 

31. The considerations urged in the Second Plan and the recom- 
mendations regarding the exemption from ceilings of efficiently managed 
farms and ol sugarcane farms operated by sugar factories remain generally 
valid for the Third Plan and there are advantages in following the course 
proposed. On the other hand, where a State, because of practical diffi- 
culties or other considerations, wishes to adopt a different course, certain 
conditions should be assured. These are, firstly, that the integrity of 
the farms should be maintained and their levels of efficiency ensured 
and, secondly, in the case of sugar factory farms satisfactory and conti- 
nuous supply of the raw material to the factory concerned should be 
secured. 

Schemes of Resettlement 

32. Proposals to set ceilings on agricultural holdings were intended 

to serve two objects-firstly, to bring about reduction in disparities and 
pave the way to the development of a progressive cooperative rural eco- 
nomy and, secondly, to provide land for redistribution to the landless 
sections of the rural population. Far-reaching legislation has been en- 
acted and although precise estimates are difficult to make, it would appear 
that the total area of surplus lands likely to be available for distribution 
to die landless might be considerably less than what had been hoped for 
at one time. At the present stage in land reform the most important 
consideration is that such lands as can be made available by each State 
as a result of the implementation of its ceilings legislation should be 
a with least possible delay. Along with these lands, waste lands 

and, where possible, lands available through Bhoodan should be pooled 
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and systematic schemes of resettlement speedily implemented. In pro- 
viding land care should be taken to make available the necessary credit 
and other facilities, so that those settled on the land may develop high 
standards of cultivation. It was contemplated in the Second Plan that in j 

the settlement of land acquired in consequence of the application of 
ceilings, tenants displaced as a result of resumption of land for personal 
cultivation, farmers with uneconomic holdings and landless workers 
should receive preference. It was also proposed that settlements should 
be made, as far as possible, on cooperative lines. Generally, the legislation 
which has been enacted follows these recommendations. It was also 
proposed in the Second Plan that farmers with uneconomic holdings 
should be admitted into cooperatives constituted with surplus lands if 
they also agreed to pool their lands. In taking action along these lines 
the necessary financial and technical assistance should be provided as 
envisaged in the programme for the development of cooperative fanning 
proposed for the Third Plan. 

Consolidation of Holdings ! 

33. Progress in tire consolidation of holdings has been recorded in 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh. In 
other States, there has been comparatively little advance during the 
Second Plan. By the end of 1959-60 about 23 million acres had been 
consolidated and work was in hand over another 13 million acres. Ac- 
cording to indications given by States, the total area likely to be taken 
up for consolidation in the Third Plan is about 30 million acres. With 
a view to making experience in consolidation of holdings available to 
all States, two special studies were prepared by the Planning Commis- 
sion four years ago. One of these explained the methods which had been 
developed in different parts of the country and the problems which had 
been encountered. The second study set out suggestions for speedy exe- 
cution of the programme of consolidation. Although consolidation of 
holdings has been regarded as an integral part of the agricultural pro- 
duction programme, in practice the two programmes are not always co- 
ordinated. Except where consolidation of holdings is already - being 
undertaken on a large scale, in view of the limitations of trained per- 
sonnel, it would appear desirable to concentrate consolidation work in 
areas which are already receiving irrigation or are likely to come under 
irrigation. The Planning Commission propose to study more closely how 
best the factors which come in the way of extension of the consolidation 
programme in the southern and eastern parts of the country can be over- 
come and what changes and adaptations in the present methods and 
system of consolidation are called for in these areas. 
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Land Management Legislation 

34. The place to be assigned to land management legislation and the 
manner in which it should be applied need to be considered in the light 
of developments during the first two Plans. In tire First Plan, while land 
management legislation was intended to be general in scope, its specific 
applications were to be in relation to farms held by substantial owners. 
In the proposals in the Second Plan the object was that land management 
legislation should provide for standards oE efficient cultivation and 
management which would permit objective and qualitative judgments. If 
farms could be classified into certain grades, those above the average 
could receive suitable encouragement, while those falling below the 
average could be assisted to come up to higher standards. For certain 
purposes the legislation could provide for sanctions. Legislation regarding 
land management has been enacted only in two States and in one Union 
Territory and even in these it has not been actually implemented. A large 
number of enactments exist in the States for certain specific agricultural 
purposes such as utilisation of waste lands, adoption of improved seeds, 
control of pests and diseases, etc. Much of this legislation is fairly old 
and needs to be reviewed in relation to the present development pro- 
grammes for agriculture and the extension services which have been 
brought into existence in the community development blocks. While it 
will be of value to bring together the best experience in land management 
practices for tire guidance of farmers, cooperatives and panchayats, the 
question of enforcing legislative sanctions and of the role of panchayats 
and panchayat samitis has to be studied further in consultation with the 
States and in the light of the experience gained by them in working the 
existing enactments. 

Problems of Implementation 

35. Problems arising in the implementation of land reform legislation 
enacted in the States have been studied by the Panel on Land Reform 
and the urgent tasks to be performed have been listed separately in respect 
of abolition of intermediaries, tenancy reforms and ceilings. The Panel 
has laid particular stress on the preparation of correct and up-to-date 
records of rights and on the need to strengthen the revenue administra- 
tion. Records of rights have been brought up-to-date in several areas, but 
in some of them there is need for a more intensive programme of work. 
In several States, records of rights do not provide information regarding 
tenants, sub-tenants and crop-sharers, and as such implementation of the 
legislation itself suffers. Expenditure incurred on cadastral surveys and 
in the preparation and correction of records of rights has been included 
in the plans of some States and is eligible for Central assistance. Pro- 
visions made for these purposes would need to be augmented as the 
work proceeds. 
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36. A number o£ surveys of land reform have been undertaken in 
different parts of the country through the Research Programmes Com- 
mittee of the Planning Commission. They bring out the problems en- 
countered in enforcing the legislation. In view of the wide scope of the 
legislation which has been enacted and differences in conditions, it is 
desirable to extend these studies on a systematic basis. For this purpose 
the assistance of universities and leading research centres should be fully 
availed of. The aim should be to cover different areas in accordance 
with a general scheme and to arrange for the evaluation of land reforms 
both in the transitional phase and from the aspect of long-term economic 
and social effects. 


37. The Planning Commission has under preparation a report on 
die progress of land reform which brings together the essential features 
of legislation enacted in different States. This study will also set out 
data regarding land holdings and cultivation collected at the census 
organised in 1954-55, which have been summarised in Annexure II of this 
Chapter. 
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Ceiling on existing holdings— level of ceiling 


State 


level of ceiling remarks 


Andhra Pradesh: 


4& times the family'holding i.e.* 27 to 
324 acres (a family holding varies 
from 6 acres of wet land bearing 
settlement taram No. 1 or settlement 
classification of 15 annas and above 
to 72 acres of dry land with taram 
above 5 and chalka soils with assess- 
ment below 8 annas). 


Allowance made for size of 
family- additional one 
family holding for 
every member in excess 
of five. There is no 
outside limit. 


Assam : 


50 acres 


Bihar: (Bill as re- 
ported upon by the 
Select Committee) 


(a) land irrigated by 
flow irrigation work 
constructed and main- 
tained by Govern- 
ment : . 

( b ) land irrigated by 
lift irrigation work or 
tubewell constructed or 
maintained by Govern- 
ment: 


24 acres 


36 acres 


60 land which is orchard 
and other lands not 
' included in any other 
category: . . .48 acres 

6?) diara land: . . 60 a c res 

0) hilly* sandy and other 
lands not yielding paddy, 
rabi or cash crop : . 72 acres 


Gujarat: 


(0 dry crop land (in- 
cluding land irrigated 
from non- Government 
sources) . . . 56 to 132 

acres 


(ii) rice land and season- 
ally irrigated land . 38 to 88 

acres 


(«V) perennially 
ted land . 


irriga- 

• 19 to 44 

acres 


(The ceiling varies in different local 
areas as specifiedjin the Act) 


No allowance for size of 
family. 

Allowance made for size 
of family subject to an 
outside limit of twice 
the ceiling area. 


No allowance for size of 
family 


Jammu and Kashmir: 22} acres 


Kerala: . 


15 acres of double crop paddy land or 
equivalent area (equivalent areas 
vary between 15 to 37} acres) 


No allowance for size of 
family. 

Allowance made for size 
of family subject to an 
outside limit of 25 acres 
of double crop paddy 
land or its equivalent 
area. For an un- 
married adult person the 
ceiling limit would be 
half the ceiling area. 
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S* ate level of ceiling 


Madhya Pradesh. . 28 standard acres (a standard acre Allowance made for size 
means one acre of perennially irri- of familv subject to an 

gated land, 2 acres of seasonally irri- outside ' limit of 53 

gated land and 3 acres 01 dry crop standard acres, 
land). A Bill has been passed to re- 
duce the limit to 25 standard acres 
and outside limit for a larger family 
to 50 standard acres. 

Madras -(Bill) . 30 standard acres (standard acre varies Allowance made for size 

depending on rate of assessment and of family — additional 5 
class of land between 1 to 4 acres) standard acres for each 

member in excess of 
five subject to an outside 
limit of 60 standard 
acres. 

Maharashtra: . (t) perennially irrigated Allowance made for size of 

land by flow irrigation: 18 acres family subject to an 

outside limit of twice 
the ceiling area. 

(it) seasonally irrigated lands 
by flow irrigation 

(a) irrigated for two seasons : 27 acres 

(b) irrigated for one season : 48 acres 

(tit) drylands 

(including lands irriga- 66 to 126 

ted from non- Govern- acres in different 
mental sources) : local areas. 

Mysore: (Bill as re- 27 standard acres (standard acre varies Allowance made for size 

ported upon ^ by the from one acre of wet land with assured of family subject to 

Select Committee) irrigation on which two paddy crops outside limit of twice 

can be raised to 8 acres of dry or the ceiling area, 
garden land with less than 25 inches 
of annual rainfall). 

Orissa: . . .25 standard acres (standard acre varies Allowance made for size 

from one acre of perennially irrigated of family subject to an 

land which is assured of water supply outside limit of twice 

for at least three crops in a year to the ceiling area. 

4 acres of dry land). 

Punjab : Punjab area: 30 standard acres not exceeding 60 or- No allowance for size of 
dinary acres. In case of displaced family, 
persons, 50 standard acres not ex- 
ceeding 100 ordinary acres. 

Pepsu area: 30 standard acres not exceeding 80 or- No allowance for size of 
dinary acres. In case of displaced family, 
persons, 40 standard acres not ex- 
ceeding 100 ordinary acres. 

(Standard acre means an acre of land 
yielding between 10 and 11 maunds 
of wheat per acre matured). 

Rajasthan: . 30 standard acres (standard acre means Allowance made for size of 

land yielding 10 maunds of wheat family subject to an 

or any other crop of equal value). outside limit of 60 

standard acres. 
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State 


level of ceiling 


remarks 


Uttar Pradesh : 


West Bengal: 


Delhi: . 


Himachal Pradesh : . 
Manipur: 


Tripura: 


40 acres of fair quality land (an acre of 
fair quality land means an acre of land 
with hereditary rate of rent exceeding 
Rs.6 ; ij acres with rate between Rs.4 
and Rs.6; and 2 acres with rate at Rs.4 
per acre or less). 


Allowance made at 8 acres 
of fair quality land for 
e 5 c h mem ber in excess 
of five subject to an 
outside limit of 64 such 
acres. 


No allowance for size of 
family. 


30 standard acres (standard acre varies 
from 4/ 5 th of an acre of irrigated land 
to 2 acres of Barani land). 


30 acres in district Chamba and land 
assessed to Rs. 125 in other districts. 


Allowance made for size of 
family subject to an out- 
side limit of 60 standard 
acres. 

No. allowance made for 
size of family. 


25 acres. 


25 standard acres (standard acre varies 
from one acre of nal or lunga land 
to 3 acres of tilla land). 


Allowance made for size of 
family subject to an 

outside limit of 5 

acres. 

Allowance made for size 
of family subject to an 
outside limit of 50 stan- 
dard acres. 
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annexure II 

Census of land holdings and cultivation 
Explanatory note 

As recommended in the First Plan, a census of land holdings and 
cultivation was carried out in 1954-55 in all States except Assam West 
Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir and the Union Territories of Manipur 
and Tripura. In Assam and West Bengal, die State Governments had 
already collected certain data regarding land holdings. West Bengal 
had already enacted legislation for ceilings, in Assam a Bill had been 
passed and in Jammu & Kashmir a ceiling had been imposed earlier. 
A new census was not considered necessary in these States. In Manipur 
and Tripura the proposal to conduct the census was dropped due to 
lack of trained personnel and difficulties of terrain. 

2. The census was based on complete enumeration of all holdings in 
the foimer States of Andhra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, Ajmer, Bhopal and Kutcli. 
In Punjab and in the former States of Mysore, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh, with a view to expediting the census, the 
enumeiation was restricted to holdings of 10 acres and above. However, 
estimates of holdings below 10 acres were also made. In Bihar, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and in the former State of Travancore- 
Cochin sample surveys were undertaken. 

3. The data relate generally to the year 1953-54. The main concepts 
employed in the census were the following: 

(1) The census related to agricultural land comprised in owners' 

holdings, agricultural land being defined as the cultivable 
area, comprised in a holding, including groves and 
pastures. Unoccupied area such as forest land and other 
uncultivable land, was to be excluded. Land held in 
urban areas was also outside the scope of the census. 

(2) The expression ‘area owned' was defined so as to include 

lands held by owners as well as those held under occu- 
pancy (permanent and heritable) rights. Land owned by 
a person ‘A’ but held under rights of occupancy by a 
person ‘B' was thus included in B's holding and excluded 
from ‘A's holding. It was further agreed that persons who 
did not possess permanent and heritable rights de jure but 
enjoyed them for all practical purposes, should also be 
treated as owners. 

(3) The entire agricultural land held by a person as owner 

throughout the State constituted a single holding. In the 
case of joint holdings, the share of each co-sharer w f as 
treated as a separate holding. 
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(4) Area under ‘personal cultivation" was defined as the difference 
between ‘area owned" and ‘area leased". The ‘area leased’ 
represents land let out to a tenant in which he has not 
acquired permanent and heritable rights. 

4. To the extent they were available at the time, the results of the 
land census data were presented in summary form in the Second Five 
Year Plan. The data were subsequently retabulated for the States as 
reorganised in 1956. In this form they are set out in the tables which 
follow except for Bihar and Orissa. The Bihar Government felt that 
the data collected in the sample survey did not represent even approxi- 
mately a correct picture of ownership and cultivation. The data 
received from Orissa were incomplete. 



Distribution and size of holdings 
(A) States where complete enumeration of holdings of all size 
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(1) Does not include cultivable land lying fallow for more than a year. 

( 2 ) Area in terms of ‘dry acres’. Ordinary acres have been converted into dry acres by equating one wet acre to 6 
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(C) States where enumeration of holdings 
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CHAPTER XV 
LABOUR POLICY 


Labour policy in India has been evolving in response to the specific 
needs of the situation in relation to industry and the working class and 
has to suit the requirements of a planned economy. A body of principles 
and practices has grown up as a product of joint consultation in which 
representatives of Government, the working class and employers have 
been participating at various levels. The legislation and other measures 
adopted by Government in this field represent the consensus of opinion 
of the parties vitally concerned and thus acquire the strength and 
c aracter of a national policy, operating on a voluntary basis, foint 
committees have been set up to assist in the formulation of policies as 
well as their implementation. At the apex of this tripartite machinerv 
is the Indian Labour Conterence. 


2. The structure of industrial relations has been designed for the pur- 
pose of securing peace in industry and a fair deal for the workers. When 
t e efforts of the parties fail to secure an amicable settlement of indus- 
trial disputes the Government has assumed powers of intervention. 

revision has been made for conciliation of disputes and for enabling 
the State to refer unresolved differences to tribunals set up for the pur- 
pose Stoppages of work after such a reference and any contravention of 
awards and agreements have been made illegal. This system has helped 
to check the growth of industrial unrest and has brought for the work- 
ing class a measure of advance and a sense of security which could not 
otherwise have been achieved. At the same time, the spirit of litigation 

s^TfaSon fir endant °? ^ rise Widespread dis- 

satisfaction. In the course of the Second Five Year Plan a new approach 

was, therefore, introduced to counteract the unhealthy trends and give 

th^°i! T UVe ° nenC ^ on t0 industrial relations, based on moral rather 
han legal sanctions. The stress now is on prevention of unrest by time- 

cLses Th- a PP r °P ri K ate Sta " es and § ivin g ^equate attention to root 
narni 1 ^ mvolves a basic ch ™ge in the attitudes and outlook of the 
parties and the new set of readjustments in their mutual relations. 

, 3 ; A r . Code 0f Discipline in Industry, which applies both to the public 

oranLr Pr T SC f ° r ' haS beCn ac:ce P ted voluntarily by all the Central 

thfmddTe n of S °T* a ; d ;f m ; nd has been “operation since 
tne middle of 1958. The Code lays down specific obligations for the 

management and the workers with the object of promoting cltruc^e 

cooperacon between their representative, a, ail ieveis, avoiding 
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as well as litigation, securing settle 251 

r te n x“7; r r aiition ‘"r*- ■* 

- — <■ ~ ST 

4. The Code provides that a 

in all undertakings and comp^Lm ' IIU “ P'ocednre be laid down 

iegai means of redress and the normal ch^T ?I ° mpt atlen Uon. The 
of and there should be r> n a- mai channels should he f„u . ne 

side. Under the Cod! arbitrar 7 <* unilateral 

. CI cne <-ode, management 1 , mi action on either 

litigation, lock-outs, sit-down and J bave a ^eed to avoid 

recourse to intimidation, victimhadon*^* 111 Strikes - T ^rf will be nf 

agreed not to engage fc ^ unions have also 

unfair practices such as negligence nf P s hyS1Cal duress and to discourage 

to property, interference with or disturh ^ Careless °P er ation, damage 

ordination. The employers have m a UoTfV° t ^ WOrk 

formation of trade unions and to abide bv^h freed ° m t0 workers in the 

mining which union has a better chZ I * dopted deter- 

of a breach of the Code of DhdnlwT reC ° gnition - A union guiltv 

Bod, ^ are pledged to the sSp^^lf “ “ ch 

awards, agreements, settlements a ? nd deaL*™*}? im P lementat ion of 

ployers as well as workers have bound tt T' ° rganisatk >us of em- 

and take appropriate action against off V “ t0 ex P re « disapproval 

who violate the letter or spirit of ^ Code"' and 

difficult fidd b req U u S irS a a LnllX^erild T ******* aims > hr a 

owing to stoppages and in bringing about a"' ° f man ‘ da y s lost 

climate of industrial relations The n k g c eraI lm P r ovement in the 
steadily and significantly from 47 tkh T , °‘ an ' da > ,s loM Gained 

“ “° Mh5 P™ 1 ' “> die inn-odudi'n oite"? ?” Uary >"' , 958 . 

July-December, 1SC0. The Code ha. .1 r “ 19 lakh during 

awareness amongst tire eLlovl L d fa bating an 

ward, each odrer; the desfre , 0 Te d^ fi- ' ° f ** 

SX™** — - 

dustry\nd £f n" ^ 

tSsT ’***.• « 

Code provides that ev^r lli h T”"“ ye ” ! a S a . The 
join a union of his choice iLJ shaU haTe die freedom and right te 

Isnoran “ a -i backwardness of worker, .hail 
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-- P- 

coercion, intimidation or persona] v ;i,-fw • . h 11 be no valence, 

“ ~ '»a, there * 

democratic functioning of trade unions and tTr i f d respect * or 
combat the fonnation and continuance of ^ 

mon complaint on nt^ *"? 3 

would be bereft of all , ° contmue > the Codes 

mentation and evaluation has, fhereforeTen set uTaf diTc^ 
m the States to ensure ohcmnn,. u / et U P at the Centre and 

ing from the Codes and from law, a^d 'a^eemen^ 0bligi,tio,,5 

sped». T m^o“ becatTof ttXX ^ ° f **“ ^ <^™ 

policy and for the Zon of Z P “S-fcmce as elements of labour 

in the first place S woX PIm ^ h °“ ^ dre future. 

late their interest in lrieher productivity ° beIon & m & and 0> stimu- 

in management was evolved during th/seconTpi W ° r ! :ers ' I>artici l >ation 

was made in this direction on an exTerimenul bf-' oT” 

meat Councils have been set up so far in 23 “its Th 

right to obtain information rL, i • , The Council has the 

and has direct administrative rL^lr' ™ or kmg of 1116 undertaking 
kers' welfare, training and allied m^tt 1 ^ matters conc erning wor- 

about mutual co„X“ot ‘ “ Xpio “X '“X " “ **«* 
important issues which affect indnsiw-.! , y . and workers over many 
March, I960, repre^madves of Z ^ a seminar he]d in 

and others concerned reviewed their ° yerS ’ . workers ’ State Governments 
Joint Councils and die so Zon^lTT^ ° f ^ WOrkin S oE 
Keeping in view the short duration 7 Q f f ° r Speafic P roblems - 

been found to be satisfactory and heartening f results have 

a good P s,a P r, an? I ^made 
the training of teacher-admirnsn-ot- PP j ' sc h e me comprises 

on returning to theTe^ZXllt Th ' *“■ 

start unit-level classes for the rank and file f 0 “ p etlon of tIleir training, 
an independent appraisal of the wZ o f v ** AcCOrdin ? to 
have helped to raise the self con fid* 11S sc h em e, these courses 

ability J take advantage of *? in — d ** 

dence upon outsiders and inculcated in the** ^ redu , ced their depen- 
economic welfare. A beginning was rr. i “* Urge for materiaI and 

on labour problems through independent 6 re” SP T? ring investi g ati ons 
Government support. S m ependent search institutions with 
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Approach and Outlook 

9. The coming years should witness the fuller impact of the ideas 
which have been tried and found useful during the Second Plan period. 
Ihe Third Five Year Plan has to make its own contribution towards the 
evolution of labour policy and the realisation of its basic a ims . It has 
always to be kept in view that the measures that are adopted must serve 
adequately the immediate and long-term ends of planned economic deve- 
lopment. Economic progress has to be rapid enough to attain a level of 
full employment, and secure a rising standard of living for the people. 
The fruits of progress should be shared in an equitable manner and the 
economic and social organisation which is being created must be in keep- 
ing with the concept of a socialist society. In the implementation of these 
objectives the working class has an important role and a great responsi- 
bility, and these will grow with the rising tempo of industrialisation. The 
large expansion of the public sector which is occurring and is being 
envisaged will make a qualitative difference in the tasks set for the labour 
movement and will facilitate the transformation of the social structure 
on the lines of the socialist pattern in view. The implications of this 
approach are manifold. Economic activity has not to be conceived of 
solely in terms of output and return; the principal test of this vrould be 
the good of all those who are engaged in it, the quality and growth of 
the individual human being and the service and happiness of the entire 
community. The surpluses that are generated are a social product, to 
which neither the employer nor the working class can lay an 
exclusive claim; their distribution has to be according to the 
worth of the contribution of each, subject to the requirements of further 
development and the interests of all the sections of society, in particular, 
the satisfaction of the basic needs of all its members. While jobs and 
functions may vary, all are workers of different grades. Those of the 
lowest rank and their children should be fortified in the faith that they 
are free to equip themselves to be able to rise to the highest positions 
and that the worker and management are joined in partnership to 
strive for common ends.Thus, a new type of community is being created 
in which individuals and groups are moved more by a sense of mutual 
obligations than the spirit of acquisitiveness or the making of private 
gains at the expense of the general well-being. 


Industrial Relations 

10. The development of industrial relations in the Third Five Year 
Plan rests on the foundations created by the working of the Code of 
Discipline which has stood the strain of the test during the last three 
years. A full awareness of the obligations under the Code of Discipline 
has to extend to all the constitutents of the Central organisations of 


m 
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f nrrl°- ei l *“? ^ “ has to become more ™d more a living 

e in the day-to-day conduct of industrial relations. The sanctions on 

Uretar ies foi'd baSCd W ^ ** reiuf ° rced ' relyin 8 on ^ consent of 
tne parties, for this purpose. 

11. Ways will be found for increasing the application of the principle 
of voluntary arbitration in resolving differences between workers and 
employers. Steps will be taken to remove certain hindrances in the way 
hi /r Ie J r urse IO VOluntary arbitration - The same protection should 
sorv X -uV rV t0 pr0c t edmgs in thls case ’ as is now applicable to compul- 
up nanir T K-' GoVenimeiU should take the initiative in drawing 
ers should shot ° n * rCgi ° naI 3nd ind m try- wise basis. Employ 8 

fo n t , !^ U §reatCr readiness to submit disputes to arbitration 

P LfnTe 6 hithert °- Thi$ haS t0 be the normal practice in 

preference to a recourse to adjudication, as an important 

accepted by the parties under the Code. 1 ° bhgatl0n 

12. The law provides for the establishment of Works Committees at 

nlovi aiU f t ° rder t0 devdop harmonious relations between em- 
ployee and workers. According to a recent assessment, the system Z 
p oved its capacity to render substantial help in composing differences 
ween the parties though, owing to lack of earnest effort the Com 
are act functioning effectively in tome unit. fhe def iof " 

n t m of Wo,ls cora "' it, « s - - «■*» ST 

rade unions, will remove an obstacle in the way of the successful 
mittee° nmg ° f the Committees. It is, thus, essential that Works Com- 

adminis^n o”^bo„1 ZlT' ^ ‘ h ' “““»>* 

of Z ^! nt Mana ^ ment Councils. -A major programme for the period 

siete oftinf M ' bt ' h ' P"*"*™ ««i» .1 X 

thatTn 1 J a ? gement CounciIs to new industries and units so 

“ the “ urse of a few years, it may become a normal feature of 

come a highly significant step in the adaptation of the private sector 

“f ,h ' ™”' WOrk 0t a “ dali “ ft serve TblTS 

& If between labour and mami clement ^ 

standing and facilitate the ado^ln ", b„Th ddeT „TL 

approach towards the problems of industrv and the ' wollerf' The 

S r:s =- 

important ingredient of a socialist 1 * system. mobll ity which is an 
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14. Joint Management Councils should be set up in all establishments 
in the public as well as the private sector in which conditions favourable 
to the success of the scheme exist. A primary test of eligibility is the 
presence of goodwill on both the sides. Wherever a representative union 
exists, a Council should come into being as a matter of course. An in- 
tensive programme of workers' education will be undertaken in all the 
establishments where such Councils are set up. 

15. Workers education .—' The programme of workers’ education which 
Government has undertaken through a semi-autonomous Board is being 
run with the cooperation of all the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
A large-scale expansion of this scheme is visualised for the period of the 
Third Plan. It is intended to diversify the programme and secure fuller 
association of workers' representatives and their organisations. The 
complementary question of management training in labour matters is 
also receiving consideration. 

16. The spread of literacy among the workers is an indispensable 
precondition for the success of the various programmes that are being 
undertaken. The benefit of literacy should be made available to as large 
a number of workers as possible in the next few years, particularly to 
those below the age of forty. 

17. Trade unions — There is need for a considerable re-adaptation in 
the outlook, functions and practices of trade unions to suit the condi- 
tions which have arisen and are emerging. They have to be accepted as 
an essential part of the apparatus of industrial and economic adminis- 
tration of the country and should be prepared for the discharge of the 
responsibilities which attach to this position. Trade union leadership 
has to grow progressively out of the ranks of the workers, and this pro- 
cess will be greatly accelerated as the programme of workers' education 
gathers momentum. At present, the trade unions are in most cases 
labouring under the handicap of insufficient resources and are not in a 
position to obtain all the help and guidance that they need. 

18. The basis for recognition of unions, adopted as a part of the Code 
of Discipline, will pave the way for the growth of a strong and healthy 
trade unionism in the country. A union can claim recognition, if it has 
a continuing membership of at least 15 per cent of the workers in the 
establishment over a period of six months and will be entitled to be re- 
cognised as a representative union for an industry or a local area, if it has 
membership of at least 25 per cent of workers. Where there are several 
unions in an industry or establishment, the union with the largest mem- 
bership will be recognised. Once a union has been recognised, there 
should be no change in its position for a period of two years, if it has 
been adhering to the provisions of the Code of Discipline. 
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19. The personnel of the industrial relations machinery calls for 
greater attention in respect of selection as well as training, ^t is neces- 
y to ensure that the quality and equipment of conciliators and tribu- 
nals are adequate for the complex tasks which now confront them. It is 
propose to institute a suitable training programme for this purpose. 


Wages and Social Security 


20. The Government has assumed responsibility for securing a mini 
mum wage for certain sections of workers, in industry and ajiculmre 

1 ,“ aUy Weat “ d Stand "“<* of prLecaon^owS 

his end the Minimum Wages Act provides for the fixation and revision 
of wage rates m these occupations. These measures have not moved 
effective m many case. For better implementation of the la^ foe 
chinery for inspection has to be strengthened. Wage determination 
m major industries is left to the process of collective 

tlf^setting^urfo^W 11 ^ * djudicatkm - The Second recommended 
the setting up of Wage Boards as the most suitable method of settling 

wage disputes where large areas of industry are concerned. This has so 

nlLtaT ^ ^ ** ^ teXtiIes ’ cement sugar and 

plantation industries; and will be extended to other industries according 

to circumstance. It has been decided to appoint a Board soon for fof 

have amee S d ee that d r try; ^ repreSCntatives of employers and workers 
e agreed that unanimous recommendations of a wage board should 

e implemented fully. An encouraging trend has been noticed in the 

coal mining industry where employers and workers have agreed to set 

sion^n C ° mmittee to examine the entire question of wage revi- 

- -f u u d y; alternatlve wage-fixing machinery will be considered 
only if the bi-partite committee fails to arrive at a settlement 


-1- Some bioad principles of wage determination have been laid 
down in the Report of the Fair Wages Committee. On the basi of 
agreement between the parties, the Indian Labour Conference had fodi 
cated the content of the needbased minimum wage for guidance in the 
settlement of wage disputes. This has been reviewed and ^ h has been 
agreed that the nutritional requirements of a working class family may 

li8h ; oI the most 

the subject. Apait from the minimum wage, care should be taken in 

arTprotideTforfo" dlfferent . dasses of workers > *at adequate incentives 
p ovided mi the acquisition and development of skills and for im- 
provements m output and quality. There Je, however, 

Xl of the T ki r g class ’ on the one hand ’ 

at the higher management levels, on the other. 
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22. Owing to the uncertainty attaching to it, the question of bonus 
has become a source of friction and dispute. It has been decided to ap- 
point a Commission which will include representatives of both parties 
to study the problems connected with bonus claims and to evolv e P guid- 
ing pi maples and norms for the payment of bonus. 

23. Social security.— The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has now 
been implemented in more than a hundred centres covering about 17 
lakh industrial workers. During the Third Plan period, die scheme 
will be extended to all centres where there is concentration of five hund- 
red or more industrial workers, bringing the total coverage to about 
o° lakh workers. Medical care and treatment including hospitalisation 
and midwifery services will be extended to the families of insured persons 
in all centres where the scheme is in operation. The preventive aspects 
will also receive greater attention. A great deal of leeway remains to be 
made up in the piovision of separate hospital accommodation for the 
insured workers. The construction of new hospitals and dispensaries 
will be speeded up so as to add at least 6000 hospital beds during the 
period of the Third Plan. 

24. The Employees Provident Fund Scheme, which now covers 58 
industries/ establishments will be further extended. The employ- 
ment limit for coverage under the scheme has already been lowered from 
50 to 20. The Provident Fund Organisation has completed a survey of 
other industries and during the Third Plan the scheme will be extended 
to such industries “among these as are able to bear the financial burden. 
The proposals to enhance the rate of contribution to the provident fund 
from 6% to 8 | per cent has been already accepted by Government in 
principle, but in view of the varying capacity of different industries, a 
Technical Committee has been constituted to ascertain which industries 
are not capable of bearing the additional liability. It is also proposed to 
bring employees of commercial establishments within the purview of the 
■scheme. 

25. A Study Group on Social Security had recommended the inte- 
gration of existing social security schemes and the conversion of the 
various Provident Fund schemes into a statutory scheme for old age, 
invalidity and survivorship pension-cum-gratuitv. Urgent consideration 
has now to be given to the various aspects of the question of integration, 
so that the entire scheme takes shape as early as possible. 

26. The social security approach has so far extended mainly to wage 
earners in organised industry. There are some groups whose condition 
calls for closer attention on the part of the community. In the past, on 
account of the traditional values associated with the small community 
and the joint family, a great deal of relief was available to those who 

23 P.C.—17. 
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were unable to provide for themselves. For a long period to come i» 
one form or another, the community, the group and the familv ™ 

the State ^ dl TTTr ° £ assistance ‘ Progressively,' however' 

the State and local bodies, both urban and rural, will need to participate 

m schemes undertaken by way of social assistance and social securkt 

Even at this stage, it would be desirable to make a modest beginning in 

respect of three groups of persons-the physically handicapped § oId 

persons unabie to work, and women and chLren-where thefS all 

gether lacking m the means of livelihood and support. Assistance 1 

them will have to come from voluntary and charifable o Ini ions 

ZZ, wZ PanChayat Samitis antI voluntary “Z 

msations. With a view to enabling these organisations to develop thdr 
activities with the help of local communities, and giving them a litl 

fund° r Det T^f T * COnstitute a sma11 relief and assistance 

tio i wiA State d P ? POSal Sh ° uld be considered ^rther in coopers 
tion with States and voluntary organisations. F 


Working Conditions, Safety and Welfare 

27. Under various laws, a comprehensive code has been developed to 
ensure satisfactory working conditions, safety of person and the provision 
of a variety of facilities to promote the welfare of the workers Steps 
however, have to be taken to make the implementation of the statutoT 
pioysions more effective. The improvement of working conditions can 

effort ISlT pr ° ductlv< ; effici ency on the part of the workers. Every 
h ? M be ma 5 le t0 kee P abr east of the modern developments i l 
these and various other aspects relating to the human factor in industry 

threrRLSonari h thC T™'™ ^ Central Lab ° Ur Institute and ^ 

three Regional Labour Institutes should be developed to provide a com- 
^ ZblemT T ; nd H; hr ° USh trainin ffi educati °" and -search. 

down The T“ ee r U ^ S6t up t0 promote measu res for bring ng 
— r 6006 aCCldemS ^ faCt ° rieS - State foments have tl 
laTs ° Both ; m P ectorate l Peeled for the administration of factory 
laws. Both m factories and in mines, a great deal of scope remains for 

theTeTfngTTT by f education of the workers in safety-consciousness and 
the setting up of safety committees, Steps are being taken in pursuance 

of the recommendations of the Mines Safety Conference P and its 

r~Tr’ a bf in T Si r StUdiCS ^ " pr0grCSS seeming vari- 
Council is proposed T T ° f mineS - A National Mine Safety 

ganda t heT n d T Up re S ardin g safet Y education and propa- 

pufof mines TdIT " 7 ' ° f the rapid expansion of the oL 

iTl T h mcrease m depths and mechanisation to which it 

leads, it has become imperative that there should be greater vigilance and 
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stricter enforcement of rules an a , . 2 5S 

sToo'can i ndUSt17 iS a Similar field in g whklr n rani I 1 "' 3nd cons - 

. call for greater attention to safen , pid P ro grammes of expan 
tote Public Work, Departments / S ‘ a " dar<,s - 'he CenttS and 

rates, a significant amount of buildmJTld” 8 lh,! mi, J or employing audio- 
hands. Working conditions at „ "i, " 8 “ nstmc ‘ ion <™rk is in privarn 
lose in actories, primarily because of the o ’’T ^ Ver l different from 
»h,eh most of the work l organised ’ The y Mmp ° r “>” hasi, „ p „„ 
gislation for building and rnncf * Question of separate sa/erv 

Industrial hygiene “ “" d " 

“ ' O'cupationai disease has been increasi t rt d “ d ° Se< ' «I-osure 
he remaining industries and prompt rPm f : , Th<? SUrve > s sh ouId cover 
each case. Special welfare funds hfve bee^^ aCtl ° n Sh ° uW be taken in 
fare measures for workers in the coaTand “ nStlt "* d for financing wel- 
aie meeting very real needs. Similar f mmin ^ mdustries. They 

^ workers in the manganese - b e created 

mation of miners’ cooptmive^ietfeTThT ^ made in the for- 
Mmes Welfare Fund Organisation A few ^ ^ hdp ° f £be Coal 
societies also exist in some industrial cemr C °° perative housing 

tion as not made much headway so far as the - v- ^ whole ’ co °pera- 
. WlU derive immense benefit from the exte ^° rkl " g class is concerned. 
“ Various forms. Campaigns Thould be ° f C °° pera£ive activity 

operative credit societies a S cooperative , * ^ Se “ ing U P c °- 

that trade unions and voluntas oro-t nSUmer f stores - It is hoped 
terest and initiative in running such cooperau^s^ 11 in ‘ 

29. Industrial housing.— Although th* c u 
Scheme has been in operation for some yeai 'foe^t IndUStdaI Housin g 
the housing of industrial workers has not \ SItuatlon ln respect of 
centres, it has even deteriorated The nr im P lm 'ed and, in several 
has been found to be wholly inadequate and'^^'^'^ l ° ^ pr ° blem 
devised immediately so that the workers mt h"' ^ have £o bo 
standards in respect of living condition 1-^ of minimu m 

the interest of their health and efficient fo ’ 1 reasonabIe Period in 
ties for recreation and sports will h T ° rds the same end , facili- 
sections of the workers. ? h L ° be greatI P enlar ged for all 

30. Other problems .— With the heln . a- 
gress regarding contract labour, it will be on ^ are now in P ro ‘ 

in which contract labour will not he ? SSlb e £o select occupations 
no. feasible, .o decide fte step iT""? Kbm * b °™°« » ' 

“ “ -4 - z r srssr i “ 
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a great deal of leeway remains to be made up in respect of the workers 
engaged m agriculture and unorganised industries. Their conditions 
should become a matter of special concern to the Government as well 
as to the organisations of labour. 


AND 1 RAINING SCHEMES 

31. A large increase in the demand for craftsmen will have to be met 

werelfif 16 , Plan ' • By ^ ^ ° f the Second PIan Period, there 

e 166 industrial training institutes with 42,000 training seats. It is 

intended to increase the number of these institutes to a total, of 318 bv 

the end of the Third Plan with an additional 58,000 seats, raising the 

naming capacity to 1 lakh craftsmen and an estimated out-turn of 9^ 

Z £ T o n b l Urhlg * e , Plan P eriod ' Adequate in-plant training facilities 
mil also be provided. Separate facilities have been organised for the 
tiainmg of educated youth in the techniques of management so that such 
of them as have the inclination and aptitude for undertaking business 
lesponsibilities on their own or through cooperatives, will be provided 
xvi th wider employment opportunities. * 

32. The capacity of the three existing Central Training Institutes for 
raft Insti uctors will be raised from 512 to 976 seats and three other 

l ra onnn lUUeS wU be Set Up durin g the Third Plan period. As 
fife Third Plan the Se SeC ° nd Plan ’ 7800 instru ctors will be trained during 
craft^instructorsJ ? are bei "S ^ to train women 

^33. During the Second Plan, little progress has been registered under 
appienticeship training scheme, which has so far been carried out on 
a voluntary basis. It has now been decided to place the scheme on ' 

A? Bm ™Tnn SUhjeCt iS Pr ° POSed t0 be 

ta in Paihament. A target of 14,000 seats has been set for the aonren 
ticeship training programme. The target for the programme of evening 

classes for industrial workers is to raise the present 3000 seats to ’ 15 000 
seats during the Third Plan. io,0U0 

Th 34 , ° ne hu " dred employment exchanges will be opened during the 

diSt It" ; he -° bje ? ° f PrOViding at least one exchange “ g el 

• It is also intended to increase the number of rural emolov 

z; stz:« an d A r:S“ tf n ? the h sau e ^- 
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35. Closures of establishments have occurred to a varying extent in 
certain industries during the last few years. Where unfavourable mar- 
ket conditions develop, marginal units are affected severely unless steps 
are taken in advance to safeguard their position. In several cases, the 
collapse follows a prolonged period of neglect and mismanagement. The 
workers, who are thrown out of employment, often fail to find avenues 
for absorption in other units in the same industry. It often happens 
that besides losing their jobs these workers are deprived of arrears of 
wages and even the collections in respect of Provident Fund or 
Employees State Insurance cannot be recovered from the employers. As 
a result, the workers have to face acute distress. 

36. It becomes evident that having regard to the human aspect, and 
foi the purpose of preventing a sense of demoralisation among other 
workeis, steps will have to be taken to afford a measure of relief and 
assistance to retrenched workers who are thus reduced to a state of help- 
lessness. In a fully developed form such a scheme has to be on a con- 
tributory basis, with adequate support from the Government, and besides 
assistance and relief to the retrenched workers, its functions might 
include: 

(1) help to industrial units which are temporarily in financial 
difficulties but have otherwise a reputation for efficiency 
and good management; 

, (2) taking over units for temporary management; and 

(3) financing, in suitable cases, co-operative ventures of workers 
threatened by closures. 

A start has, however, to be made immediately, and it has now been 
decided to draw up a scheme of a limited scope to furnish such assistance 
as is practicable in the existing circumstances. This will be in the 
form of loans to tide over the immediate difficulties and facilities for 
retraining for alternative occupations and for transfer to other places 
where work may be available. A small financial provision has been 
made in the Plan for this purpose. 

Productivity 

37. Industry is being called upon to meet, as rapidly as possible, the 
claims on behalf of the workers for a living wage, better living and 
working conditions, the needed volume of employment opportunities 
and a fuller measure of social security. It must yield a reasonable 
return on capital and provide for capital formation on an adequate 
scale. Neither the exercise of their organised strength in industrial con- 
flicts, nor laws and the intervention of the State can help the worker? 
much in realising their aspirations. Their gains can arise only out of 
the strength and dynamism of the economy, the only enduring basis of 
which is a rising level of productivity. No increase in profits which 
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does not come out of improvements ‘in productivity but has its or,v 

z toSr ay ^tir f 

£ often zz £ ,‘r 

;r r P =; 

T~r iP- - 

sibility in rliis respect re^ nr, th» V g tlays * Greater respon- 
most effir.Vn P management which should provide the 

Zte fe • e< J" , P m “'. “"*« conditions and methods of work t ie 
the workers" 18 / Psychological and material incentives for 

wor t ™ k “ rr. o^r 1 ? !t t u te **** » £ 

and feschenL of ncentive' shoTube ?“ f indivi<toI »«“• 
at the individual The M l i T a *' the ^“P «o less than 
should together ensure L e 7 ' f Um ° m and the Government 
freshly re^uTmd r ceL sd. y Wh “ her or 

and efficiency By nroner tr f lnm g to acquire the requisite skill 

the essential needs of The wETrlf ^ '° S “ PP ' y 

eliminatfng^all Tsem ™ ^ “ d 

tives in drawing the best out of the workers The V “ T^' 

rZSL ZZTZ maximu F “ Y “ £ 

by all the participants in the pro™ S ^ 

no real advance in their standi r • P * n * r ° r the workers 
increase in productivity herai • 1Vm ^ 1S P° ssi hle without a steady 

certain narrow ^ beyj 

Workers have ^ ^ nUllified ^ a rise ™ P*ces. 

rationalisation “’o™ " ““ ^ ° £ 
country. ancl in the larger interest of the 

rests to a considerable^etmnTon the^f 1 ^ ^ V ° Iume of employment 
increasing competition fhk apacity to export in the face of 

productivity and a measure of hi S her 

the rest of the community, Y em P lo y er - *e worker and 

g Jtrn tf’ t r he l0 ™k“ nn °' Th e S “” rcd » id 'ou. : the cooperation and 

proper nndersmnZg and ^ * a *“ h * ‘ 

the interests of the workers Thor the . necessar >’ safeguards in 

workers is with regard to the kt ° e * teSt anxiet y experienced by the 
regard to the stability of employment. The agreement 
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regarding rationalisation at the national level guarantees to the workers 
-secuiity in their existing jobs. The scope for rationalisation can be 
considerably extended if effective arrangements are made for retraining 
and tiansfer to other jobs on the basis of the workers’ consent. The 
workers can be expected to respond. A favourable environment for 
this should be created. This process will be helped greatly by the 
agreement reached at a seminar organised by the National Productivity 
Council, which provides an initial basis for cooperation for higher pro- 
ductivity. The formulation of the Code of Efficiency' and Welfare will 
now be taken up for consideration by the Indian Labour Conference. 
Greater attention will also have to be given to the training of manage- 
ment at various levels in the important aspects of employer-employee 
relations. Systematic studies will have to be undertaken for determining 
the individual wage differentials and the manner in which wages should 
fbe linked to productivity. In this connection, the work of the Train- 
•ing-Within- Indus try Centre in introducing T.W.I. and other techniques 
for improving the managerial and supervisory skills and that of the Pro- 
ductivity Centre in training in the higher productivity techniques and in 
■carrying out field investigations like job evaluation and work load studies 
have helped in stimulating the interest of both management and workers. 
Tardier development in this field can be of considerable assistance in 
-evolving rational wage policies. 

Research 

40. Government undertakes special programmes of studies and sur- 
veys of aspects such as working and living conditions, family budgets, 
wage census, index of earnings, patterns of absenteeism, productivity, etc. 
There will be further extension of this activity during the period of the 
Third Five Year Plan. 

41. The inadequacy- of reliable data on labour matters available at 
present and the need for sustained and objective research on a systematic 
basis were discussed at a Conference on Labour Research held in Sep- 
tember, I960. It was agreed that, to begin with, a small Central Com- 
mittee for coordinating labour research, comprising representatives of 
Government, employers’ and workers’ organisations, universities and 
institutions interested in the subject may be constituted. It should be 
th e function of this body' to make a survey of. the existing agencies in the 
field and their physical resources, identify- the gaps, explore possibilities 
-of filling up the same, determine priorities, allocate research schemes to 
the various agencies in order to avoid overlapping, stimulate research 
work in the labour field and recommend means of utilising the results 
of such research. It is intended to provide for research in labour 
matters some new institutional facilities outside the set-up of the Gov- 
ernment. It will have the association and assistance of organisations of 
workers and employers as well as others. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ORGANISATION OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of April, 1956, recognising the need 
■ tapid industrialisation for promoting the accelerated growth of the 
economy emphasised the key role of the public sector in setZ up new 
industrial undertakings in the following words: § P nCW 

“The adoption of the socialist pattern of society as a national 
objective, as well as the need for planned and rapid 
development, required that all industries of basic and 
strategic importance, or in the nature of public utility 
rvices, should be m the public sector. Other industries 

u- 1C ? essential and require investment on a scale 
ich only the State, in present circumstances, could 
piovide, have also to be in the public sector” 

« y 4"„rr z t sr* 

be W° P m“; h “ “T ble that ^ P"blic 

ca° rea^L T, T’ >” •>“ case <* industries where for technologi- 

orLSr.ht Z Z Z-° be ^ b % bivesunents, b, 

? * P “ bhC SeCt01% undue concentration of economic 

and industrial power in private hands can be prevented. 

to LStlTn ° f th 'c P " bIiC sect0r WOUld maKrialI y contribute 
CO in^ase le ™,e , *1 " “vestment, mating i, possible thereby 

to grease he rate of growth. The particular advantage of the expansion 

inequalities £, ’ wh ch m the P nvate sector would create 

the mblic i P ° SS , cons P icuous a * d wasteful consumption), i„ 

^cie P fc~ofTnt,^ C lT,1 fOT >“—" By 

cally sound nr, Ye v 7 d followin g a rational and economi- 

undertalcinl ' u ' h r° y ° r *“ Products and services, the public sector 
contribteThe f „ n SeCUre q ” a “ reMrn on capital employed and 
— - national! 
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4. As a direct consequence of the objective of working towards the 
realisation of a socialist pattern of society, there will be large expansion 

the public sector in a wide range of activities, covering fields as varied 
as mining and manufacturing, generation and distribution of electric 
power, construction, transport and communications, irrigation, banking 
and insurance, trade, social services, etc. Extended operations in ail 
these fields will call for the development of appropriate organisations 
and, as experience is gained in their working, it will be possible to make 
them progressively more efficient and effective. Although the discussion 
m this Chapter is primarily with reference to industrial undertakings, 
most of the considerations have applicability to a wider field. 

5. During the last few years a number of major industrial under- 
takings have been established in the public sector. Several more are- 
due to come m existence in the course of die Third Plan. Indeed, an 
increasingly large number of new enterprises will be established during 
each subsequent Plan period. So far, however, the main thought has- 
been on initiating new projects and finding financial resources for them. 
It was getting things started which counted. The time has now come 
to give close attention to the question of how best to manage these 
enterprises so that they become efficient producers, capable of yielding 
substantial surpluses which will provide for future expansion, and set 
an example of careful planning, good management and cordial worker 
and management relationship. 

6. As soon as a new project has been established, in fact much 
earlier, it is of utmost importance to give proper attention to its effective 
management. No matter how well the project has been conceived and 
the plant engineered, it will ultimately succeed or fail on the strength 
of its management. Before attempting an analysis of certain shortcomings 
of management and seeking to identify areas calling for remedial- 
action,. the present position regarding the organisation "of public enter- 
prises in the manufacturing field may be briefly described. 

7. Public enterprises in the manufacturing field have been organised- 
in thiee forms. Some of them like the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
are administered departmental!}- there are a few which are corporations 
constituted by a statute; but the majority are joint stock companies 
established under the Companies Act, although sometimes designated as 
corporations. The important enterprises of the Centre have been listed 
in the Annexure which shows under each administrative Ministry, the- 
name of the enterprise, the year of its establishment and its legal status. 

8. The usual practice till recently was to establish each manufacturing 
unit as an independent company. Where it was felt that some special 
coordination was necessary between certain enterprises either because- 
they were in the same field of operation or because they had special' 
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■commercial or technical relations with each other, it was sought to be 
.achieved by having a number of common Directors. Moreover, i n the 
■case o enterprises under the same Ministry, there was little difficulty of 
coordination because even the Chairman of the Board and some of t h e 
Directois were the same on account of the fact that directorships in 
many cases were held by certain officials ex-officio. 

9. It has now been recognised that proliferation of special organisa- 
tions of such number and variety as to be unmanageable should be 
avoided and there should be a definite policy of consolidating these 
■organisations so as to bring together enterprises functioning broadly in 
the same field. Tins would enable provision of common facilities to 
individual units, which otherwise might be well beyond their means 
and lead to overall economy and efficiency. For example, a number 
of enteipnses grouped together and working in the same field and 
pooling their resources can maintain an organisation of adequate size 
oth for purchase and sale, with a net-work of branch offices on a large 
•enough scale; can set up facilities for scientific and technological 
research; establish design and development organisation; undertake 
■technical training programmes and institute suitable systems of personnel 
-selection and recruitment on a common basis. Also as enterprises in 
the group will be largely concerned with the same type of problems 
interchange of experience will be very profitable with a view to arriving 
■at common solutions. Bringing together of several manufacturing units 
under the same company in this manner should not, however, lead to 
■excessive centralisation on the part of the Board of Directors or interven- 
tion m the day-to-day activities of the individual constituent production 
units; otherwise, the General Manager of the undertaking will not have 
116 necessary authority and initiative to ensure the smooth and efficient 
-conduct of the enterprise. 

10. The awareness of these possibilities is reflected in the recent 
-tendency to form large companies such as the Hindustan Steel Limited, 
the Heavy Engineering Corporation, the Heavy Electricals Limited, the 
Hindustan Insecticides Limited, the Fertiliser Corporation, the National 
Coal Development Corporation, etc., each of which controls, or is intended 
to control, a number of separate undertakings in steel, machine building 
•chemicals, fertilisers, coal mining, etc. 

11. Till some years ago, m the earlier stages, projects were handled 
departmentally. Later, a decision was taken that government enterprises 
of a commercial nature should be organised as companies. At present 
m the case of most of the new projects, such as the Heavy Machinery 
Pioject at Ranchi, a company is formed to see the project through from 
tie very outset, including the stage of construction. Also existing" compa- 
res axe being encouraged to establish new units in their field as illustrated 
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by Hindustan Steel Limited being assigned the responsibility of establi- 
s ing the Alloy and Tool Steels Plant at Durgapur and the new integrated 
steel works at Bokaro, and the Hindustan Machine Tools Company 
being charged with the responsibility of bringing into existence one or 
more machine tool factories. 

12. It has become necessary now to give serious thought to the estab- 
lishment of specialised agencies for designing and construction. These 
agencies would be able to undertake large works in connection with 
industrial development and to gain and preserve valuable experience of 
actual construction which could be put to use in the construction of 
similar succeeding projects. A start has been made with the establishment 
of design and construction organisations in Hindustan Steel Limited and 
Sindri Fertilisers Limited. 

13. The successful operation of large industrial enterprises is a 
relatively new challenge. Efficient conduct of industrial and business 
enterprises requires that operational decisions should be prompt. They 
need not always be right for most such decisions are reversible and can be 
corrected later. Far greater delegation of authority and flexibility of 
operation is necessary to enable the management of the enterprise to 
produce results. If an enterprise does not have real autonomy it is not 
likely to be effective. 

14. Lack of delegation within the enterprise is another common failure. 
Even as the general manager does not enjoy sufficient author! tv to 
manage effectively, there is often a failure by him and other manage- 
ment staff in the hierarchy to delegate authority to others down the line, 
who cannot do their jobs properly without the necessary authority. The 
lack of delegation of authority is usually accompanied by a failure to 
define responsibilities and duties. Nobody can operate confidently ‘or 
effectively or be held responsible for results unless he knows what he 
is supposed to do and has the authority to do it. 

15. Another important factor which determines the success of an 
-enterprise is whether there are enough experienced men in positions of 
management. A good plant can appear to operate, and in fact can 
-operate in an uneconomic way, without enough management staff, but 
if their number is not sufficient, an enterprise will be handicapped by 
liigh production cost, low output, high wastage, mechanical and process- 
ing difficulties and break-downs. 

16. Lack of quality of managerial personnel is another factor prejudi- 
cing the success of an enterprise. Besides, there being too few experienced 
persons in managerial posts, often the key positions as general managers, 
production managers, maintenance superintendents, etc., are held by 
people who do not have the requisite training and experience to do their 
Jobs effectively. 
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17. The consciousness of profit and cost is also not as widespread as 
is necessary. The purpose of management should be to secure economic 
efficiency; cost consciousness is necessary to achieve the desired results. 
But even the most cost-conscious manager cannot control costs unless he 
knows what they are, and this is not feasible without the use of cost 
accounting and other management techniques which are not being used 
very widely. There are deficiencies also in selection of personnel, their 
training, and in securing maximum work from them while giving them 
maximum satisfaction. 

18. Some important aspects, calling for suitable action, are discussed 
below: 

Public accountability — Democratic control of publicly owned indus- 
tries is very important. At the same time it is generally agreed that a 
public enterprise, if it is to be run successfully, must possess a sufficient 
degree of autonomy from Government and Parliament. When day-to-day 
decisions of a public enterprise become the subject of parliamentary inter- 
pellations and discussions, the Ministers will find it necessary to ask for 
advance knowledge and approval of all decisions. Moreover, exposed to. 
constant public scrutiny, the management will be afraid of making the 
day-to-day decisions necessary in commercial undertakings, and an osten- 
sibly autonomous enterprise will be virtually stifled by red tape and 
bureaucracy. The need has, therefore, been felt for a Committee of 
Parliament which would enable informed parliamentary criticism to be 
brought to bear on public enterprises. This Committee would keep itself 
continuously informed regarding the working of public enterprises. It 
may be useful if membership of the Committee is for a period of about 
three years so as to give time to members to master complex facts and to 
ensure some continuity. This will also result in a growing number of 
members of Parliament taking a specialised interest in these matters. As 
Parliament would be assured of necessary vigilance by the Committee, 
individual members would count on the judgment of the members of the 
Committee for proper and periodic evaluation of the public enterprises.. 

19. Nature and functions of the Board of Directors — The main func- 
tion of the Board should be to lay down the broad policies and the 
general objectives of the undertakings. Subject to ithe policies laid 
down, the Managing Director or the General Manager should have full 
authority and he should be held responsible for achieving the necessary 
results. Secretaries to the Ministries should not be appointed as Chair- 
men or Directors. It may, however, be useful, in the initial stages, to 
appoint one or two directors from amongst government officials who 
are actually dealing with the project in the (administrative Ministry 
concerned and in the Finance Ministry. They will function like any 
other Director within the constitution of the Company and will be 
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bound by its rules and regulations. In respect of subjects reserved for 
the Government, they will be able to explain to the Board of Directors 
the thinking within the Government and, when matters are referred 
to Government, they will be able to explain the views of the Board of 
Directors. 


20. The Managing Director and/or Chairman should be appointed 
by the Government and, except in the case of very small concerns, should 
be full-time. Other Directors may be full-time or part-time according to 
the requirements of the undertaking. 


21. Membership of the Board should be on the basis of ability, experi- 
ence and administrative competence, and should be open not only to the 
employees of the public undertakings but also to persons from outside. 
Having been selected to serve on the Board, all Directors must identify 
themselves with the interest of the undertaking. 


22. The Board of Directors should have adequate powers to make 
appointments and to fix salaries. However, to avoid the risk of migra- 
tion of personnel from one public sector undertaking to another if 
different scales of pay are adopted by them for posts of similar nature, 
it may be necessary to indicate to the Board broadly the basic scales of 
pay for different categories of posts. It should, how r ever, be open to the 
Board to fix specific pays for specific jobs. 


23. The powers of the Board for sanctioning of capital works will 
have to be considerably enhanced as the limits stipulated in the case of 
some of the big undertakings appear to be too low at present. The 
financial limits will have to be comparatively high in the case of big 
undertakings and could be more modest in the case of smaller under- 
takings. The reference to the Government for expenditure sanction 
should be reduced to the minimum so that within the frame-work of cer- 
tain rules and limits, the Board of Directors should be free to proceed with 
the operations of the plant or the execution of a project. 


24. Of late, there has been an attempt to form large companies under 
which are brought together separate undertakings of allied character. 
The constitution of such large companies has been considered desirable 
from the point of view of providing certain common facilities to individual 
units in the interest of overall economy and efficiency. The wider dele- 
gation of power from the Ministry to the Company should be accompanied 
by sufficient delegation of authority by the Company to the General 
Managers of the individual undertakings. The defects of excessive central- 
isation would remain and the operation of individual undertakings would 
be adversely affected if the requisite authority and autonomy are withheld 
from the men on the spot who have to run the undertaking. 
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by him. He should delegate and define adequate authority to them' 
and then hold them responsible for performance. 

29. Building up of management cadres ,— The efficient functioning- of- 
the enterprises will depend greatly on two important factors bearing on 
personnel management, namely training for positions of responsibility in 
the organisation and development of personnel to serve as second line 
for eventual selection to key appointments. Managerial personnel for 
key appointments should not only be technically qualified but they should 
also develop an all plant’ outlook. The manner in which this should! 
be done will depend on the particular circumstances of each enterprise,, 
which may use specially devised courses and other practical ways such as 
giving opportunities to selected persons for proving their managerial', 
capacity in suitable posts. 

30. Advance planning.— Planning, that is deciding in advance what 
is to be done, is a precondition for the success of an enterprise. It 
provides the basis for organisation, assembling resources, direction and 
control. An able manager is one who can say with an assurance based' 
on detailed planning what products he would produce during the next 
month and the year, how many men and of what qualifications he would 
need and what would be the expense thereof, which materials and in 
what quantities w r oukl be required, what the spoilage would be and can 
state in similar specific terms the results he plans to achieve in other 
phases of his operation. 

SI. The plans for a given enterprise should fall into a hierarchy. A 
general objective is accompanied by a whole series of successively more 
detailed plans, each designed to implement the general plan of which 
it is a part. There have to be similarly general plans for .longer periods, 
say five years, annual operational plans and budgets and detailed d&y-to- 
day programmes of individual departments. 

32. The preparation of advance costs, operation and capital budgets 
will greatly reduce the need for making references to the administrative 
Ministry and strengthen the autonomy and flexibility of die enterprises. 
All enterprises, in their own interest, should, therefore, build suitable 
machinery for this purpose. 

33. Advance planning provides an opportunity for seeing that each 
part fits in with the other and is directed towards the overall purpose. 
When bottlenecks or weak spots are uncovered by careful and realistic 
advance planning, there is often time to find a remedy before the event 
occurs, whereas expensive breakdowns may be unavoidable if coi receive 
action is not initiated until overwhelmed by a crisis. Moreover, trouble 
is often more easily corrected in its early stages than after a crisis has 
developed. Thus, for example, preventive maintenance systematically 
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carried out avoids expensive repairs and replacements and shutting down 
of plants later. The existence of a detailed plan provides the impetus 
for developing more efficient methods and procedures and also facilitates 
delegation of authority. 

34. Setting up of specific goals and subgoals is an inseparable part of 
the whole planning process. A wide variety of operating standards and 
‘norms’ need to be set up to express the anticipated results of the more 
detailed plan. These may include norms for use of raw materials; power 
and fuel; inputs of labour; overhead expenses; targets of output, both 
in terms of quantity and quality; tasks for training, etc. Comparable data 
from other similar plants in the country and outside are often found of 
value in this connection. An operational budget of the enterprise, care- 
fully prepared from this point of view, could serve as the goal towards 
which all activities are directed. Many benefits follow from such practice. 
It makes purposeful and integrated planning easier; it helps the executive 
and the operators to concentrate on the essentials and contribute to the 
constant vigilance that is necessary to keep the enterprise from unproduc- 
tive activities; the accumulation of operational data and norms useful for 
planning provides the basis for building realistic programmes in future; 
and, most important of all, the setting up of specific goals and norms is 
an essential condition for administrative control, that is, the securing of 
results in accordance with plans. Standards and norms are vital if 
appraisal is to have any validity. Also the recognition and acceptance 
of specific and clearly defined objectives and standards play an important 
part in the motivation of individual efEort. 

35. Incentives — An enterprise which has worked realistic ‘norms’ of 
performance would find it easy to introduce systems of wage incentives, 
which play an important part in raising labour productivity, reducing 
costs and improving quality. These systems fall into three broad cate- 
gories: (1) wages regulated on piece work, (2) a basic wage for an agreed 
output to which is added a bonus proportionate to additional output, 
and (3) a bonus payable on the output of a group, each member of 
which draws a separate basic wage. The applicability of any system 
depends to a large extent on the specific situation of an enterprise and has 
to be worked out in relation to its requirements. All that can be said 
is that incentive wage system should be introduced on the largest possible 
scale for the mutual benefit of the workers and the industry. 

36. Research departments .— It is necessary to maintain adequately 
staffed Research and Development Departments in the public undertak- 
ings which should constantly endeavour to improve the product quality 
and operational and technical efficiency through scientific studies. The 
recommendations of such departments should be implemented speedily. 
Innovations and new ideas should be suitably rewarded and publicised. 




________ 


37 Personnel relations .- The enterprises of the public sector have a 
special obligation to follow labour policies which are conducive to secu- 
ring and keeping a competent working force at a reasonable cost. This 
requires a suitable wage policy with incentives, careful selection of person- 
nel, organised training to improve the skills of workers at all levels 
opportunities for workers to attain higher positions as their ability 
improves, active encouragement of workers to make suggestions to improve 
the operations of the enterprise and recognition of useful ideas by suit- 
able rewards, a grievance procedure to settle small problems before they 
become large, and generally an attitude towards the workers which will 
encouiage added effort and initiative and give the employees satisfaction, 
a sense of participation and feeling of loyalty to the enterprise and pride 
for its achievement. 

38. Surpluses and their utilisation .— When public enterprises run effi- 
ciently and follow a proper price policy for their goods and services, the 
results of their operations must be reflected in larger earnings and surpluses. 
In a developing economy, these constitute a ready and increasingly im- 
portant source for financing investment either for the expansion of the 
enterprises which yield these surpluses or elsewhere in the economy. It 
is, therefore, incumbent on public enterprises to produce efficiently and 
to accumulate surpluses which should be earmarked for further develop- 
ment. 

39. It is not enough for an enterprise to operate efficiently and carry 
out its assigned task satisfactorily, ft must assume responsibility for conti- 
nuously improving its performance and for initiating and planning its 
growth and expansion. The management of a public enterprise should 
not merely carry out plans approved by Government, but must in fact 
be closely concerned with and be largely responsible for preparing the 
plans for further development and for securing the requisite resources. 

40. A brief review like the one attempted here must of necessity leave 
many gaps. It is not the purpose to prescribe detailed operational recom- 
mendations for each enterprise but to touch upon some significant aspects 
to which greater attention needs to be given. Many of the enterprises 
in the public sector have already adopted policies and management 
techniques which have enabled them to produce remarkable results in 
relatively short time. The record of public enterprises, considering their 
relatively recent origin, is very creditable. The deficiencies of manage- 
ment to which attention has been drawn are as characteristic of enter- 
prises in the private sector as in the public sector. Striving for constant 
improvement must be a common goal for all. 

23 P.C.— 18j * t 
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There should be frequent exchange of technical and managerial 
expei lence between different public enterprises so that all benefit from 

the common pool of experience. Inter-plant visits will be useful in this 
connection. 
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ANNEXURE 

List of major public enterprises of the Centre in the field of 
manufacturing and mining 

[With authorised capital of Rs. 5 million and above] 


Ministry/Enterprise yearcf 

establish- 

ment 


Commerce and Industry 

1 Indian Drugs and Phsrmaceuticals Ltd. ...... 1961 

2 Heavy Electricals Ltd, 1956 

3 Heavy Engineering Corporation Ltd. 1958 

4 Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd 1954 

5 Hindustan Cables Ltd 1952 

6 Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. ........ 1954 

7 Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd 1953 

8 Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd. ...... .• 196a 

9 Hindustan Salt Company Ltd 1958 

10 NahanFoundiy Ltd. 1952 

11 Hindustan Chemicals and Fertilisers Ltd. ...... 1956 

12 National Instruments Ltd. . . . . . . . . 1957 

13 National Newsprint and Paper Mills Ltd 1947 

14 Sindri Fertilisers and Chemicals Ltd. ....... 1951 

15 Praga Tools Corporation Ltd 1943 

16 Hindustani Photo Films Manufacturing Company Ltd. . . . 1960 

Defence 

17 Bharat Electronics Ltd 1954 

18 Prototype Machine Tool Factory* ....... 1953 

19 Hindustan Aircraft Ltd 1940 

Department of Atomic Energy 

20 Indian Rare Earths Ltd 1950 

Finance 

21 Silver Refinery, Calcutta* ......... 1952 

Railways 

22 Chittaranjan Locomotive Works* . . . , . . 194$ 

23 Integral Coaoh Factory* . . . . . . . . 1952 
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Ministry/Enterprise 


Steel, Mines and Fuel 
^4 Hindustan Steel Ltd. 

.25 Indian Refineries Ltd. 

2.6 National Coal Development Corporation Ltd. 

27 National Mineral Development Corporation Ltd. 

28 Neiveli Lignite Corporation Ltd. 

29 Singareni Collieries Company Ltd. 

30 Oil and Natural Gas Commission** 

Transport and Coymnunications 

31 Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. . 

.32 Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. . 

33 Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd. 

Works, Housing and Supply 

34 Hindustan Housing Factory Ltd. 

♦Departmental undertaking. ** Statutory corporation. 

A II others are companies registered under the Companies Act. 


year of 
establish- 
ment 


1953 

19S8 

1956 

•1958 

1956 

1920 

1956 


1948 

1952 

i960 

1953 


! CHAPTER XVII 

ADMINISTRATION AND PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

I 

Administrative Tasks 

The Third Five Year Plan envisages a scale of national effort far- 
exceeding that of the preceding decade. A statement of its objectives 
and targets can scarcely convey the scope and range of the tasks which 
the nation has undertaken to fulfil during the next five years. In the 
last analysis the Plan rests on the belief that the requisite effort will be 
forthcoming and that, at each level in the national life, within the limits 
of human endeavour, an attempt will be made to implement it with the 
utmost efficiency. Of the many assumptions on which a Five Year Plant- 
is based, this is not only the most important but also the most difficult. 
The economic goals of the Plan are vital in themselves and are at the 
same time a foundation for future growth; yet, they are but one aspect 
of the challenge implicit in the Plan. There is, for instance, the 
expectation that, given reasonable conditions, it will be possible to 
mobilise savings for implementing the entire physical programme accept- 
ed for the Third Plan period and more. Against the background of a. 
rate of growth of population of well over two per cent per annum, to 
expect to provide work at least to the entire addition to the labour force 
implies not only efficient implementation of all programmes but also 
intensive and nation-wide use of the available manpower resources. 

e realisation of the principal social objectives of the Plan, especially 
equal opportunity for all citizens, the provision of basic necessities,, 
reduction in disparities of income and wealth and the more even 
distribution of economic power depends on the execution of a wide- 
range of policies and programmes. 

2. The Plan has to be implemented at many levels-national, State,. 

_ 1StriCt ’ b ock and villa ge- At each level, in relation to the tasks 
assigned, there has to be cooperation between different agencies and an 
understanding of the purposes of the Plan and the means through which- 
tiey are to be secured. In a vast and varied structure organised on a 
ederal basis, a great deal depends on being able to communicate- 
effectively between different levels, and at the same level between differ- 
ent agencies. In many vital sectors of the Plan, responsibility for 
execution lies with authorities in charge of large projects. The role of 
such projects grows as the economy develops and in consequence many 
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mew problems of organisation have to be solved. In a developing 
•economy the functioning, side by side, of an expanding public sector and 
-a private sector, which is in part organised and in large part unorganised, 
also raises difficult administrative problems. 

3. The past decade has been a period of considerable change and 

adaptation in the field of administration. Innovations have been intro- 
duced and new institutions established, although perhaps many of them 
have yet to be fully integrated with one another and with the structure 
.as a whole. With increase in the range of Government’s responsibilities 
and in the tempo of development, the volume and complexity of 
administrative work have also grown. The administrative machinery 
has been strained and, at many points in the structure, the available 
personnel are not adequate in quality and numbers. The administra- 
tive burden of carrying out plans of development, large as it is at 
present, will increase manifold under the Third Five Year Plan, and 
doubtless new problems in public relations will also come up. In the 
recent past, certain aspects of administration have attracted pointed 
.attention. These include the slow pace of execution in many fields, prob- 
lems involved in the planning, construction and operation of large pro- 
jects, especially increase in costs and non-adherence to time schedules, 
difficulties in training men on a large enough scale and securing person- 
nel with the requisite calibre and experience, achieving coordination in j 

detail in related sectors of the economy and, above all, enlisting wide- 
spread support and cooperation from the community as a whole. In 

the larger setting of the Third Plan, these problems are accentuated and 
•gain greater urgency. It is widely realised that the benefits that may 
.accrue from the Third Plan will depend, in particular in its early stages, 
upon the manner in wdiich these problems are resolved. As large 
burdens are thrown on the administrative structure, it grows in size; as 
its size increases, it becomes slower in its functioning. Delays occur and 
.affect operations at every stage and the expected outputs are further 
deferred. New- tasks become difficult to accomplish if the management 
•of those in hand is open to just criticism. In these circumstances, there 
is need for far-reaching changes in procedures and approach and for re- 
examination of prevalent methods and attitudes. 

II 

Efficiency and Standards in Administration 

4. Each area of development administration has its own specific 

•problems. There are, however, some common directions of reform 1 

which are applicable to all branches of administration and deserve em- 
phasis in view of the experience gained in the Second Plan. The pri- 
mary aim must be to ensure high standards of integrity, efficiency and speed 
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in implementation. The process of improving administrative efficiency is a*, 
continuous one and progressively, through work studies, and improved 
systems of office administration and in other ways, better methods have* 
to be devised. Already, both at the Centre and in the States, greater 
attention is being given to organisation and methods, to increasing in- 
centives, and to the evaluation of performance. To an extent speed in 
implementation and efficiency in individual processes are interrelated.. 
In the context of development, however, the former presents perhaps 
the more difficult issues in organisation, especially where the structure 
becomes large and complex and responsibility is widely shared. There 
are some common features in the way in which this problem arises at the* 
national and at the State level, but, on account of differences in the- 
relative size of the operations undertaken, there are distinct differences 
in degree. From such study and thought as has been given to this* 
subject, some of the main directions in which action should be taken to* 
speed up implementation are described below. It is recognised, of course,, 
that while changes in organisation and procedures can go some distance 
to remove causes of delay and to achieve greater speed, they have to be- 
supported by greater attention to the training of personnel, to supervi- 
sion and to reporting and evaluation. Nevertheless, without a concerted' 
attempt to make the administration much more action-oriented than at 
present, these measures may not yield enough results. 

5. For the execution of any programme or project, the primary need 
is to fix specific responsibility on the agency concerned and, within it, on- 
particular individuals. Within defined limits, each individual should be* 
given full responsibility and, with it, the necessary measure of support 
and trust. If he fails in the discharge of his responsibility, he should be- 
replaced. But so long as he holds the office with which he is entrusted, 
he should accept all its obligations, and, equally, he should be placed in 
a position effectively to discharge them. With responsibility thus specified, 
it should be open to him to seek such advice and consultation as he may 
require, but these should not become the necessary ingredients of the* 
executive process itself. In the present functioning of the administration,, 
consultation with other authorities is not always confined to broader* 
matters; instead, it is too frequent and too concerned with details and, 
therefore, impedes effective action. Exercise of financial control is one- 
important aspect of this problem. Obviously, the question here is one of 
ensuring wide delegations of financial powers to the heads of administra- 
tive Departments, with Finance Department undertaking their principal' 
scrutiny prior to the framing of the annual budget. 

6. As was pointed out both in the First and in the Second Plan, Central" 
Ministries and perhaps Secretariat Departments in the States have tended 
to assume responsibility for an increasing amount of original work. This- 
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r ti ” UMS effOTK ^ be made to reduce UmUmT, ^ «*»”’ '™y 
Large projects make a considerable claim on h ,SS " e mil,inKlm - 
resources. It is important that there shofod L 3VaiIable pb >’ si cal 

from projects under execution at each stage fotlTpT 15 ^ ° f benefits 
is essentially one of phasing work on each nr ■ * Lf' T he P robk ‘ m 
the requirements and the provision nf P ° J ^ Ct Wltb stnct regard to 
services including power ancl transport Theretas'fo b^ ^ 

■of coordination between different stage, nr Lt « ? b 3 hl " h de gree 
-ell as in related sectors. Coordination^ ” 

tional level and in the planning of parallel or^r* 3 L* 3t 1116 °P era ' 
dents. r ° parallel or complementary invest- 
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15. Management of projects is a relatively new and important part o£ 
administrative practice, of which the special features are that finite 
targes and time schedules have to be fulfilled, costs have, to be reckoned 
rjc.y at each stage, a great deal of initiative and resourcefulness in 
execution are called for, and there must be adequate organisation for 
technical planning. Without advance planning 'and accurate Zjl 
of costs, the success of a project cannot be assured. It is also essemi t 
f pi0grai T nn « techniques should be improved continuously so as to 
ccme at each stage the maximum benefits from the outlays incurred and 
achieve the targets within the budgeted time and resources. 

16 In large projects under the same overall management there is. 
need for special units to assist the management in keeping down costs 

ensure Sat ^he^h ^ checkin K performance. This will 

ensure that the physical assets created and the results achieved are 

commensurate with the investments made, the original estimates a^ n 

exceeded without sufficient reason, time schedules are maintained and: 

anVXrit T* 0 ™™ "V”* P ° Siti ° n t0 enforCe effidenc Y> economy 
integrity. It is suggested, therefore, that the Central Ministries as- 

well as States concerned with large industrial and other projects should 

i eview the existing arrangements for achieving the obj cts mentffined 

I 0 "' , ? Uld ,ff de f ° r SUkable UnitS -aluatioi and revwof 

pi ogre s which will function under the control of the top management 
authorities without, however, being involved in day to dly ope^s 

implementation 7l^° * *** here certain aspects of 

mpiementation of Plan projects undertaken through private industry 

The private sector has to make a large contribution to the g owA of 

Council 31 Manage ^° n T"?* ** ^ National PrXlhy- 

. ’ & ment Associations and other organisations greater at 

zrzzJ is *? to — ofideiKy sti;: 

em. reducing costs and. m general, inculcating in private enterprise 
the consc, oneness of responsibility to the community as a whole tot 

plem”man 0 “ o r y ,he "’ I,,Ch ‘it P “ b ' ic ”" d ,he privaK scam ha ™ 
mieT u rilUint te in bo,h £ " ““ring econo- 

l rr 

exports pyna nrfinfr i ' as for development, accelerating 

seSe R ' ne " Ily - iraprovi "S lhe S”^ of 

tries and thlr t ™ b “° M “ p for ”>™y indns- 

te?m or £*7^ private industry are useful 

means tor bringing the best leadership in each industry to bear on rhe- 

solution of common problems and the achievement of high standards of 
management and welfare. They should be J / f standards of 

tribution in these directions. t0 enlarf?e their con ' 
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Personnel 

18. Expansion of training facilities in various fields of development- 

pL 1€C ?r d i C °“ e attention since lhe beginning of the Second- 
Plan lhe training programmes proposed for the Third Plan are de* 

cubed m the Chapter on Technical Education. It may be useful here 
to raw attention to some aspects of the problem of developing personnel* 
with the necessary outlook and experience which will have particular 
importance for the success of the Third Plan. There are certain fields- 
m which, for many years to come, personnel at the highest level will be- 
inadequate or experience of a specific character will not be sufficiently 
aval able. In these fields, i n the interest of rapid development itself, it 
would be desirable for a period to arrange to supplement the available: 
indigenous personnel. 

19. In the past, there has been considerable under-estimation of the* 
management implications of large projects as well as of programmes of 
development in different fields. To build up competent managers, who 
know their own job and have the ability to lead, is one of the kev tasks 
in every sector of the Third Five Year Plan. For the most part! these 
men must be found from the middle grades of personnel within each 
organisation supplemented, to the extent possible, from other sources. 
Both within the Government and in projects, there has been greater pres- 
suie at the higher levels, and enough attention has not been given to the* 
development of the middle grades of personnel. This object can be 
achieved if persons from these grades are given a greater share of res- 
ponsibility in day to day work and have the opportunity of gaining ex- 
perience in the higher functions of management. Along with this, witMn 
each project, it is essential to establish the practice of consultation and 1 
exchange of views as between different levels within the organisation as 
well as at each appropriate level. 

20. Work in projects as well as in important programmes has fre- 
quently suffered because of rapid transfers of officials. For tasks of 
any importance, it is essential that the responsible officials should not 
@nly be selected with care and suitably trained, but should also remain 
long enough to grow to the full measure of their responsibility. In any 
major key assignment a period of less than five to ten years is rarely suffi- 
cient for producing large results. Frequently, in service transfers the 
factors which are taken into consideration are not of the first importance- 
from the standpoint of public interest or the success of the undertaking. 
Transfers may sometimes injure both continuity of operations and the 
morale of organisations whose work at the present stage of development is- 
nearly always of a difficult and pioneering character. There should fee 
no hesitation in assuring the reasonable expectations of promotion t©* 
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.persons who are required to continue on the jobs held by them in n ur 
suance of public policy. pur ' 

21. Large numbers of well-equipped public enterprises in different 
■fields which are being developed throughout the country have facilities 
tor arranging training on an extensive scale. In this respect there is 
room for a much more positive approach than has been adopted hither- 
to. Wherever possible, each large project in the public sector should 
have a well-organised training programme for apprentices, etc. supported 
*>y institutional training at polytechnics or other appropriate centres 


V 

Economy in Construction 

22. In many fields of development, construction costs account for a 
substantial proportion of the expenditure. There is considerable scope 
for saving on construction costs if attention is given to certain elementary 
-aspects. While each major construction has its own special features, 
there are five groups of factors which specially influence costs: 

(1) Planning, investigations including those of raw materials, de- 

signs, specific;! tions including those for equipment, detailed 
estimates, and preparation of the project including pha- 
sing of its component elements for optimum results, and 
financial returns; 

(2) Essential preliminaries for construction like staffing, land ac- 

quisition, communications, housing, policy and procedure 
for procurement of plant, equipment, stores, etc.; 

(3) Choice of construction agency, whether departmental, contract, 

labour cooperatives, voluntary organisations, etc. and system 
of contract, codal contract or work order; 

(4) Contract procedures such as security deposits, earnest moneys, 

issue of materials, procedure for payments, interval between 
execution of work and payment, deviation from original 
specifications or scope and claims for extra items; and 

(5) In the administrative set up, delegation of powers, place of 

Accounts Officer vis-a-vis Chief Engineer, responsibility 
and the adequacy of support, trust and authority vested in- 
the principal executive to discharge that responsibility. 

With due care and supervision, it should be possible in most cases to 
■avoid unjustified excesses over estimates of costs as well as delays in 
keeping to the time-schedule for completing the work. 
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23. The question of securing economies in construction has been, 
considered in consultation with Central Ministries and State Govern- 
ments and there is general agreement on the following measures: 

(1) Before a project is undertaken, there should be adequate- 

planning of all aspects of the project, specially investiga- 
tions, including those concerning materials for construction,, 
and a detailed project report giving layout of works, details, 
of equipment, phasing of component units of the project,, 
cost estimates, financial returns, etc.; 

(2) Simultaneous steps should be taken to arrange for essentia! 

> preliminaries o£ construction, namely, land acquisition,. 

housing, communications, recruitment of staff and laying 
down procedures for procurement of plant and equipment 
and stoies, and materials budgeting should be undertaken' 
in detail; 

(3) Adequate workshop facilities should be provided for installing 

machinery and for repairs and overhaul during construc- 
tion. The workshop should also provide training facilities 
for mechanical, electrical and other personnel required for- 
operating construction machinery; 

<4) In planning for mechanised construction, the need for large- 
scale employment being an essential objective of the Plan, 
a careful balance must be struck between use of manual 
labour and machine; the use of machinery should be restric- 
ted to only those works which, if done by manual labour, 
would be unduly delayed or would become much more ex- 
pensive, or w T hich are impossible of execution through 
manual labour; 


(5) A careful assessment should be made of the spare parts requir- 

ed for ' construction machinery and other stores, and provi- 
sion should be made accordingly so that, on the one hand,- 
the work is not held up for want of essential stores and 
spares being available w r hen required and, on the other,, 
there is no unnecessary accumulation of inventories; 

(6) A central design organisation should be set up for the project 

if it is of sufficient magnitude or for a group of projects of 
smaller magnitude, which will prepare detailed designs, 
field plans, specifications of machinery and of civil works, 
including specifications for materials of construction. This- 
organisation should also prepare designs for buildings and 
lay down norms regarding space utilisation; 
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(7) Buildings should be planned and designed on the basis of 
functional needs. Cost reduction can be further secured con- 
sistently with these needs by putting up temporary or semi, 
permanent construction to the extent possible. With opti- 
mum space utilisation, standardisation, suitable type designs 
prefabrication, adoption of improved techniques and control 
or elimination of items which are not essential for the 

functional needs of the building, considerable economies can 
be effected; 


<8) Choice of construction agency, system of contract and contract 
procedures are the most important factors, besides planning 
and design, which determine the ultimate cost of the pro 
ject. The agency of construction can be departmental, or 
t trough contractors or voluntary organisations and labour 
cooperatives. In the case of non-departmental agencies, the 
work can be awarded on a codal contract or a work order 
system. A judicious choice between the agency of construe 
tion and the system of contract will bring about appreciable 
cost reduction. Departmental construction and construc- 
tion through voluntary construction agencies and labour 
cooperatives will avoid unnecessary dependence on con- 
tractors and also divert the profits from the individual to 
the community. Voluntary organisations and labour co- 
operatives should be encouraged and work awarded to them 
on the work order system as far as possible; 


{ ' ro ™P t ness in payment of running a s well as final bills is one 
of the most important factors in cutting down costs. 
Monthly on-account payments should be a normal feature. 

aims for extra items, unless approved in advance, should 
be definitely rejected; 

,10) Traming of. personnel for purposes of improving skills and 

productivity should be an integral part of the construction 
organisation; 


1H) in the interest of continuity and building up of expertise 
transfers of essential technical personnel from construction 
smukl be avoided even though such action may militate 
against departmental rules or conventions, and the interests 

of such personnel safeguarded within the construction 
organisation; 


■{12) A 


Cost Reduction Unit’ should be established in each major 
construction project as a part of the construction organisa- 
t.on under the exclusive control of the Chief Engineer 


of 
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com inuousIy analyse" 1 factors^affecti' 0 ° Ut WOrk stud ^, 

table adjustments from time m f — C ° StS ’ re commend sui- 
procedures and organisation T “ materiaIs - techniques 
adjustments and tepT ‘ he " S ? ta 0t 
conomies in construction costs; pro & ress ln achieving 

( 1S ) A P ° o1 of technical advisers for P u 

should be maintained at the Cent ^ ^ ° f underta king 

of their experience and know ! IT °’ WWl the bac %round 

knowledge made available to^h 3nd , the further pool of 

construction organisations and th ^ 7 desi S n and 

advise on the technical, econom'^ ^ reduction unit s, will 

° f the P r °ject and also’ serve as a de adm ” llstration aspects 

tIon - As far as possible exJ r g house of ^forma- 

come out of the savings in ^ , ° n thl ’ S P ° o1 should 

< 14 ) For each ^ thr0Ugh itS and 

\ / aui eacn major pro iert * „ 

should be prepared givin °“ prehensiv f completion report 

mi smites »S S „S4T?t° ry , ° f the P r “i'". 
dial measures adopted and j« j and nsks taben . reme- 
ma y serve as a reference boi ^ .* £hat this report 
charged with the execution of sirnd l ° en £ ineer s 

The preparation of the c 0m nle Pr ° JeCtS ^ Ae futlire ‘ 
while the works are in projS Z ?°" ? 0U “ be be 8“" 
and the report completed a / vents fiesh in memory 

24 , h 7— -**> c;r;rt 

— ' committees RSg."** “ “ P 

tion costs. A number of States have alreaH Vmg econom, - es m construc- 

■committee on these lines is also h„- dy Set Up Such committees. A 

•he establishment oiT, “7 ^ 

gestions mentroned above, it should' be possible to “ P . the rarm “ s s “g- 
■development programme or project comef uf L , 3 ‘ " he " a 

construction element is also fully considered Th^u? , approvaI the 
•that construction pro°rammes in M h e ^ blS 1V1 further secure 

•he largest measure ofe“nom" " ^ “ » I«d to 
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differently In the first phase of the Plan, the decline in foreign exchange 

aw be “ r ad 0Kr a “<* ^consfoueS 

reductions in foreign exchange allocations might have been less dr 

considerable 0 ] P ° Wer devel °P™nt and the production of fertilisers. The 
considerable lags which occurred in the utilisation of irrigation f,- 

large and medium irrigation projects could have been reduced tT 
shortages and imbalances recently reflected in the difficulties’ of coal 
transport could have been countered in advance to a greater extent 
Finally, the intensity of fluctuations and the rise in prices during the 
past, two years might have been moderated. These are instances of the 
mtei dependence between the balance of payments and the internal price 
levels, of the scheme of investments and the resulting outputs and of 
eveopments in the related sectors of industry, transport and power 
ey point to the much larger dimensions of the problems of manav/ 
merit planning and implementation which are inherent in the design" 
structure and phasing of the Third Five Year Plan. S ’ 

* 6 ' T f heSe / robl T arise not only at the national level and in the 
tors of modern industry, transport and power, but are also reflected in- 
- 111 tle greater responsibilities thrown upon the plans of States In 

' r ° le ° f ,),anni " g “ the » wM.y colwntl 
o ,ha Of planning at the national level, and problems a, the St“ " vS 

also become more complex. The line of communication between plam 
mg for the country as a whole and for each district, block and vflhge- 

ekhtYT “\ be n, b ' e '° Prae " £ th ' b ™‘* ■“*»“> Parities whife 

of eafh arefand h“ ” myrial1 tom,s “ conditions and needs 
each area and each community is no small objective. Against this 

background, a fresh view has ,» be taken of the ways S *e 

macmnery and the process of planning at various levels may be improved 

cal a„d'X a Lr' Thie"' ““ it™" 8 eqUipP “' with Lfisti-' 

ia otner tools. These are problems to be considered further in ™ 
sultation with the Ministries at the Centre and the State Governments 
■ ome of the principal directions in which the existing schemes and orgini 
aatton of planning may be strengthened may be briefly IXated . 8 

27. Unlike the earlier phases of planning, large projects in indmtrv 

SS ZZ”* T ” biC " -^eUiT'LJhn^ 

ieaZl! t i " T :am ° UntS of ^Penditure, have now an 

— r -P° ns *ility for planning 'at the National level Z 

of‘laiie “ m ’ S f'° n Wl1 encleav °ur to keep in touch with the working 

States l it r UStnal " ° ther enter P rises and assist Ministries and 
S ate with objective analysis and reporting from the wider considerations. 

Corner eCOn T y 35 " Wh ° le - Fr ° m this an & Ie the Panning 
and “° p nS ° Wn WOrk and that of the Committee on Plan Projects 
and the Programme Evaluation Organisation are being reviewed. It 
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will be necessary to ensure , close collaboration with various statisticial 
agencies and also to enlarge the scope of the economic and social 
research to be undertaken both directly and through universities and 
other centres of learning. 


28. In collaboration with the Ministries and the States considerable 
improvement will need to be effected in the present system of reporting 
upon projects, flow of information at intervals short enough to be mean- 
ingful, and assessment of current trends. Too frequently in the past, 
reports on progress have lacked focus and have not brought to light 
current weaknesses or helped to anticipate problems requiring action at 
different levels. 


29. Large burdens are being placed on planning organisations in the 
States. States are called upon to interpret national objectives, translate 
them in terms of the needs, resources and possibilities open to them, 
carry the Plan to the remotest points, and find ways of mobilising local 
resources and enthusiasm. Within the limits of its tasks as conceived 
thus far, the machinery for planning in the States has served well. It has 
enabled Departments to undertake the responsibilities assigned to them 
with coordination being provided by the Chief Minister and a Cabinet 
Committee and, at the official level, by the Planning Department and the 
State Development Commissioner. 

The crucial role of State plans in fulfilling the economic and social 
objectives of the Third Plan has been described earlier. During the 
next three years States will also participate in the drawing up of a long- 
term plan of development for the country on the lines explained in 
Chapter II. This plan is intended to present the general design of deve- 
lopment for the country as a whole over the next 15 years or so. It will 
be based on a study of the resources and possibilities of different parts of 
the country and will seek to bring them together into a common frame. 
This is a task of great complexity, as it is of great promise, and there 
will be need for close and continuous collaboration between various 
agencies at the Centre and in the States, especially those responsible for 
planning, as well as leading institutions in the country engaged in scienti- 
fic, economic and social research. From this aspect as well as the imple- 
mentation of the Third Plan and the preparation of the Fourth, it will 
be necessary for States to consider the lines along which the existing 
arrangements and machinery for planning at the State level should be 
further strengthened. 

30. The introduction of democratic institutions at the district and 
block level and the role of Panchayats at the village level are held rightly 
to offer the means for mobilising the manpower and other resources of 
the people throughout the country. Yet, this momentous change itself 
places much greater responsibility upon Departments at the State level, 
technical and other officials, at the district level and extension workers 

23 p.a-ia 
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lenend SUCCGSS 0f the Plan ’ as o£ panchayati raj itself wi» 

depend upon a correct approach to various problems being adopted ’from 

the start both by the representatives of the people and the ffficiafao-enrrV 
The right approach to these problems is vital for fulfilling the 
of the Plan in many key sectors. This aspect is oSKr inT 
Chapter on Community Development. in the 

31. Finally, in the plans hitherto formulated urban areas have one 
been actively associated. It is envisaged that in the nex p h a I of 
planning, as many towns and cities as possible and at anv rate «L if 

of 100.000 or more, shoSd co m e 0 

n an oigamc way, each city mobilising its own resources and hJl • S 
crearo the conditions for a better life for “f xi P “' S “ 

preparation for this should begin early in the Third Plan. ^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

PUBLIC COOPERATION AND PARTICIPATION 
Approach 

Pubuc cooperation has been recognised as an essential condition for 
he success of our Plans. Its role and contribution have to be judged 

“ ZfZT V he S0C ! al and ec ° nomic Stives that the country* 2 
***? 8 ,° achi r e ‘ For a deveIo P in ? cou ntry which cherishes its demo- 
% Vallies ’. the P eo P le ’ s P^t in the attainment of these objectives is 

tradition mC f imp ° rtan< : e - The P eaceful struggle for freedom and the 
tradition of constructive work associated with it had marked out for 

he people a decisive role in the tasks of planned development initiated 
en years ago. Shramdan, the contribution of the people to local works 
and amenities, and their participation in the community development 
movement are among the ways in which their support has been enlisted 
m the tasks of national development. It is evident, however, that the 
possibilities of full involvement of the people in the processes of change 
and growth are not being realised to a sufficient degree. 

2. In the context of democracy, administration is effective in the mea- 
sure it is based in its day-to-day working on the participation and support 
of the. people. In the activities in which official agencies are engaged 
there is a large sphere in which the cooperation of the people can°be 
sought and secured to achieve a degree of success which would othenvise 
not be possible. These tasks should be identified precisely and the obli- 
gations and responsibilities of the people in relation ' thereto made 
known clearly. I 


. 3 ' The people in the rural areas are now coming into their own. 
Direct responsibility for the administration of their affairs is being passed 
on to them as panchayati raj gets established in one State after another. 
The transformation now occurring at the base in the country-side, and 
emerging from panchayati raj, is intended to facilitate the fuller 
play of the energy and initiative of the people in dealing with the tasks 
which lie close to them in the villages of the country. Conditions are 
being created for a fuller use of the manpower and other resources in 
order to secure more rapid development in every direction. This will 
also widen very much the opportunities for public participation. 

4. The concept of public cooperation is related, in its wider 
aspect, to the much larger sphere of voluntary action in which the initiative 
and organisational responsibility rest completely with the people and their 
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h the State for 

•all the investments in the public and nnW S ^ P eo P* e t ^ lat 

«»* only make , Iimit ^ “ If S ’LrLeT' 1 ”' ^ ^ 

•ary effort may go far toward* augmenting^, Sties 7Tu V ° 1U ”' 
community for helping the * \ ne r Ites available to the 

better life." The Ze^Ll ^Zst T *° 3 SOmewha < 

other resources of miCns of De f ^ ^ ene ^ a » d 

•can find constructive channels suited to the ^rvS^d °f ganisations 
■country. Everyone can contribute something ZI Z COndltl °™ “ the 
in this regard lies on those who are beUerpkced Annr'T ° bIfgation 
scale, as was done in the construction of rif v • ^"PP ied on a mass 
Of public participation in terms of saving! ^ 

be tremendous. Material wim to <.r S ■ b A 1 and money can 
^spread and “ * 

*s, however, of small proportions. There should Tw v aCC ° Unt 
appraisal of the activity in this field t ouIcI > therefore, be an early 

Of a much more massive adv£ ce *° ^ ® the way 

the initial period of ^a^ce^^ittended 'v hi/ Stagnation and 
tards, especially i„ the caS e of a “ „h l 2?“? 

of recent occurrence The nm , , . , . political freedom is 

claims and expectations but the senUdutv'l '°i r ' pressing 
hind. The development process also Lit Y ° bh|pl,ions ■>«* be- 
forbearance. When the demorrati p s a measure of sacrifice and 

T d : these b ' r 

^risirr ir y L d rr f ? 

held, social action hasT^em,™! ‘ «■ 

an ll,lL d L?e"rlT.llold iB f ^ * «<*><- » 

gives rise to a '£?* “ t ■* society. 

heightened by the spectacle of fortuitous incomes^and ' gaS' V' ^ 
social activities Sham u- llcom es and gains from anti- 

regional interests, have arisen in India Stem . froi “ narrow sectional and 
to provide lull satisfaction for the rising^xpecmtions JV* ^ P ° S - ibIe 
and regions at this stage. At the samf t,W 1 f ‘ S sectl0ns 
which exploit all kind? nf dtc * t ' h re are forces at work 
- the solLrit^f a *«* 
and administrative levels 'to curb eh ^ ;° be taken at political 

means of combating this evil is for thT CnC ! eS ’ , the most effective 
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Explosive situations do not develop suddenly and when outbursts occur 

a Deriod ^ y sympt ° ms a malaise which has existed and grown over 

Wted effiL mC w m appHed at 1116 moment can Ilave ^ly S 
limited efficacy. Wrong influences and destructive trends have 7 to 

b£ - U - llSed C ° nS . £antly by positive forces that should be generated 
within the community all the time. This is, in the first instance, a task 
of widespread social enlightenment. Appeals made at the last moment 
are usually not heeded. It is through the quiet influence of voluntary 
workers, steadily engaged in acts of selfless service into which a large 
section of the community is drawn, that the voice of reason can prevail 
Constructive work and comradeship in unselfish activity are a sure basis 
for progressive and healthy group life i n a community which is exposed 
to a variety of disturbing impacts. In the circumstances of our country, 
these facts and considerations invest social action and public cooperation 
with a deep significance. 

Public Cooperation in the First Two Plans' 

7. The distinctive feature of public cooperation programmes is the 
presence of the contribution of voluntary service on a considerable scale. 
This became available in the earlier years chiefly for construction of 
roads and school buildings, drinking water schemes and other local 
works to provide simple ainenities for the people. 

8. Over the past decade voluntary contributions in the community 
development programmes, in cash, kind and service, have been estimated 
at about Rs. 100 crores. The people’s quota in local development works 
amounted nearly to Rs. 15 crores out of a total expenditure of Rs. 33 
crores. Welfare programmes of the Central Social Welfare Board and 
those relating to the welfare of backward classes and emergency relief 

. themes were implemented largely through voluntary organisations. 
The intensive area scheme of the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion bases itself to a considerable extent on people’s own effort and local 
resources for creating additional employment opportunities through vil- 
lage industries. The midday meal and school improvement schemes in* 
Madras are being executed with a large measure of support from the- 
people. Bhoodan and gramdan movements, in which the Sarva Seva. 
Sangh workers are actively engaged, are an outstanding demonstration* 
of the potentialities which reside in voluntary action stimulated by high> 
idealism and a missionary zeal. The University Planning Forums have- 
succeeded in drawing a large number of teachers and students with various* 
socio-economic programmes such as small savings, literacy, slum clearance- 
and improvement and construction schemes involving volutary work. 

9. It was realised at the time of the formulation of the First Five 
Year Plan that for rapid progress public cooperation will have to be 
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Bharat Sevak sSaj^ formedV pr? ° f deVeIo P ment - The 

the object of drawing out the availah? ^ 5 COmmon P Iat£ orm with 
people and directing them into variousTlds Tto£ and^ ^ ^ 

C2 S FM'zzrz irr ensi 7 

Its association with the Tolf pro ^ ^ 
evidence of the large possibilhiJ nf ^ 8 . 1955 ~ 59 has brought forth 

Of perforce and speeding up compStTof 2Tl 

sf“uTe^ru 

of in ' 958 r iM ,he to 

scale in the construction of several other“rriga“ on and^ood” * SmaU " 
projects. Encouraged by its experience it hfs “t no a ^ pr “ tec “ on 
Service wdth branches in several Static Tf , 1 U P a Construction 

of a variety of p“bhc Lrt' T t “r 'taken construction 

students and youth of the country in ganisatI ° n o£ works camps for 
* . o7 c • y ^ me countr y m connection with the Labour 
Soctal Servrce Camps scheme of the Ministry of Education has her 
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National Advisory Committee on' Public ^ *** The 
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Committee are All W r ° rgamsations wh o are members of this 

fe™ Bharat Sadhu Sa ^ ** ^ Women ’ s Can- 

SamafEwti Ad^n Bha ™ Scouts and Guides, Bharat Sevak 
maj, Bharatiya Adim Jati Sangh, Bharatiya Grameen Mahila Sangh 




Cemral Socmi Welfare Board, Gandhi Samarak Nidhi, Harijan Sevak 
angh Indian Conference of Social Work, Indian Council for Child Wel- 
are, Indian Red Cross Society, National Cadet Corps and Auxiliary 
Cadet Corps and Sarva Seva Sangh. 

Priorities and Programmes 

11. Welfare .— With so much poverty and ignorance in the country, 
there is no limit to the scope of voluntary service in mitigating the 

ardships of the under privileged and in creating a better environment 
for them. . In view of the present limitations of personnel and resources 
some consideration of priorities becomes inevitable. A great deal still 
remains to be done to promote healthy habits and clean surroundings 
in rural as well as urban areas. Concerted voluntary action can pro- 
duce gratifying results in this sphere without much cost. Services can 
be rendered to patients in hospitals and to the ailing persons who 
cannot be looked after in their homes. The spread of literacy can be 
greatly accelerated through voluntary help. To bring about social 
reforms and to rid the community of social evils and anti-social activities, 
the sanctions of law can have only a minor role, and the brunt of the 
challenge must be borne by voluntary organisations. 

12. Socio-economic programmes .— The emphasis of voluntary service 
is now shifting from welfare, in the restricted sense, to the realisation 
of broader socio-economic aims. Voluntary organisations can play a 
very useful part in creating the climate and conditions favourable to 
smooth and effective functioning of panchayats and cooperatives. In 
rural areas, the two outstanding tasks are to assist in the fuller utilisa- 
tion of the material and manpower resources so that both production 
and the opportunities for gainful employment may increase conti- ' 
nuouslv. For this purpose, voluntary workers have to give to the 
•community development organisations all the assistance they can.* In 
towns and cities voluntary service should be directed chiefly towards 
improving the slums and creating better living conditions for those who 
must live there. Organised self-help must be the basis of this and the 
•other activities undertaken by voluntary agencies. The cooperative 
movement in its many phases is a field parexcellence which can absorb 
services of a large number of social workers. The building up of a net- 
work of service cooperatives in rural areas and cooperative consu m er 
stores in urban areas is an urgent national need which should receive 
immediate attention. 

* Among the fields of activities for voluntary organisations suggested in a Confer- 
ence, recently, convened by the Ministry of Community Development, are social 
education, agriculture production programmes, village industries, sanitation and hygiene, 
local development works, welfare of weaker sections of the community, women and child 
welfare and youth programmes. 
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13. Comfruca'orc.— Construction activity in the bigger projects 
well as smaller and local works will remain the largest avenue for volun- 
tary effort towards the utilisation of idle manpower. In villas volun 
tary agencies will be encouraged and helped to take up construction 
work directly or through labour cooperatives. This will lead to reduc 
non of cost, observance of satisfactory standards of work, a better deal 
tor the construction workers and the promotion of honest dealings in the 
working of the construction industry. Excessive dependence on contrac- 
tors will be avoided and additional resources will become available for 
the programmes of the voluntary organisations. A Committee set up in 
the Planning Commission has made the following recommendations to 
enable the voluntary organisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj to under- 
take construction work on a large scaler 


(a) It should be the effort of the official agencies to give maximum 

assistance to voluntary organisations. As far as possible 
a certain proportion of the available work should be set 
apart for them and extended as their capacity develops. 

(b) Continuous flow of work should be ensured. The project 

authorities should indicate well in time the magnitude 
types and specific works that can be awarded to such orga- 
nisations. They should be given preference over the private 
contractors and, where possible, given works on a negotiated 
basis. 


(c) Works may be awarded at workable rates on (i) ‘work-order* 

basis; and (ii) the basis of schedule of rates increased or 
decreased by a percentage decided by a competent autho- 
rity. The schedule of rates should be kept uptodate. 

(d) Delay should be avoided and prompt payment ensured. 

Powers may be delegated to the Superintending and Exe- 
cutive Engineers and ‘on account’ payments may be autho- 
nsed for works completed. 

(e) Technical personnel may be deputed by the State Govern- 

ments and the Central Ministeries to assist the voluntary 
organisations. 1 

(f) Loan assistance should be given for working capital and pur- 

chase of equipment. r 

<g) Subject to proper assessment of their capacity, the voluntary 
organisations may be considered for all kinds of earth-work 
and simple masonry works. They may be given major 
structures if and when they are adequately equipped with 
t<^ nica manpower and necessary mechanical equipment. 
Hiey may also be encouraged in undertaking contracts for 
supply of building material in bulk quantity. 
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14. Better understanding of our Plans. —For enlisting widespread 
participation and voluntary effort in the reconstruction of social and eco- 
nomic life, understanding and appreciation of the significance, objec- 
tives and priorities of the Third Plan will be of considerable help. This 
is by no means an easy task in view of the growing complexity of the 
economy and of the many problems to be faced. On the other hand,, 
as a result of the first two Plans and the awakening to which they have 
led, there is much greater ability to grasp the nature of the problems,, 
the limitations within which solutions have to be found and the need! 
to bear larger burdens for achieving rapid economic development. In 
the last resort, the Plan becomes meaningful in terms of the tasks it sets 
and the opportunities it provides to individuals, local communities and 
different sections of the population. As part of the programme for 
strengthening public cooperation and participation during the Third 
Plan, it is proposed to intensify the existing arrangements for bringing 
home the implications of rapid development and carrying the message 
of the Plan to the masses throughout the country. 


15. Wider aims— There are certain higher tasks which are related 
to the basic needs, ideals and goals of the nation. In the present circum- 
stances they create special obligations for the people. The fore- 
most need now is that the attitudes of the people and the pattern of 
conduct, which prevail in the community should be in harmony with 
the national purposes. There are three constituents of this pattern 
which may be regarded as .the most essential in this context. In the first 
place, love of the nation and faith in its great destiny should become the 
dominant feeling in every heart. By common consent, whatever tends 
to impair the integrity and unity of the country should be held up re- 
public censure. There should be a growing understanding of what kind 
of behaviour will hurt the cause of national unity and with what conse- 
quences. Dedicated workers can in a hundred ways help to project the 
image of a strong and united nation in the consciousness of every citizen. 
They can create the realisation how important and indispensable the 
united endeavour of the people is for every thing of value which the indi- 
viduals and groups in the country can seek and aspire after. % Voluntary 
organisations with links in different parts of the country can help to 
create a sense of oneness and a common outlook by engaging the people 
in simple activities of service to the community which are performed all- 
over the country as a great national programme. Secondly, it is envisa^- 
ged that progressive socialisation and cooperative growth should be the 
basis of the social and economic order that is being created in this coun- 
try. Thirdly, it should be remembered that it is only on the basis of right 
living that a strong nation and a just social order can be built. Every 
one will have to work for the good life which all can share. A society 
in which many must suffer so that a few may prosper is to be disfavoured. 
To bring this about basic changes are needed in the habits and outlook 
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fieldsTfor 'wld W ° r k m d ° Se collaboration and specialise in certain 

already bern i?^^- 3 ' equi PP ed ‘ A measure o£ coordination has 
already been achieved. This may usefully be extended to cover a variety 

of activities including training, research, pilot projects, pooling of infor- 

“aH„r«XgeS:“ Cati °” ° f i0 " rnalS *" d “ d 

* 9 - y° Iu r y f tivities have so far drawn sustenance from in- 
dividuals and such assistance as the State has been able to furnish. A 

s rang base for voluntary service can be created if it can derive support 
from a large number of institutions and establishments in the field of 
education, entertainment, business, journalism, etc. They can help in 
raising funds through collection drives and charity shows. They may also 
accept responsibility for some specific jobs. They can render much use- 
ul service by permitting the use of their accommodation, equipment and 
other facilities, outside working hours for programmes and activities of 
voluntary organisations. 

20. The personnel for voluntary organisations has to be drawn from 
all walks of life specially from amongst social workers, teachers, members 
of various professions, members of Legislatures and local bodies and public 
servants. Persons retired from active service, either in civil occupations 
or the army, have given a good account of themselves in this field, and 
can be drawn into these activities in much larger numbers. The mainstay 
of this movement will have to be the youth of the country who can be 
enlisted and trained for activities aiming at their own welfare and the 
common good. 

21. After a period of trial and experimentation, the concept of Lok 
Karya has been evolved to impart to non-official voluntary action the requir- 
ed degree of planning and continuity. The Lok Karya Kshetra, which 
corresponds to the area of an N.E.S. Block, would offer a common plat- 
form for voluntary bodies and bring about an integration of their various 
activities at the field level. The study of Lok Karya Kshetras undertaken 
by the Programme Evaluation Organisation has shown that workers in 
this programme are able in a special measure to bring intimate knowledge 
of the people and their problems to the task of mobilising local resources 
and manpower and overcoming such barriers to development as ignorance, 
factions and inadequate facilities for extension work in the villages. The 
approach is now being extended to urban areas also. 

22. University Planning Forums are expected to play an increasing role 
during the Third Plan in bringing universities and colleges into closer 
contact with the larger community and in enabling teachers and students 
to contribute towards national development in constructive programmes 
undertaken in collaboration with panchayati raj institutions, municipal 
bodies and voluntary organisations. Studies and surveys undertaken 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Programmes of agricultural production lie at the base of the comprehensive 
■approach to the reconstruction of the rural economy which is embodied in 
the Third Five Year Plan. Development of irrigation, from large as well 
as small works, soil conservation programmes and supplies of fertilisers, 
improved' seed and credit, along with' the provision of extension services 
reaching down to the village level, are measures undertaken directly to 
increase production. In support of these programmes, through the com- 
munity development movement, the energies of each village community as 
a whole are sought to be harnessed and its manpower and other resources 
effectively mobilised. Land reform policies aim at removing impedi- 
ments to greater production due to the agrarian structure inherited 
from the past and to prepare the way for the development of a progressive 
agriculture organised on a cooperative basis. The various programmes 
of cooperative development which have been undertaken and will be given 
still greater emphasis in the Third Plan are intended to build up the 
necessaiy institutional framework for rapid economic development in rural 
areas such as will be of special benefit to the weaker sections of the rural 
population. Schemes for increasing agricultural production are closely 
bound up with the success of animal husbandry and dairying and the 
development of fisheries and of rural industry. From the aspect of long- 
term development, care of forest wealth, conservation of soil and moisture 
and the growing of village fuel plantations are of great importance. In 
some parts of the country rural electrification is already beginning to make 
a significant impact on rural life through extension of irrigation and 
speeding up of technological change; this impact will become progressively 
larger. These various aspects of agricultural development and, in parti- 
cular, the specific programmes for increasing agricultural production for 
which the Plan provides, gain in significance when seen against the wider 
background of the large-scale transformation in rural life which is being 
brought about through successive Five Year Plans. 


Progress under the First and Second Plans 

2. By the end of the Second Plan, the index of agricultural production 
(base-1949-50) rose to 135, the index for foodgrains being 132 and 
that for other crops 142. In the First Plan, agricultural production 
rose by about 17 per cent. During the Second Plan, two years out 
of five— 1957-58 and 1959-60— were unfavourable, and the overall increase 
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4. In the Second Plan nnt nf <1 i . . 
culture and community development outlay under agri- 

due, ion programmes iounteTfor alf ^ 

■here was a total outlay of Rs. 372 crores on major and medium iSgaZ' 
schemes. In the course of the pitm ^aau- , ungauon 

for minor irrigation Tim e n • ^ ltlona resources were provided 
tor minor irrigation The followmg Table summarises information 

received from State Governments regarrlinn- „„„ • on 

grammes of agricultural development § P ^ “ carryin § ou£ P r °- 

Table 2: Agricultural programmes-progress in the Second Plan 


programme 

major and medium irrigation . 

minor irrigation .... 

soil conservation on agricultural lands 

land reclamation . 

area under improved seeds (foodgrains) 

consumption of nitrogen (N) 

consumption of phosphatic fertilisers (P2 O5) 

urban compost . 

rural compost 

green manuring ..... 


estimated 

achievement 


million acres 
(gross) 


thousand tons 


million tons 


million acres 


Apni t from the influence of unfavourable seasons, greater progress might 
have been achieved in agriculture during the Second Plan if the benefits 
of the substantial investments incurred, for instance, in the extension of 
irrigation, both from small and large irrigation works, and in the establish- 
ment of seed farms could have been realised more speedily. Programmes 
which require large-scale participation on the part of the people, such as, 
soil conservation, made only limited progress. The consumption of 
fertilisers, which has been recently stepped up to a considerable extent, 
increased very slowly during the first four years of the Second Plan. This 
was due both to the shortage of foreign exchange and to the inadequate 
progress made in establishing the new fertiliser plants. When the agri- 
cultural targets for the Second Plan were reviewed in 1956, it was specially 
emphasised that programmes for the multiplication of improved seeds, 
for the use of fertilisers and for irrigation, soil conservation, etc., would 
be implemented so as to yield the maximum benefits within the shortest 
time. It was envisaged that there would be carefully worked out pro- 
grammes for covering every acre of land enjoying irrigation or assured 
rainfall with improved seeds and that the supply of fertilisers and organic 
and green manures would be ensured. Sufficient progress was not made 
in these directions. Consequently, a much larger task in agriculture 
remains to be accomplished during the Third Plan. More than any 
other factor, the success of the Third Plan will turn on the fulfilment of 
its agricultural targets. 
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Besides resources provided for the Third Plan, finance from cooperative 
agencies will also increase substantially. Short-term and medium-term 
loans are expected to go up from about Rs. 200 crores and the amount 
outstanding on account of long-term loans from about Rs. 34 crores in 
the last year of the Second Plan to about Rs. 530 crores and Rs. 150 crores 
respectively by the end of the Third Plan. 

8. Piogrammes and targets for agriculture embodied in the Draft Out- 
line of the Third Plan were based on preliminary studies undertaken bv 
State Governments and the Central Ministries concerned. These were in- 
tended to provide a basis for detailed agricultural programmes to be pre- 
pared in the light of local conditions and possibilities in districts, blocks and 
villages. It was suggested that with a view to securing the largest measure of 
local participation and, in particular, the fullest utilisation of the local man- 
power resources, programmes relating to agriculture, minor irrigation, soil 
conservation and the development of cooperation should be formulated 
through district and block plans. An attempt has been made in several 
States to draw up local plans on these lines. It has been observed, how- 
ever, that plans at the local level are easier to formulate after the broad 
dimensions and objectives of the State plans have been established. Al- 
though in proposing targets and in evolving programmes, State Govern- 
ments have taken advantage of their experience in preparing district and 
block agricultural plans, on the whole, the programmes and the estimates 
of production which now form part of the plans of States have been 
arrived at through studies by the Departments concerned at the State level. 
Theii proposals have been considered in two series of discussions between 
the States, the Planning Commission and the Central Ministries, and care 
has been taken to prepare them in some detail. Nevertheless, the limita- 
tion persists that they are not yet as firmly based on area plans as had been 
earlier hoped for.. For realising the programmes and targets accepted 
by States there must, therefore, be continuing emphasis on the drawing 
up of annual district and block agricultural plans within the general 
scheme of the five year programme. Without district, block and village 
agricultural production plans, it will be difficult to ensure the widespread 
cooperation and local initiative and understanding of the tasks to be 
accomplished which are the fundamental conditions for success in agri- 
cultural development. 

Programmes for increasing Agricultural Production 

9. The principal technical programmes for increasing agricultural 
production, around which intensive work is to be organised, are: (1) irri- 
gation, (2) soil conservation, dry farming and land reclamation, ( 3 ) 
su Pply °f fertilisers and manures, (4) seed multiplication and distribution, 
(5) plant protection, (6) better ploughs and improved agricultural imple- 
ments, and adoption of scientific agricultural practices. In all areas, and 
specially in the development blocks taken up under the community deve- 
lopment programme, these programmes will need to be implemented with 

23 P.C.-20. 
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-r Um ° f the liability of irrigation speciall y favourable 

■cooperative movement is fairly I ? assured rainfall, and the 

S“ 7 *“ - » »»*«£ 
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, or 

Table 4: Targe,, of agricul Mral progrra^^M p|m 
Programme 

I. irrigation : 

* * major and medium irrigation (gross) 

2 ’ ™ nori irrigation (gross) } 

W agriculture 
(b) community development' 
total 


unit 


million acres 


target 

12*8 

12*8 

9*5 

3*3 

25*6 


III. 

IV. 


V. 


soil conservation, fend reclamation, etc. 

®r f — 

( c ) land reclamation ’ ” 

scnsomor , “‘ TO '“ l grains 

(!, „T “ fertilisers 

(a) nitrogenous (N) 

W phosphatic(?205) * thousand tons 

(<0 potassic (K2O) ” 

organic and green manuring 
(tf) urban compost 

® rural compost . * * million tons 

( c ) green manuring , ” 

Plant protection . ’ ‘ million acres 4 , t<u 

Minor Irrigation 

£he ,T hird ^ f- nation 

major and medium irrigation works Zd fro ' 8 *** each ' fr ® 

Of he latter, schemes financed Wn ° m mmor irrigation works 
development programme are expecte^m^ S1 °" S , Under the con ^unity 

^ r est of the irrigation betng^d fro T% ^ 3 ' 3 milIion ^ 

tuial programme. S tLlrecl from themes within the agricul- 


VI. 


11*0 

22*0 

3*6 

0*2 

148*0 

1000 

400 

200 

5 -o 

150.0 

41.0 

50.0 
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,JTZ i f'Zl'T miUati T m “ >** »eyond 

£ dt”g t he"«S t iMreaSe . in 

which have been carried out Minor V ' • £ irn § auon progiarames 

out. Minor irrigation works include a varietv 

•o schemes, some of which stabilise existing irrigation or, as in the case 
of drainage schemes and embankments, improve the existing irrilfon 
without necessarily increasing the area irrigated. Allowance has also to be 
made for minor irrigation schemes which go out of use on account of 
deprecition or are replaced by irrigation from major and medium irri- 
gation schemes. In the Draft Outline it was reckoned that at the 
end of the Second Plan the net irrigated area might be of the order of 
/0 million acres, increasing to about 90 million acres by the end of the 
lire Plan. Recent estimates appear to suggest lower figures, but the 
available data are far from satisfactory. There is considerable discre- 
pancy between statistics of progress reported in respect of both large and 
small irrigation schemes, and those relating to land utilisation ‘which 
become available after a lag of about three years. It is proposed to 
undertake a special investigation into these differences. 

In the Thiid Plan the total outlay on minor irrigation from provi- 
sions under agriculture and community development is' likely to be about 
Rs. 250 ci oi es, in addition to such finance as cooperative agencies inay 
provide. Thus, minor irrigation is one of the larger investment program- 
mes in the Third Plan. The principal advantages of minor irrigation 
works are that they can be executed quickly, entail small outlays and 
there is only a short lag between their completion and the realisation of 
benefits. Moreover, they can be undertaken at the initiative of indivi- 
duals and small groups and offer scope for participation by the community. 
Yet, it has been observed that minor irrigation programmes are tending 
•increasingly to develop as programmes for small-scale irrigation works 
executed by Government agencies with little voluntary labour or parti- 
cipation by the people. It is of the utmost importance that for the 
greater part minor irrigation should be developed in all States as essen- 
tially a community programme in which local contributions in money 
and labour are specially stressed. When the scale of the minor irriga- 
tion programme becomes large, it involves problems of organisation, 
investigation and utilisation which may in some ways be even more diffi- 
cult than those which arise in the case of larger irrigation works. In 
the early phases of the minor irrigation programme the simpler categories 
•of works can be taken up and the need for extended surveys is not 
always felt. Preliminary studies suggest that the possibilities of minor 
irrigation development could extend eventually to a gross area of about 
75 million acres. To realise this potential, surveys and investigations 
should be undertaken in every State in a systematic manner for various 
river basins, and there should be adequately staffed investigation units 
working in different areas. At present few areas have minor irrigation 
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gramme nee* ,„ be i„ prov ^ „ ful “e" efi ° s , m,nor gallon pro- 
cultural production as well a i efit by way of in crease in aeri 
realised. These relate to better maStTna nc f nan , dal . returns are to be 
crop patterns, better utilisation and w ^ ^ ° f a PP ro Pnate 

I n execution. Investigations undertaken k and effi ciency 

Projects and other studies have poimed to n <?““»'“« Plan" 

the present arrangements for the maintemn 066(1 f ° r strength ening 
on the part of the State Governments as well \ °f "T™ irrigation works- 
by reducing losses due to ‘depreciation' whirl ° C COmmunitie s, there- 
at an alarmingly high rate. An increiin J apP ? ar t0 ° ccur at present 
works now under construction min0r ^ 

undertake responsibility for their main m S Govenraent s should 
administrative organisation for minor irrfoaf' ’ , The technica l and 
strengthened and regular be 

- W communities! ^ £^°“ ^ be I— by law 
tions relating to the maintenance of field rh, ”? ^ ° f India °bliga- 
and were entered in revenue records f Thl? ^ Wei ' e Iong in exis tence 
however, tended to fall into disuse and Jf y st ° mary obligations have, 
be given to them through legislation definiteness has now to 

such legislation. The rnafo obligations” 1 ^ h™ ^ * lreSldy enacted 
construction and maintenance of field ^ , Undertaken relate to 

and tanks, and desilting of the beds f ™ els ’ mamten ance of bunds 
of such magnitude thafthey must be a ^ Ae Works are not 
envisaged that statutory powers should be ” T Governraent - It is 
yats for enforcing these obligations on th C ° nfen ' ed on vilIa ge pancha- 
latter fail to carry out the • • e P art of beneficiaries. If the 

them out and realise the cost, In the event ^ should carry 

to carry out the works, the Government * age Panchayats failing 
Samiti of the development block mav arr °” ? behalf ’ the Pa «chayaf 
cost being recovered eventually from benefidaries." ^ eXeCUtion > the 

works and realisation of thei^benefitT ^ betWeen the completion of 
but also for a large proportion of f ^ ™ ^ f ° r large kernes 
dispersed, minor irrigation works dr- . UgaU c on schemes. Being widely 
the extension agenciel A r cent tST* T f Cater «***>" from 
irrigation by the Programme Evaluado n 7 * e P robIems of minor 

rence “ diff - 
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^orSLT^^* 1 ^ ™ administrative nature to which 

financtal provision for minor T u “ SC T “ '“““'l' for flapping 

under community development T t {, hemes under agriculture and 
-ns for minor irrigation scheme * e ^ciai provh 

niunity development, are pooled togeffier at th m a * ricuIt " re or con,- 
>l ! he rnax nnum benefit of the aria if ^ °f IeVeI and utilised 
duals assistance for minor irrigation works IhouM ^ ^ f ° ! ' indivi - 
S 0m ^operative agencies and taccavd ln Sh ° Uld come > « far as possible, 
Departments. Provisions *“ «* ^cultural’ 

b ock budget should give preference m fl “®®«Huty development 
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programmes 8hoiUdhe°' ch^uD °f 0 ^' 7^ ^ ° bjectS ’ P hascd 
bIe > terminating the subsidies. dicing and, to the extent feasi- 

18. For the Third Plan the Central 
two new schemes in the field nf • • overnmem llav e sponsored 

applied research is to be “ e„ ‘ ”T T 8 "'' 0 ”' A Pyrame „J 
arise in the execution of minor utZh^ lhe . sUldy of P r °blems which 
economy in construction costs eff? works with a view to effecting 
and economic use of water reaching ^ ° p ^ atIon of irrigation works 
agricultural graduates in irnW & 1 6 fidds ' A scheme for training 

These schemes will be undertaken thro' ^ alSO beCn fonmila ted. 
and State institutions. * 60 tbrou § b tbe agency of both Central 

^ ^ “>< Vmr 

view to reclaiming water-lowed nr ff! g bas b( *ome serious. With a 

cultural programme provide for schemes for' hTnriW deten '° ration ' a g ri ' 
and installing shallow tubewells. ™piovmg surface drainage 

wellfha^beeTS 1 option. TuTof ^ “ plorator y tube " 

tempted, as many as 195 have Drove ! c llIlin g« which have been at- 
successful tubewells are being taken ovmT^ fc 1 T° March ’ 1961 ■ The 
cerned. If the data are mil aval IZ 7 con- 

private and fcooperative tubewells could °b ^ 7 ’ the constt “«ion of 
favourable areas. ° Uld be en couraged in the more 

able emphasis°rSg givln if foe Third Pl^ w/a ” ? ^'°”-Consider- 
dry farming. These programmes are dealt ^ conservati on and 
Conservation. A word nfav, however h* Z u “ tlC Cha P ter Soil 
A technical committee is at* present ene*J*\ ■ ^ ^ land rec!amatlVm * 
m surveying and locating large blork/ f ’ “ C , 00 P eration with States, 
has already completed its survevs of 1 Z lands ‘ Tbe committee 

lands excluding fallow lands” 7 and ‘ffaf “ “ other uncultivated 

fallows” in seven States. In these a total ° ther than curr ent 

comprising blocks of land of 25o’ acres or if T / ^ mUIi ° n acres 
for reclamation and resettlement has heon 1 7 UC 1 may be ava Pable 

fog these blocks will have to be drawn rf T, f ° r rec,aim - 

shown as the target for land rerl ,• • ie aiea of mit hon acres 

in Rajasthan and ' tl o some ^ ab0U£ 2 miIIion — 
committee. The promZ f l recommended by the technical 
will require personnel trained 'in Tf amsed . land reclamation operations 
of tractors. I n J^ 'o bo eaXT’ "“T™ *»d "pair 
Budni (Madhya Pradesh) the Third Plan prffdTf at 

of a second centre. The centre at n„ r i - P - * dsfor the establishment 

“ntie at Budni is also being developed. 
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Fertilisers and manures ?• 2 Ia 

e increased during the Third Plan ^ ° £ fertl!isers ar e proposed to 
provisional schedule: ' In accorda nce with the following 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 


nitrogenous 

fertilisers 

(nitrogen) 

(thousand tors) 
phosphatic potass': 

fertilisers fertilise. 

CP 2 i #-v". 

230 

7 o~ 


400 

103 

82 

525 

ISO 

IOO 

650 

225 

T 5 n 

800 

300 

1 60 

1000 

400 

200 


and of the raw materials needed ZTblsed T™ 5 b ° th of ^rtilisers 
2B. Although there has 

sers and m recent years it has not- w ° £ x c ^ emai1 ^ for feitili- 

ments of cultivators, it will be a coSdTw T ^ ^ fuiI re< i uire ' 
sure the efficient distribution and use of W ad , mmistrative *** to en- 
for the Third Plan. In this conn? r y eased supplies contemplated 
recommendations made b L °p” ^ n “T- ^ - » the 

tee, in particular, to the emphasis onl D,Stnb “ t,on . Enquiry Commit- 
of mixtures with a view to nromof' k f ^ ° f femlisers in the form 
the best use of supplies of nhrocrenoT / fertiiis ation and making 

for distribution and attention to qualky and'red ™. Pr °? d ^^ments 
bution. As suggested bv the ll d r ductlon m cost s of distri- 

problems arising out of increased distrih ^ °f dealing Actively with 
storage and sale! promo™, a ^ 
tion is proposed to be set up during the Third Pffi T" 2 C ° r P ora - 
Fertiliser Mission which has reremll t IluT period - The U.N. 
stressed the need for educational work wkhdie Ima f r ° falem has 
soil tests to determine the kinds 

rrriwTh?° nd fbT an ! f ° r C ° ntinUOUS research into u e s e e de of 

“iseri •: r tz c “ - 

kept in view in impieme « p £ — “"r 

. 2 f t: Des Pf progress in some directions, on the whole, sufficient stress 
is still not being laid m extension work on the development of local 
mammal resources, specially organic manures. Among the targets adorn- 
ed by States for the Third Plan are about 5 million tons of urban r ‘ - 
post, about 150 million tons of rural compost, and green manurin^rd 
about 41 million acres of land comparing to .boot ,5 million a“l a 
the end of the Second Plan. Except for the urban compos, programme, 
■which is organised through municipal committees and the larger village 
panchayats, fulfilment of the other targets is difficult to measure. It t 
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target for g^lJaZ'nglu ""“f' ! eve,s '>« 

“r^Txst tsrcrS^^ 

the production of nightsoil comoost Tl • i T f ° r mtensive work is 
basis in several places, “ P °" 3 *>«<* 

should now be studied with a view tf t 7 h experience gained 

extended programme of development. ° lmu ating a lar & er and a more 

.8" -I 

Research Institute has designed a model °f lh lndla n Agricultural 

used in «ome villages near Delhi and elsLhe T The ^ ^ 

about Rs. 400 to Rs 450 am] * v ^ le ^ as P^ ant costs 

. wider scale. Themo^xTendt “ * ?T mhibiting ^ adoption on a 
soil fertility and crop yields besideT ° S - 3S pIant Wl11 bel P increase 
fuel problem. ? 7 ^ contribut *ng *e solution of the 

inglhe^ghfuseof C ° ntribution to raake in determin- 
soil fertility. In recent years numb^^m^ yields and maintaining 
ed and their studies are Coordinated^ a labo ™ tories have bee « establish- 
Institute. With the object of mm t Y Indian Agricultural Research 
in soil science “ S ° ik ’ training 

applied soil research, it is proposed to^eTVp^c . f “ 1 ^ a J aen . tal and 
Pedology' and Soil Mechanics. * P Cen tral Institute of 

27. Seed multiplication and dwfn&Mfmm-Establishment n f i t 
m all development blocks to meet the ™ • . ‘ bllshment of seed farms 

of improved varieties was one of th qunements of foundation seed 
in the Second Plan. In all about IGOlf^d^ 1 progTammes undertaken 
»«■' « up and abotu 800 ^7“ “ 

early years of the Third Plan At th P ?, f be establls hed in the 
proportion of the £? wTll t ^ ^ * ** 

(.plication by registered growers and! 3, °T' ' S “ d t0r mUl - 

more before the benefits of the m ’ , m y take two or three years 

Scan, scale. Altho^ "“'7 ^ 

was at first indicated, a fair proportion J i f a seed fa ™ 

At the larger farms it i s easier to - .. fai . ms are of larger size, 

requisite quality and to undertake nt^rf technicaI personnel of the 
These considerations should be . CUC . tl0n on * a more economic basis, 

farms which have stilfto be 4 7 ” * respect of seed 

measure, were started on leased ifnds f! 1°^ ^ 3 tem P orar y 

seed store. To ensure better a- t .-i "■ Pcl seed larni provides for a 

generally provided for the setting^n^T 1 ’ T!— rbird PIan States have 
development block. At ^ 

crops covered by improved seed is estimated f °° d 
is expected to increase bv HR m ;ir ‘ 5o million acres. This 

by H8 million acres in the course of the Third 
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Plan While registered growers have a valuable role to play in the multi- 
p ica ion of improved varieties of seed, i n formulating block and village 
agricultural plans, the aim should be to ensure that ever v village prl 
duces its own requirements of improved seed, undertaking as large a 
shale of this task on a cooperative basis, but also making use of § the 
better farmers. A field study of the multiplication and distribution pro- 
gramme for improved seed undertaken by the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation has revealed a number of weaknesses in the existing situation 
and in the working of seed farms. It is suggested that State Governments 

may review their proposals for the Third Plan in the light of these 
nn dings. ° 

28. Considerable research has been undertaken in recent years for evolv- 
ing high-yield hybrids of maize, and it has been found that with moderate 
.amounts of nitrogenous fertilisers the yield of maize hybrids increases 
more than twice that of the local varieties. It is therefore proposed to 
take up the cultivation of hybrid maize on a countrywide scale, the first 
stage being to bring about 25 per cent of the maize area under hybrid 
vaiieties during the Third Plan. It is also intended to make a start with 
the production of hybrid jowar seed. The Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
tme propose shortly to establish a Seed Corporation with the object of en- 
suring production at selected farms under conditions of efficient manage- 
ment an cl maintaining purity and the maxim urn yield. Au organisation 
is to be set up for the production of nucleus seed, and it is envisaged that 
cooperatives and other suitable organisations and, where necessary, indi- 
viduals should function as certified seed agencies. Legislation for control- 
ling the quality of seeds and regulating their production, marketing and 
movement is also under consideration. 

29. Plant protection. -Over the past decade, plant protection measures 
have lagged behind several other aspects of the agricultural programme. 
In the Second Plan, the programme covered about 16 million acres of 
land. For the Third Plan, States have indicated a target of 50 million 
acres. The precise damage to crops from insects, rodent and other animal 
pests and on account of diseases, weeds and parasitic flowering plants, is 
difficult to assess, but there can be no doubt of its serious dimensions. 
Similarly, considerable losses are caused by the deterioration of foodgrains 
.and other agricultural commodities during storage through insects, rats, 
mice, etc. Much of the damage can be prevented if plant protection 
•measures are adopted on an adequate scale as an integral part of the agri- 
cultural programme. Plant protection organisations in several States need 
to be strengthened at various levels. In addition to special units which 
might function over larger areas, it is necessary that with a view to secur- 
ing the maximum extension effect, manually operated dusters and spra- 

1 vers should be supplied extensively to farmers and to village panchavats. 
With these it is essential to ensure the timely supply of pesticides. 
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30. Improved, agricultural implements. -A serious in 
tural programmes undertaken during the First and & , ^ n 8 ncal 

m the field of improved Plans baS beei * 

nition of the importance for scientific agricuW J “ g ?" eraI reco §- 

“ r 

“trr tOT 4s - the 

agrictiltural itu l Jrove d 

out as follows: P 1 ° F the Third Plan n «y be briefly set 

fofa^cZr,? 

“ “biTrrr * ~ - - 

and distribution which it is pt^d ST™ * ‘"ST 
ments for manufacture of implements should h* R quire ‘ 
separateiy from those for repLTd JitTanS TT 

cuIturri ntaSe IO * >laCC thC supplies oE fron and steel for anri 

Settar ,he disposai ot the 

ed aTS’turaTtapieTtf W TnTup W “7" 

^r^d A ?L uIt rd'T,T. as t °, f ta '’~ 

Which the, are situT T tr>n3fi f ed to the States in 
research test™ 1 . > s proposed to establish one 

TTZirin'TvTs^r £ agricni- 

”ntr“ ‘ T T Td?r 

implements whicC.TinlheTto and* TT ° f 

t pTofTZT" ma ? be med by 
worLCa^airTgeSTT “T p ™f« 

For improved imnln ° estabhshed ln a number of districts. 

due, ion Should be take'nTas'aT T' rap!dly ' Il ” ir P ™' 
the district an d w , P development programme at 

^ the' manufacture ’2%^ “■ ”7“ *" 
actively supported. ^ tmplements should be 
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(4) According to their ,. . 315 

should be made by State^m^ 16 extension arrangements 
block levels for dem„„ “^"7”“ “ ,he diit ™ “'><1 
agncultural implements T r ° m Popularising improved 

* the block' level ° * P ° Isib! ' » « up 

J n the country. i c wouW th ad the development blocks 

sicler the possibility of setting „° K ’ ^ ^ advanta g e t0 ton- 
f„ ur , „ the distr . ct , e J«J • “mall number ot „ nitl> 

agncultural officer. These unit ^ tlem t0 £ ^ le district 
lopment blocks, working i„ eachblccl between deve ‘ 
an d guidance of the aJLu i ? k Under the direction 
Block Development OBce ru ° ffi ^ the 

necessary orientation to vilia JkveTZ T “ PK>Vid ? the 
aitxsans and could demonstra tp * toikeis and village 
cultivators. At the block , ^ improved implements to the 
««* » f ttttploments ^ ' ^,“"7 ^ b ' • 

-* by the «* be pro- 

big section b of ta sa”e Agric'Xra” “ ?in “ r - 

coimenS„,7f”tV^rT'f * 

:xi: 

a, the S t^er;ilt^S 1Ura ' 
«ke„ U eai “ear'asfa'efa' °' Pr ° Stamn ” “ b ' ™*r. 

ing improved implements shoo"? “ ^ 'SSl t^onT/b" 

t"“ n r P frf c ” pera,ive as '” d “ “ »f 

- far don”; "P 

(7) AsTTP T ' h “ iiPe “ Sh ° Uld '^ ^ciau'tSSm 

( ) g cultural workshops have been established at 25 extension 

cen tres ^should^ow ‘ b S *“ ^ S 

ties should now be equipped with agricultural work 
shops for providing training facilities for village level work 
ers, mechanics and artisans. 

(8) At the State level, there may be a Committee or a Board in- 

mrt n lnd P T ntat j VeS fr ° m am ° ngSt famerS man ufac- 
s and others, for assisting in drawing up production 

programmes and devising suitable arrangements fo P distribu- 
tion and ensuring supplies of raw materials. 

With expansion in the agricultural implements programme there will 
e need for considerably larger numbers of agricultural engineers than 
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the existing training facilities are likely to make available ■ 
has been taken into account in formniL u b fhls as pect 

education. The total provision in the ThXt Ph of technical 

agricultural implements is about Rs 8 lore!. programme of 
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Intensive cigjicultural district programme in rec-. ,. 

selection of certain areas for more intensive T I ^commending the 
duction Team sponsored by the Foi* Foundm' £ 16 Agncu hural Pro- 
were no inherent soil, climatic or 2 00served tba t there 

iow yields. The Team, therefore, suggesteculnt thoT*, ^ prCsent 
those selected areas in each State s h«..M i i “ selected crops and 

increase potentialities. In pursuance of th' 108611 have the g reate « 

cultural district progr a mme\Tbe e “ t ke" Z°T ' ^ ** 

district in each State. The programme P ’ , , begm WIth * 1,1 one 
to rapid increase in a«ricultm d n/ l • ^ mtended t0 contribute both 
suggest new ** ."***» «* to 

special value elsewhere. I n the selected : ltl,ces whlch ma Y he of 
made to provide all the essential elemLtsL aMempt wil1 be 

extent needed, such as, supplies of fertilisers T-f^ P rodll «ion to the 
and improved implements and ■ ’ P estlcl des and improved seeds 

be laid out on X I * C T‘"“ ienfflC demonstrations wil, 
on a scale sufficient to reach all farmers ™ 1 ^ t0 provide credit 

sidered nncreditworthy and credit m.l ,n ’ .'" d ““ n 8 th “ e previously con- 
personnel. specially i, ! fie™, e " , eUn ? *» be lir,lc<l E «eusion 
able on a somewhat larger »ail- 

mtensively with Panchayat Sami, is and Vhla~ V° ‘a "' eV *' OT ' < 
co-operative organisations. Through hen i niIu >’ ats :, iul with 

evaluation, high standards of performance T? S - Urveys and systematic 
districts. The districts chosen^ fom ^ * I0Slsted - these 
the agricultural and other services in JTTr deveIo * >ment shoi| ld give to 
developing improved methods for extension and ° PP ° rtunities fo r 

turai production at the block and villno- i i ° r P annm g °t agricul- 
■ individual farmer. * ‘? e levels as well as in relation to the 

Estimates of Product™ in the Third Plan 

constitute the ^ descrihed :ihove 

purposes, it is useful to estimate tl tfo T . H ° WeVCT ’ for various 

ved on the assumption that the various d* ^ productlon IlkeI Y to be achie- 
ed out and, along with these h™ , ! 0pn,ent Programmes are carri- 
on the scale Prices are adopted 

years to base ‘yardsticks’ of additional T S , bave been made in recent 
data, the measures adapted muTfe pr ° duct, ' on on precise experimental 
rather than as a satisfactory basis for firman ^ ^ bCSt aS rougfl "nicies 
ture weather conditions are always a 1 getS ' Moreover * ”> agricul- 

always a dommant element. These limitations 
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:“L k ; p ::; ie :; i n c r paring the foiiowing e$timates ° f Faction 

which may be lealised by the end of the Third Plan. 

Table 5: Estimates of production in the Third Plan 

commodity _ * t ba ^ e * e Y e * target estimated percent- 

unit production of production age inc~ 
1960-61 additional in 1965-66 rease 
production 
1961-66 

foodgrams . . . milIion 76 . 0 ioo-o** 31 6' 

tons 3 ' 

oilseeds . >> 

7-1 2*7 9*8 38*0 

sugarcane (gur). . . » 8 . 0 2 . 0 I0 . 0 2? . 0 

C0tt0n ’ • • million 5-1 r - 9 7 . 0 , 7 ., 

bales 

jute . . >> 

4*0 2*2 6-2* 55*c 

COCOnut .... miUinn a™ 


unit 

base level 
production 
1960-61 

target 

of 

additional 

production 

1961-66 

estimated 
production 
in 1965-66 

perce 
age ir 

reast 

million 

tons 

76*0 

24.0 

lOQ’O** 

31.6 

? 3 

7-1 

2*7 

9*8 

38*0 

5 * 

8*o 

2*0 

IO*C 

25*0 

million 

bales 

5*1 

1*9 

7*0 

37*2 


4 *o 

2*2 

6* 2* 

55 *o 

million 

nuts 

450c 

775 

5275 

17*2 

thousand 

tons 

93 

7 

100 

7 ’ 5 

5 } 

73 

77 

150 

105* 5 

** 

26 

1 

27 

3 * 9 ' 

3 3 

2*26 

0-36 

2-62 

15*9 

33 

50 

12 

62 

24 ' 0 

3 3 

OJ 

O 

O 

25 

325 

8*3 

million 

lbs. 

725 

175 

900 

24*1 

thousand 

tons 

48 

32 

So 

67-7 

3 > 

26*4 

18*6 

45 

70*5 


ca&hewnut. ... 59 ~~ 

73 77 150 105*5 

pe PP er ...” 26 1 27 3.9 

cardamom. ...» 2 . 26 0 . 36 , , )= ^ 

IaC ” 50 12 62 24 c 

t0bacco ' • ’ • ” 300 25 325 8- 3 

tea million 725 175 9 oo 24. 1 

lbs. 

coffee .... thousand 48 32 So 67- ~ 

tons / ; 

rubber • • * • ” 26-4 18*6 45 70*5 

Estimates of increase in pioduction of major crops in different States 
aie set out in a seiies of statements in Annexure II to this chapter. 

34. According to the estimates of increased production the index of 
agricultural production (base— 1949-50) should rise from 135 in 1960-61 
to 176 in 1965-66, the total increase being about 30 per cent over the five 
year period. Increased production of the order envisaged above can take 
place only on the assumption that the various development programmes 
will be carried out effectively and with widespread -public participation 
and use of local manpower and other resources and that intensive efforts 
will be made in every block to adopt improved agricultural practices. 

^Excludes mesta which may provide an additional 1.3 million bales in the Third Plan. 

**It is estimated that the production of rice in 1965-66 may be about 45 million tons 
o{ wheat about 15 million tons, of other cereals about 23 million tons and of noises 
about 17 million tons. 


3X8 


1 1 v ^ XiiAR PLAN 

The following* ’T’nKi.o. ~ 
period ot ,h<! s “° nd 


crop 


average annual 
production (mn.rons) 


average yield 
Ob. per acre) 


"foodgrains . 

(i) rice . 

(») wheat 
oilseeds 

sugarcane (gur) 
cotton (million bales) 
jute. ( » ^ 


1956-57 

to 

1960-61 

70-9 

29’3 

9.3 

6-5 
7*3 
4*6 
4*4 


1961-62 

to 

1965-66 

86-8 

39*4 

X2-I 

8*6 

9*3 

6 - i 

5*1 


* 9 56-57 
to 

1960-61 

575 
807 
662 
45 x 
3206 
95 
X035 


1961-62 

to 

1965-66 

670 

1029 

795 
500 
3788 
xo8 
1200 


percentage increase 
during Third 
l Jan over Second 
Plan 

Production yield 


22-4 

34*4 

30-x 

32*3 

27*4 

32*6 

15-9 


16-5 

27-5 

20*1 

10*9 

18*2 

13*7 

15*9 


:: u 

,»5. The estimates of production for the Third r>i 
lepresem an- appreciable increase in •/ 1 Ian §' lven nr table 5 

the availability per capita is expected to ^ In foodgrains, 

up .*» - - “ « 

in ,h * P»'“™ *e ngK , ““ thc TI,iKl 
crease from about 327 to 335 , h net area sow 'i may in- 

fro™ abom 52 t0 67 mii,i 0 ^ c ”f °” “ r “ and sown more Iha „ ? once 
10 diminish from about 47 to 41 million acres"' '“ rable wasK “ ex P“ted 

Other Aspects oe the Acr,cuet™. l 
o/. Commercial crobs — FvrpT-it 

mercial crops in the Second Plan^iave thC targetS set for con > 

Therefore, in the Third Plan it 7 ? short to a considerable extent. 

i"g .l»e production of these ^ 

Over and above the provision for n ’ rn £ Uy ’ , C ?“ 0n ’ J* ute and oilseeds, 
farms and plant protection which willTeneTJl min ° r irrigation ’ seed 
tent of about R s . 26 crores have be™ f ,, Crops ’ outla ys to the ex- 
-schemes relating to different commerciafcrlps A "ti?"? 1 development 
might be necessary to make larger resource P * , S , t G Plan Proceeds, it 

^ ^ ~ a r “r, £ 
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adequate supplies of fertilisers for these crops. It might also be necessary 
to facilitate diversion of areas from millets to commercial crops. The aim 
is not only to attain higher levels of production, but also to secure larger 
supplies of varieties which have considerable export demand or which 
will save on imports. 

38. Detailed programmes relating to different commercial crops have 
been woiked out by various commodity committees. In the main, these 
involve expansion and intensification of programmes already adopted 
dui in g the Second Plan. Some features of these programmes, on which 
special stress is being laid in the Third Plan, may be briefly mentioned. 

It is proposed to provide necessary support for increasing the produc- 
tion of cotton and specially of long-staple varieties of cotton, such as, sea- 
island cotton in Mysore and Kerala and hybrid cotton in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. The cultivation of sea-island cotton is to be extended from 
about 20,000 acres at present to about 300,000 acres at the end of the Third 
Plan. 


Programmes for jute development are directed, in particular, towards 
improvement in quality through the provision of retting tanks and of high 
quality seeds. Greater attention will be given to the development of sup- 
plementary fibres, such as, mesta, sisal, ramie, etc. 

Increase in the production of oilseeds is one of the critical targets in 
the Third Plan both to meet higher domestic demands and to provide 
surpluses for export. To increase the availability of vegetable oils for 
exports, it is proposed that in the course of the Third Plan at least about 
* one-half of the cotton seed available should be utilised for extracting oil, 
and solvent extraction of expeller oilcakes should be substantially increas- 
ed. Greater attention will also be given to problems connected with the 
development of non-edible oilseeds like mahuva and neem as also rice 
bran, etc. 

' The Ministry of Food and Agriculture propose to set up a Spices and 
Cashewnut Committee for undertaking research and guiding development 
in these crops. The programme for cashewnut development involves 
bringing under cultivation an additional area of about 300,000 acres. 

In tobacco the main problem is to produce varieties for which there is 
demand abroad. Greater attention will, therefore, be given to the improve- 
ment of Virginia and other types of tobacco by ensuring supply of pure 
seed, provision of the types of fertiliser required, careful handling of leaves 
and better arrangements for curing. The increase in production during 
the Third Plan from 300,000 to 325,000 tons is intended almost entirely 
for the production of Virginia tobacco. 
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j9. Tea, coffee and rubber —Plan 

and ru bber, have been assigned S “'T’ s P ecia % tea, coffee- 
Plan envisages increase in the exnoft f* 0 ™/ m * e Third Man. The 
and more than twofold increase in ev T 465 to 550 million lbs 
level of 340,000 cwt. The consumntfo P °? S f C ° ffee from tlie present 
“ rccent years and is now estimated haS increased rapidly 

the end of the Third Plan are estimated it’ f £ ° nS ‘ Rec l uirem ents by 
course of the Third Plan it is JZ e d t ,00 ’° 00 tons - Jl) the 

natural rubber from about 26,000 to 45 000 T*** pr ° ductio » of 
about 15,000 tons of reclaimed rubbed and ^ *° prod «ce- 

rubber. Supplies of fertilisers on an adeouam' i t0nS ° f s y nthed c 
01 a11 Plantation crops. To facilitate re, i * ■ ^ 6 Wl11 be provided 

a, “ being •“* >° F°vidc *e See" 101 ' 5 

the Second Plan for Ihe' dev-eiopLem '" tro<1,,ced 'hiring 

include provision of financial assistance for ^ • production - These 
rejuvenating old ones, as well as facilitie r Uing new <*<***& and 
t - Second Plan about 166,000 acres of new w? 1 "! during 

about 132,000 acres of old orchards wop • Wer ' e Pitted and 

gardeners were trained. The ton ai T , and ^ 4.000 

vegetables is estimated to be about G ar present under fruits and 
« i. under (rui, ^ tL Z <CtZT’ 1 ^ - 

huus and vegetables i s expected to forre- T’, UlC totaI ar€a under 
It is proposed to bring 235 000 acres £ ° "* )0llt ^ mdb ' on acres, 

venate 250,000 acres under old “2 ^7^ a ” d to reju- 
al ready in operation, die plans of State :esi es continuing schemes 
of progeny orchards with nuZrt and JT ** eStabIisb ment 

-- pl!~ 

provide for ‘f ” ot S "“« 

for »me IO y“r s n pa« fhrou :gh IbSyti' *“ bc ™ aKisKrf ’ 
products, rebate of excise°duty on su ” frmt and vegetabIe 

and provision of training facilities ,/n , d f°. r exported products,, 

loans. The output of fruit and vegetable^ A ^ ^ develo pment 
20,000 tons at the end of the First Plan tn^h Ucts Increased from about 

and is expected to rise to about mnnnn 40,000 tons in ,9 60-6J 

Plan. ° 3bOUt I00 > 000 tons by the end of the Third 

41. Subsidiary foods. -Suhshlkuy foods include „ ■ 

SWCet POtat ° eS ^ ^ - d other 
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processed and derived fruits. The Third Plan includes programmes 
or the increased production of these articles. Their greater use is 
intended to help diversify the pattern of food consumption and promote 
balanced nutrition. The Plan also include development schemes for 
the conservation and effective utilisation of perishable foodstuffs through 
refrigerated transport, establishment of dehy deration units, cold storage 
..and development of protein rich foods. 


42. Agricultural marketing .— The total number of markets in the 
country is about 2500. The number of regulated markets increased 
from about 470 at the end of the First Plan to 725 at the end of the 
Second Plan. In the course of the Third Plan it is proposed to bring 

*the remaining markets within the scheme of regulation. The programme 
Tor grading commodities under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marketing) Act is also being expanded. 

The market intelligence service now covers about 500 markets. In 
^the Third Plan it is proposed to extend further the number of reporting 
centres so as to provide adequate coverage for all areas in the country 
-.and strengthen the dissemination of market news. 

An increasingly important aspect of agricultural marketing is the 
^development of co-operative marketing organisations at various levels. 
Programmes for the expansion of co-operative marketing have been 
^described in an earlier chapter. 

43. S forage.— Programmes for the expansion of storage capacity with 
•the Government, warehousing corporations and various co-operative 
organisations were initiated during the Second Plan. The Central 

‘Government has at present a total storage capacity of about 2*5- million 
tons, of which about a third is owned by Government. It is proposed 
to increase this to about 5 million tons, of which about 3'5 million tons 
will be owned by Government. The warehouses of the Central and 
‘State warehousing corporations have a storage capacity of about 350,000 
tons; this is to be increased to over 1*6 million tons. In addition, the 
-capacity of the godowns of co-operative marketing societies and primary 
-societies is expected to go up from about 800,000 tons to about 2 million 
tons. The Plan has allotted Rs. 25 crores for the construction of addi- 
tional godowns by the Government for the storage of foodgrains and 
*Rs. 8 crores for warehousing programmes. The provision of storage 
^capacity is a vital step in the implementation of price policies under the 
Plan and such further resources as may be needed will be made available. 

44. Agricultural education .— Proposals in the Third Plan relating to 
cthe expansion of agricultural education and research are discussed In 
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47. Agricultural administration.- In view of the large programmes 
of agricultural development, the need for strengthening Agricultural 

epartments m the States has been felt for several years. To this end 
a series of proposals were made three years ago by the Agricultural 

ministration Committee. These include strengthening of staff at 
various levels, revision of terms and conditions, and expansion of faci- 
lities for training, education and research. To a considerable extent, 
the plans of States incorporate schemes for strengthening Agricultural 
Departments which have been worked out in the light of the recommen- 
dations made by the Committee. However, there has been some delay 
m implementing proposals for strengthening State agricultural adminis- 
tration. It is, therefore, suggested that these should be given effect to 
as a matter of first priority. 

48. State farms.— A Central mechanised farm with an area of about 
30,000 acres was established in 1956 at Suratgarh in Rajasthan. The 
possibility of establishing more State farms on 'similar lines has been 
studied and it is proposed to set up one and possibly two more farms 
during the Third Plan. 

49. Agricultural price policy.— Tot achieving the high targets of 
agricultural production set for the Third Plan, it is important that 
growers should have full confidence that the additional effort and invest- 
ment which are called for will yield adequate return. Changes in the 
prices and production of fibres during the last few years show that wide 
fluctuations in prices affect the growers’ capacity to make sustained 
efforts for increasing production. The fall in prices of jute in 1958 
affected production in subsequent years. The assurance of min imum 
remunerative prices for important cereals and cash crops like cotton, 
oilseeds and jute over the period of the Plan will provide the necessary 
incentives for increasing production, thus adding to the effectiveness of 
the various development programmes provided for in the Third Plan. 
With this object in view, decisions regarding the prices at which Govern- 
ment should buy and sell, should be taken sufficiently in advance of the 
sowing season. Where floor and ceiling prices are fixed, they should 
be related to the requirements of production, and the range between 
the minimum and maximum prices should not be too wide. 

50. Cooperative marketing societies are an important means for 
imparting a certain degree of staying power to the growers, particularly 
in relation to adverse seasonal fluctuations in prices. Cooperative and 
State agencies for the purchase and sale of the principal agricultural 
commodities at appropriate stages are, therefore, a key element in the 
organisation needed to achieve the agricultural goals as well as the 
objectives of price policy set by the Third Plan. 
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THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 

ANNEXURE I 


1.1. Gross area benefited by major and minor irrigation during 

Third Plan 


(thousand acres)] 


State/Union Territory 

major 

irrigation 


minor irrigation 

total 

agricultural 

ad. 




sector 

sector 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 

1557 





1427 

1177 

250 

Assam 





79 

370 

220 

150 

Bihar 




Gujarat 

• 2000 

* 864 

1064 

564 

500 


X190 

X050 

140 

Maharashtra 

<1 

O 

00 


Kerala 

X 2 X 0 

1x36 

74 



255 

.56 

192 

64 

Madhya Pradesh 

• 850 



Madras 

7 H 

536 

U5 


Mysore 

241 

• 876 

578 

524 

54 

Orissa 

182 

142 

40 

Punjab 

946 

270 

X20 

150 

* 

* 1301 

1029 

763 

266 

Rajasthan 



Uttar Pradesh 

• 1145 

479 

339 

140 

West Bengal . 

* IO42 

2945 

1812 

1x33 


30 

30 

904 

812 

92 

Jammu and Kashmir 

38 

Delhi 

54 

29 

25 

Himachal Pradesh 

* 

7 

6 

1 

Manipur 1 


36 

25 

ii 

Tripura 


15 

14 

X 

n.e.ra. 

• 

20 

12 

8 

total . 

0 

7 

5 

2 

12786 

12754 

9478 

3276 
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1.2. Area benefited by soil conservation and land development during 

Third Plan 


(thousand acres) 


State/Union Territoiy 

soil con- 
servation 
on 

agricultural 

lands 

dry. 

fanning 

land 

reclama- 

tion 

reclama- 
tion of 
saline 
and 

alkaline 

lands 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 

. 

550 

200c 

229 


Assam . 

• 

29 

1 

18 

• *. 

Bihar «... 

• 

288 

IC 

75 

• «. 

Gujarat «... 

• 

1179 

1200 

12 

45 

Maharashtra 

* 

5000 

3160 

24 

37 

Kerala . 


70 

. . 

. . 

*. 

Madhya Pradesh 

• 

1392 

4500 

260 


Madras .... 

* 

340 

400 

225 

r 

Mysore .... 

- 

270 

540 

22 

3 & 

Orissa .... 

’* 

300 

5 oc 

• . 

* 

Punjab 

• 

46 

500 

240 

$0 

Rajasthan .... 

• 

178 

4850 

2000 

10 

Uttar Pradesh 

• 

1067 

4004 

10 

10 

West Bengal 

* 

X14 

100 

432 


Jammu and Kashmir . 

* 

7 

. . 

20 

• • 

Delhi .... 









5 


4 

Himachal Pradesh 

. 

18 

20 




total 


10S48 2179c 


3567 


203* 
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TO A PLAN 

3 - Area under food crons tn k, 

Thtrc with f ~ — o. lri „ g 



”* Andhra Pradesh ~ ~~ 

* * 

2 

3 

• « 

* • 

Assam 

1230 

12780 

• 

Bihar 

438 

3000 

Gujarat 

• 

• 26l8 

1x800 

* 

Maharashtra 

* * M 

# 747 

3025 

* • # 

Kerala 

* 

* 2931 

14538 

• 

■Madhya Pradesh 

• 50 0 

1200 

Madras 

• 6300 

15298 

Mysore 'J , 

* 

7250 

9450 

Orissa 

’ 

• 4869 

8876 

Punjab 

• 

• 1200 

6200 

Rajasthan 

' 

** 3000 

9000 

UttarJPradesh 

* 4140 

17000 

• • • 

West Bengal 

* 

I896I 

29301 

Jammu and Kashmir . 

1000 

6000 

Delhi 

• 

147 

240 

• • . 

Himachal Pradesh 

I 

1 

Manipur 

107 

395 

Pondicherry 

* . 

140 

total . 

2 

9 

• 

55441 I48253 
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1.4. Consumption of chemical fertilisers during nird Plan 

-btate/Union Territory ________ 

I96 °- 61 i965 - 66 

1 2 3 4 <r * 


Andhra Pradesh 

273 

524 

90 

350 


m m 

Assam 

10 

60 

5 

25 


» » 

Bihar 








5° 

400 

15 

120 

I 

20 

* Gujarat 

95 

300 

48 

90 

# * 

T 3 

. Maharashtra . 

100 

581 

53 

324 

• # 


- Kerala . 

37 

191 

7 

190 

1 

56 

-Madhya Pradesh 

26 

200 

5 

40 

• • 

• * 

.Madras 

150 

580 

60 

320 

12 

90 

* Mysore 

87 

300 

20 

320 


11 

* Orissa 

30 

200 

8 

50 


2 

. Punjab 

40 

280 

2 

24 



Rajasthan 

15 

100 

4 

33 



‘Uttar Pradesh 

297 

990 

60 

300 

8 

80 

West Bengal . 

40 

500 

25 

250 



Jammu and Kashmir 

4 

14 






- Delhi 

‘Himachal Pradesh 
Pondicherry 
total 


404 2442 23 


r figure as compared to di* given j£ ^ar^-aohTro and d . b V 44,00 ° tons. The lower 
not take into account the col s ^ndon S^ nf 2 V* due i° the fact it does 
ms not available. consumption hgures of other States for which information 
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1.5. Estimates for organic manures and green manuring during 

Third Plan 



urban compost 

rural compost 

green manuring 

1960-61 1965-66 

(000 tons) 

1960-61 3965-66 

(000 tons) 

1960-61 1965-66 

(000 acres) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

< 

; 

Andhra Pradesh 

262 

334 

9439 

12874 

; 3200 

4500 

Assam 

8 

16 

800 

900 

200 

*3000 ' 

Bihar 

75 

177 

1000 

7756 

1095 

3095 

Gujarat 

118 

318 

246 

37 i 

10 

300 

!. 

Maharashtra . 

342 

447 

459 

1055 

22 

1022 - 

Kerala 

22 

55 

94 

269 

250 

1050 

Madhya Pradesh 

160 

365 

130 

‘1960 

50 

2200 > 

Madras 

400 

600 

1400 

3000 

3,000 

\ 

6000 

Mysore 

310 

425 

3000 

5380 

500 

75O 

Orissa 

20 

44 

2340 

13956 

1200 

7000 | 

Punjab 

200 

400 

6100 

8900 

350 

1350 

Rajasthan 

444 

968 

887 

269 

130 

630- 

. 

Uttar Pradesh 

580 

750 

56060 

82340 

650 

9000 

{ 

West Bengal « 

40 

300 

500 

7500 

1000 

! 

3000 

: 

Jammu and Kashmir 

•• 

15 

75 

100 

.. 

1 

30 

Delhi 

5 

40 

• . 


2 

30 

Himachal Pradesh 

•• 

.. 

120 

220 

28 . 

78 

Manipur 

** 

•• 

20 

35 

•• 

3 " 

Tripura 

1 

2 

67 

148 

•• 


total 

2987 

5056 

82737 

148033 

11687 

40818- 
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ANNEXURE II 

Estimates of increase in agricultural production during Third Plan 




II 

* 1. Foodgrains 



(lakh tons) 

State 


1955-56 

1958-59 

(revised 

estima- 

tes) 

1959-60 

(final 

estima- 

tes) 

1960-61 

(antici- 

pated) 

addi- 

tional 

pro- 

duction 

in 

Third 

Plan 

estima- 
ted * 
pro- 
duction 
at the 
end of 
Third 
Plan 

percen-” 
tage % 
increase 
during 
Third 
Plan 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra Pradesh 

• 

55-36 

63-64 

62*96 

63*95 

24*04 

87-69 

37*6 

Assam 

- 

17-06 

16-60 

16*60 

17-69 

4*20 

21*89 

23*7 

Bihar 

* 

51-84 

68*76 

59*39 

62*62 

20*27 

82*89 

32*4 

Gujarat 

1 




21*16 

8*31 

29*47 

39*3- 


> 

72*55 

89*28 

75*07 





Maharashtra 

J 




62*66 

17*32 

79-98 

27*- 

Kerala 


8-87 

9*65 

io*55 

20-42 

4*00 

14-42 

38*4 

Madhya Pradesh 


76-17 

92*85 

90*31 

90*74 

16*68 

107-42 

18*4. 

Madras 


45*38 

49*25 

50*96 

5i-?2 

16*54 

68-26 

32*0 

Mysore 


37-83 

37*17 

36-27 

38-50 

10*04 

48-54 

26*1: 

Orissa 


24-63 

24-52 

24-47 

40*00 

16*15 

56-15 

46*5 

Punjab 


47*85 

60*78 

53*67 

6c* oc 

18*50 

78-50 

30*8 

Rajasthan 


41*75 

50-93 

47*26 

50*35 

16*00 

66-35 

31*8 

Uttar Pradesh 


118*86 

133.99 

131*82 

135*39 

47*45 

l 82*84 

35*1 

West Bengal 

• 

49*73 

45*26 

46-15 

52*24 

14*49 

66-73 

27*8' 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

4-74 

5*49 

4*87 

4-83 

1*00 

5-83 

20*5 

Union territories 


5*32 

6*86 

7*15 

715 

1*05 

8*20 

14*7 


I 


total 


657-94 755-03 717-50 769-42 236-05 1005-47 31-6 
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11*2 Cotton 



vjujarat . -i 
-Maharashtra f 
•Kerala 

-Madhya Pradesh . 
Madras 
Mysore 
'Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
Union Territories . 
total 


294 

1400 

26*6 

328 

1535 

27*2 

100 

105 


184 

751 

32*5 

100 

520 

23-8 

250 

750 

50-0 

98 

100 

4 , 

300 

1200 

33-3 

152 

352 

760 

96 

150 

177-8 

— _ 

7 

•• 


1967 7065 38-6 



Gujarat . ^ 

Maharashtra . f 
^Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Mysore 
•Orissa . 

Punjab . 

Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal . 
Jammu andJKashmir 
Union Territories . 
total . 


97 

97 

100 

6c6 

653 

685 

800 

927 

98 

• • 


880 

35 

36 

37 

89 

106 

163 

384 

409 

400 

392 

384 

413 

73 

73 

100 

725 

857 

780 

42 

60 

90 

3076 

3203 

3500 

117 

128 

128 

1 

I 

I 

15 

18 

18 

7H3 

7579 

8020 



i 943 9963 24-2 
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Estimates of increase in agricultural production during Third Plan 

II. 4, Oilseeds 

(thousand tons) 
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State 

„„„ , additional estimated ner- 

1955-56 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 produc- produc- centage 
(revised (final (anua- non in tdon increase 

estimates) estimates) pated) Third at the during 

Plan end of Third 
Third Plan 

Plan 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra Pradesh . 

1188 

1109 

1080 

1079 

558 

1637 

5i*7 

Assam 

56 

66 

44 

60 

20 

80 

33 '3 

Bihar . 

56 

78 

66 

60 

66 

126 

iio-q 

Gujarat 

Maharshtra f 

1202 

1925 

1588 

1050 

300 

1350 

28-6 

* * 

. . 

• * 

718 

321 

1039 

44*7 

Kerala 

20 

22 

17 

20 

31 

51 

155 -o 

Madhya Pradesh 

454 

621 

473 

561 

125 

686 

22*3 

Madras . , 

870 

939 

945 

1050 

290 

1340 

27*6 

Mysore 

503 

574 

580 

700 

175 

875 

25-0 

Orissa . 

65 

54 

54 

90 

no 

200 

122*2 

Punjab . 

149 

186 

165 

185 

1 15 

300 

62*2 

Rajasthan 

252 

268 

198 

276 

no 

386 

40 ‘0 

Uttar Pradesh 

765 

996 

1089 

Il 80 

495 

1675 

41*9 

West Bengal 

49 

55 

39 

40 

20 

60 

52*0 

Jammu and Kashmir 

19 

11 

II 

II 

» * 

11 


Union Territories - 

4 

3 

3 

4 

- 

4 

** 

total 

5643 

6907 

6352 

7084 

2736 

9820 38*6 
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(thousand bales) 



Assam. 

1212 

989 

1114 

813 

400 

1213 

49*2 

\ 

Bihar . 

589 

1243 

957 

839 

44 1 

1280 

52*6 

1 

Orissa . 

245 

177 

212 

261 

400 

661 

153*3 


Uttar Pradesh 

89 

95 

92 

89 

30 

1 19 

33*7 


West Bengal . 

2013 

2596 

2170 

19S7 

840 

2827 

42*3 


Tripura 

50 

58 

60 

41 

40 

81 

97*6 



total . 


4198 5158 4605 4030 2151 6181 53*4 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT " ‘ 
Introduction 

When the first set of community projects were talc* 

years ago, community development was de sSL t V P nine " 

rural extension as the agency throueh which th meth °d and 

social and economic life o/ village! was to .information of the 
intervening years the tasks to be fccomplished bvZT ** 

lopment movement and the national nrWv ^ ? comnm nity deve- 
st have come to be more precisely defined At the thr ° U ? h 

cept of rural extension has broadened into thm If the COn ‘ 

18 t0 s ay, the development of a set nf , Pa nchayati Raj, that 

Popular institutions at the village block a^ddW^f* 1 democratic a »d 
representatives of the people in ’ the vi/ d “~ 1Ct evels in which the- 
Samitis and Zila Paristudf and ™ ^ lagC Pancha yats, Panchayat 

the support and assistance of the functi °n with 

vemment working together as a team ‘ develo P me nt agencies of Go- 
the Third Plan will be to ensure the ^ ° f the princi P al ta sks in 
Raj institutions so as to enable each ^ WOrkin S of Panchayati 
lopment potential on the basis of loral^ *° reahse its ma ximum deve- 
cooperative self-help and communitv 0ther res ^ces,. 
available resources and personnel y ° rt ' 3nd effectlve use of the 

Review of Development 

sage o/the OTZ^'devdopmen” "" a " d “ ,ered *= «»■£ 
the programme will extend over the ^? gramm ^ B y October, 1963,. 

° f in add “- 

occurred in the comlunity 8 ^^^ 11 ’ important developments. 

ning of the Plan, work had deVeI °P ment Programme. At the begin- 

of which about 370 were under” the^ ” P “ 95 ° deveIo P ment blocks 

about 580 under the national . Comm ^ Projects scheme and 

organisation prevailing at the time In the • dMan * of 

national extension service scheme' v* 0 ? W3S first taken U P in the 
service scheme, for which a programme budget of 
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f 5 ' 45 °’ 000 WaS aIlotted - After a period, which extended from one to 
wo years, a proportion of the national extension projects were taken 
up under the community development scheme for which the budget 
allotment was Rs. 15 lakhs. In this way the national extension and 
•community development aspects were regarded as related phases of the 
same programme. The review undertaken in 1957 by the Study 
Team set up by the Committee on Plan Projects, led to the adoption 
■of a single scheme of community development which was spread over two 
stages, each of five years. The first stage envisages a block budget of 
Rs. II lakhs, and the second of Rs. 5 lakhs. With these changes it was 
also decided to extend the period for covering the entire rural area by 
three years, from October, 1960, to October, 1963. 

4. The second major development concerns the introduction of 
Panchayati Raj. For many years, the establishment of democratic insti- 
tutions at the district and block levels, in addition to panchayats at the 
village level, was felt to be an essential and inevitable step if rural 
development was to proceed not only rapidly but largely on the basis 
of local effort and resources. This approach was broadly indicated in 
the First Plan. The Second Plan clearly visualised a well organised 
•democratic structure of administration within the district in which the 
village panchayat would be organically linked with popular organisa- 
tions at higher levels. Pending further study, the Plan offered interim 
proposals for setting up district development councils and also develop- 
ment committees in the blocks. The recommendations of the Study 
Team set up by the Committee on Plan Projects in favour of a system 
of ‘democratic decentralisation’ were considered by the National 
Development Council in January, 1958. The Council emphasised that 
the foundation of any democratic structure had to be democracy in 
the village. The two institutions which made effective village democracy 
possible were the village panchayat and the village cooperative. The 
first step in any area should, therefore, be to establish the network of 
institutions needed at the village level. Democratic institutions at the 
■district, block and village levels should be viewed as parts of one con- 
nected structure of development administration within the district. 
The Council, therefore, affirmed the objective of introducing democratic 
institutions at the district and block levels and suggested that each State 
should work out the structure which suited its conditions best. Dur ing 
the past three years, legislation for the introduction of Panchayati Raj 
has been enacted in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab and Rajasthan. In Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh legis- 
lation has been passed by the State Legislatures. In Bihar legislation 
is under consideration, and in Maharashtra and Gujarat proposals have 
been drawn up by special committees and their reports are being consi- 
dered. These developments are the fruition of the general approach 
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which has been regarded for iJip ^ 

un< * er derate ba * <° ™ral devehp 

step forward. . ° m and institute a most significant 

ass^^x^p^r^thr^r^ whkh - 

district, the block should serve as a unit nf > ’ aI ° ng With the 

It was suggested that in the following fifs]f1 P anning and devel opment. 
Plan should be drawn up by States of pr ° P ° sah for the Third 

Plans: P ° y Mates on *e basis of district and block 

(1) agriculture, including minor irrigation soil r 

V,lb P *"»> -tal husband^, dairyinTe 

(2) development of cooperatives; 

(3) village industries; 

(4) e, rs srsr a,,y ~ - — <»*** 

™‘en”et °‘ " inimu “ ™» 

ins each village die nearest road 

* manpower 

specially in agriculture, "torte" 10 prepare block plans 
pared independently of local plans ' Th P ^ ° f States have been pre- 
this is that much more effort will bp & t0 be tlrawn from 

become a distinctive stage in the initial needed . before local plans can 
In the present context of the Third Ph preparatl0n of a Five Year Plan, 
is that local plans should be worked out aS a ° rmulated ’ what is important 
implementation of the State Plan. means f ° r the more effecti ve- 

is iL™ZZZr, .<*“?.?>■* ibc. U plan 

m the block which call for fal nlann' -°™- C actIvlties und ertaken with- 
village levels, and (b) coordination w‘ l0Cally at the bIock and 
»hich are implemented within’ the block T| P Til”* ™’°“ ! D 'P““nen» , 
•ypes of activities which wil, (aU fe biol pT» S *" the pri ” dpaI 

(i) ^ t r ~ :r unity — 

can b1 U lt^ h thr b o"„gh' 
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(iii) works undertaken by the local community or beneficiaries in- 

accordance with the obligations laid down by law; 

(iv) works involving unskilled and semi-skilled labour undertaken.- 

in the block; and 


(v) other activities undertaken in the block or by the block organi- 
sation with a view to securing greater contribution from 
local communities in respect of development schemes in 
different fields. 


7. The three aspects described above, namely, the extension functions* 
of the community development organisation, introduction of democratic 
institutions, and the preparation and implementation of area and village 
plans, are closely related. For carrying out extension activities, each 
development block has a body of village level -workers and a team of tech- 
nical specialists in agriculture, animal husbandry, cooperation, rural 
industries and other fields functioning together under the leadership of 
the Block Development Officer. Supported and guided by senior specia- 
lists at the district level, these extension cadres serve the Fanchayat Samitis* 
in the block and Panchayats and Gram Sabhas in the villages. They have 
to assist the elected representatives in preparing and implementing tech- 
nically sound block and village plans on the basis of the widest possible 
participation on the part of local communities and the maxi mum use 
of local manpower and other resources. 


Agricultural Extension 


8. The principal extension functions entrusted to the community deve- 
lopment organisation fall within the fields of agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, cooperation and rural industries. It is to these that village level 
workers are expected to devote the bulk of their time and energy- In 
the Third Plan, the tasks to be accomplished in the fields of agriculture 
and cooperation are of formidable dimension. Agricultural production 
has to be raised by about 30 per cent, and large programmes of minor 
irrigation, utilisation of irrigation from both large and small irrigation 
schemes, soil conservation and dry farming, application of fertilisers and 
development of local manurial resources have to be carried out in the 
blocks. The programme for cooperation envisages a threefold increase 
in agricultural credit through cooperative agencies. Increase in agricul- 
tural production can only be achieved with the most intensive effort that 
can be organised at the village level. Increase in cooperative credit also 
demands the strengthening of the cooperative movement at the base, 
bringing all families in the village into the cooperative, and ensuring that 
credit is linked both with production and with marketing. Thus, the basic 
problem in the rebuilding of the rural economy at present is the organi- 
sation of the agricultural effort at the village level. In the measure in 
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which progress is achieved in mobilising the village community for 
increasing production, every other problem in the rural areas becofmes 
easier of solution and more intensive development can be undertaken in 
other directions, specially rural industry and the provision of social ser- 
vices. The growth of agricultural production is of such critical impor- 
tance that, in the immediate context of the Third Plan, the principal test 
to be met by the community development movement must be its practical 
•effectiveness as an agricultural extension agency. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial for the community development organisation to take all steps neces- 
sary to strengthen itself in this respect, and to accept responsibility for 
achieving the targets of agricultural production on the basis of the largest 
possible local effort. At the same time, it is incumbent on the Agriculture 
Departments and other Departments concerned with agricultural produc- 
tion that they must place at the disposal of the community development 
•organisation at the district and block levels, the necessary expert supervi- 
sion and guidance and the supplies, trained manpower and other resources 
needed. 

Village Production Plans 

9. The principal means for involving all cultivators in the village in 
the agricultural effort and mobilising effectively the resources of the local 
•community is the village production plan. The main elements in agri- 
•cultural production programme at the village level are: 

(i) full utilisation of irrigation facilities, including maintenance of 

field channels in good condition by the beneficiaries, repairs 
and maintenance of community irrigation works and 
economy in the use of water; 

(ii) increase in the area under multiple cropping; 

(iii) multiplication in the village of improved seed and its distribu- 

tion to all cultivators; 

(iv) supply of fertilisers; 

(v) programme for composting and green manures; 

(vi) adoption of improved agricultural practices, such as, soil conser- 

vation, contour-bunding, dry farming, drainage, land recla- 
mation, plant protection, etc.; 

(vii) programme for new minor irrigation works to be undertaken 

in the village, both through community participation and 
on an individual basis; 

(viii) programme for the introduction of improved agricultural im- 
plements; 

(ix) programme for increasing the production of vegetables and 
fruits; ° 
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<x) programme for the development of poultry, fish and daiiv 
products; 

(xi) animal husbandry, e.g. maintenance of stud bulls and castration 

of scrub bulls, etc.; and 

(xii) piogramme for the development of the village fuel plantations 

and pastures. 

10. The village production plan includes two main groups of pro- 
grammes, namely; (a) supply of credit, fertilisers, improved seed, assistance 
for plant protection, minor irrigation, etc. for which a measure of assist- 
ance has to come from outside the village, and (b) programmes such as the 
digging of field channels for utilising irrigation from large projects, main- 
tenance of bunds and field channels, contour bunding, digging and main- 
tenance of village tanks, development and utilisation of local xnanurial 
resources, village fuel plantations, etc. which call for effort 
on the part of the village community or the beneficiaries. The success of 
the village production plan will largely depend on the efficient organisa- 
tion of supplies, credit, etc. and the quality of the technical advice given 
by extension workers. In the measure in which these services are provi- 
ded, there will be greater enthusiasm and cooperation from the village 
community in the second group of programmes mentioned above. In June, 
1960, the Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation forwarded 
proposals to State Governments on these lines, and a number of States 
have since issued similar instructions. It cannot, however, be said that 
village production plans are yet established as a normal method of work 
in agricultural development or that the various practical problems invol- 
ved have been resolved. In the field of extension, by far the most important 
task to be undertaken in pursuance of the Third Plan is to give effect to 
the idea of working out village production plans so as to draw all the 
cultivators into the common effort and, at the same time, to make avail- 
able to individual farmers in an efficient and organised manner the 
credit, supplies and other assistance needed. The Third Plan devotes 
considerable resources to minor irrigation and soil conservation, supplies 
of fertilisers on a large scale have been assured, and resources have been 
provided for plant protection, improved agricultural implements and 
other schemes. The programme for setting up seed farms is in an 
advanced stage and it should now be somewhat easier to arrange for the 
multiplication in the village of the quantities of improved seed required. 
Thus, the Third Plan provides for the various factors required for the 
successful execution of village production plans. 

PANCHAYATI RAJ 

II. The establishment of democratic institutions at the district and 
block levels and the role assigned to the Gram Sabha and the Village 
Panchayat constitute fundamental and far-reaching changes in the struc- 
ture of district administration and in the pattern of rural development. 

23 P.C.— 22 . 
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r ““ iD the ‘"I that ' >UbiKt “ “ d -Pervisioi 

/ me State Government, the responsibilitv for thp • J, 

non of rural development programmes will now belong to tbe Tlnrf 

Panchayat Samiti working with Panchayats in the vr'ta and 1. I f 

Panshad at the district level These institutions have S, Cn 2 woS 

R noug to permit more than a preliminary statement of the nrohlp 

which are likely to require careful attention. In consTder ng h j certT 

enable ,b ^ “ r<SK4 Th ' P™^ °>>jec. of Pancliya.i L7i7« 
e people of each area to achieve intensive and continuous dew 
lopment in the interest of the entire nnnnlaKm-, n, , deve ‘ 

■ives should be encouraged ^ JSSST 

as offering new avenues of service to the J 

mties for the exercise of authority. The concepfof Panchavati X °PP ort u- 
hmited to the non-official and democratic organisations aSted wiffiT 
Representing, as it does, a distinct level of responsibilitv anTf 
wuhm the general scheme of administration, Panchayati Raj comoreheT 
both the democratic institutions and the extension service through which 

- "p- ^ 
undemktTvSou”" e<,UCati ° n ^ X2s « 

enabled to fulfil 1 cooperative organisations and they should be 
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(2) development of rural industry; 

(3) development of cooperative institutions; 

(4) full utilisation of the local manpower and other raources; 
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institutions such as finance ^ aVailable t0 Pa nchayati Raj 
and other facilities from higher T* 0 ?* 1 ’ te<±nical assistance 
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the Panchayat Samiti effectively, these officials must cc 
tlnue to function as a team, the Block Development Offic 
providing the necessary co-ordination and leadership, ai 
Extension Officers in different fields participating actively 
formulating programmes and schemes for the considerate 
of the Panchayat Samiti and its Standing Committees, exec 
ting them impartially in accordance with the rules, ai 
ensuring that the supplies and services needed are organise 
efficiently. Adequate supervision over the work of tl 
village level workers is essential. Care should be taken 
see that the Block Development Officer and the Extensic 
Officers undertake extensive touring within the block ar 
are not tied up excessively with discussions at headquartet 

(4) in the work of Panchayat Samitis, the main stress should t 

on the preparation and implementation of carefully cons 
dered block plans. These, along with village plans, provic 
the essential means for securing intensive and continuoi 
development. Block and village plans, which are technical] 
well-conceived, will go a long way to counteract ad he 
decisions and local pressures. 

(5) the introduction of Panchayati Raj enhances greatly th 

responsibility of the technical departments at the State leve 
They should transmit the best guidance and experienc 
available in each field of development, provide for adequat 
training programmes for the elected representatives, an 
assist them generally in fulfilling the onerous responsibilitie 
which Panchayati Raj places on them. 

(6) the Collector of the district will continue to have a larg 

share of responsibility in facilitating the success of Panchayat 
Raj institutions. He has the duty of ensuring coordinate 
at the district level between the Zila Parishad and the tech 
nical officers in different fields, close contacts between th< 
latter and the Panchayat Samitis and Extension Officers a 
the block level, and a continuing flow of technical advio 
and guidance from departments at the State level. At 
important aspect of the Collector’s work will be to assis 
democratic institutions and the public services in develop 
ing the right conventions in day-to-day work and in adminis 
tra tive relationship based on recognition of their distinctive 
contribution in fulfilling common objectives. 

13. For the effective implementation of the programme of community 
development, several technical Departments have to work together in a 
coordinated manner. If the vast majority of cultivators are to be assisted 
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to utilise the results of research and to practise scientific agriculture, 
adequate assistance in the form of technical advice and supplies of impro- 
ved implements, seeds, fertilisers and credit must reach them at the right 
time. It is essential for the success of these complex but vital programmes 
that the responsibility of all official agencies and organisations concerned 
should be pioperly defined and there should be no ambiguity in the res- 
ponsibility of the higher technical officers to provide the nec essa ry gui- 
dance and supervision. In other words, in these matters, an uninterrupted 
line of responsibility reaching down to the village units should be assured. 

While the responsibility of the official agency is defined and enforced 
as above, the functions of non-official leaders should be: 


(i) to mobilise public participation and promote the acceptance of 
programmes by the people; 
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(ii) to assist village panchayats and cooperatives in their work; 
(i-ii) to assist in training programmes for village leaders and others; 

(iv) to organise programmes for the benefit of the community, 

using local man-power resources; and 

(v) to promote the welfare of the weaker sections. 
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Rationalisation of District Administration 

14. The introduction of Panchayati Raj raises the wider question of 
the reorganisation of district administration. It is not generally realised 
that over the past decade changes in district administration have been 
somewhat haphazard. When the community development progr amm e 
was taken up, the extension organisation had to be super-imposed on the 
traditional district administration without adequate connecting links. The 
consequence is that in many districts the following organisations are work- 
ing on parallel lines with their activities largely uncoordinated; 

(i) the revenue administration which looks after certain specified 

development functions, such as taccavi advances, recoveries, 

etc.; j 

(ii) the established Development Departments at the district, 

taluka and other levels; 

(iii) the community development organisation with block officers 

and village level -workers, linked at the village level with 

panchayats and cooperatives; and 

(iv) Local Boards (where these have not yet been abolished) . 

With the introduction of Panchayari Raj, the functions of Panchayat 
Samitis include both community development activities and several activi- 
ties hitherto entrusted to Local Boards. In the nature of things, there is 
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still considerable overlapping which calls for some measure of rations) 
lisation in district administration and fresh definition of functions an< 
relationships. 

Weaker Sections and the Problem of Employment 

. . . . j 

15. From time to time evaluation reports on the community develop 

inent programme have drawn attention to the fact that the benefits die 
not reach the less privileged sections of the village community in adequate 
measure. Recent studies report a degree of improvement in this respect 
A study group set up by the Ministry of Community Development and 
Cooperation is at present engaged in considering how far and in whai 
manner the community development programme can promote the eco- 
nomic development and welfare of the weaker sections of the community 
The problem should be seen in the broader context of developmenl 
within the rural economy. The welfare of weaker sections is closely 
related to that of the village community as a whole, and in a sense a large 
part of the village community consists of those who may be described as 
being economically weak. The main weaknesses of the present village 
economy are low income, low productivity and lack of continuous employ- 
ment. Without the rural economy as a whole growing rapidly enough, 
it is difficult to solve the problem either of the community in the village 
or of its weaker sections. The essential aim must be to bring about a 
more productive agricultural economy and a larger range of non-agricul- 
tural occupations in the village so as to increase production and employ- 
ment and, at the same time, much greater attention should be given in 
all activities to the needs of the less privileged sections. 

16. In the efforts which have been made over the past thr ee years to 
secure greater coordination between the community development and 
Gramdan movements, their common objectives have been emphasised. 
These include the acceptance by the village community of responsibility 
for the welfare, employment and livelihood of all its members. This is 
of the greatest importance from the point of view of the weaker sections 
in the village. 

17. The block organisation can render useful service by assisting the 
implementation of the land reform legislation which has been already 
enacted by creating public opinion and educating the people in them 
rights and obligations. Other measures which the block organisation can 
take to the immediate advantage of the weaker sections of the population! 
are to increase subsidiary employment in the villages, raise the productivity 
of village industries and of village artisans, organise labour cooperatives* 
and promote the fullest possible utilisation of the manpower resources' of 
the area. The programme of rural works leading to employment oppor- 
tunities by the last year of the Third Plan for about 2 ‘5 million persons, 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ANJLVIAL HUSBANDRY, DAIRYING AND FISHERIES 


I hje need for expanding the production of supplementary and subsidiary 
foods, especially proteins, has been increasingly realised in recent years. 
The demand for these articles has speedily increased and, with rise in 
incomes, is likely to increase even more rapidly in the future. The pros- 
pects of augmenting the supply of milk and milk products, table birds, 
eggs and meat depend ultimately on progress in the development of 
animal husbandry. In the development of fisheries significant results have 
already been achieved, but still a vast potential remains to be tapped. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

2. Development of animal husbandry is envisaged as an integral part 
of a sound system of diversified agriculture. Emphasis will be laid on 
mixed farming, a system in which crop production and animal husbandry 
are dovetailed for efficient and economic utilisation of land, labour and 
capital. The integration of farming with animal husbandry is essential 
for the fuller utilisation of farm bye-products, maintenance of soil fertility, 
fuller employment for agriculturists throughout the year and increase in 
rural incomes. 

3. According to the 3 956 Livestock Census, there were 306 million farm 
animals. Of these, cattle numbered about 159 million and buffaloes 
about 45 million, constituting together a fourth of the world's bovine 
population. There were, in addition, 39 million sheep, 55 million goats, 
8 million other animals and 95 million poultry. The productivity of 
India's livestock is generally low. Although high individual yields of 
milk are realised in some breeds of cattle and there is evidence of a slight 
increase, India's average yields continue to be extremely small. Thus,; 
the average milk yield per lactation of cows is in the neighbourhood of 
400 lb and of buffaloes a little above 1100 lb compared to about 5000! 
lb or more in advanced western countries. The total production of milk 
which was estimated at about 17 million tons in 1951 and at about 19 
million tons in 1956, is at present reckoned at about 22 million tons. By! 
the end of the Third Plan it is expected to go up to about 25 million tons. 
Statistics of milk consumption are far from satisfactory. The average per 
capita consumption of milk, including milk products, was estimated in 
1951 to be 4*76 oz per day and is now placed at about 4*9 oz per day. There 
were wide variations between States, consumption in Punjab, Rajas- 
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than, Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh being at relatively higher 
levels than in other parts of the country. At the end of the Third P lan 
the per capita consumption is expected to rise to 5*1 oz per dav. 
For a balanced diet, the minimum requirement is considered to be about 
10 oz per day, so that the levels of consumption at present visualised are 
wholly inadequate. 

Review of Progress 

4. Duiing the First Plan among the animal husbandry programmes 
undertaken were the establishment of 146 key village blocks with artificial 
insemination centres and 25 gosadans. A pilot scheme for the eradication 
of rinderpest was also initiated. During the Second Plan 196 new key 
village blocks were taken up and 114 key village blocks established in 
the First Plan were expanded. Key village blocks set up in the First 
Plan comprised 4 separate units and those set up in the Second Plan 
included 6 units. In all, by the end of the Second Plan about 2060 key 
village units were established. By I960, 670 artificial insemination centres 
had been set up. During the Second Plan 34 more gosadans were estab- 
lished and 246 goshalas were selected for development. By the end of 
Second Plan about 4000 veterinary hospitals and dispensaries had been 
established of which, 650 were set up during the First Plan and about 1900 
durjng the Second Plan. In the Second Plan the gosadan scheme was 
modified so as to allow 7 for the setting up of gosadans both by State Gov- 
ernments and by private institutions. With a view 7 to reducing losses, it 
was proposed that charmalavas should be provided at gosadans with equip- 
ment and machinery for flaying and curing of hides and utilisation of 
carcasses. The total Plan outlay on animal husbandry in the First Plan 
was Rs. 8 crores and in the Second about Rs. 21 crores. 

Programmes in the Third Plan 

5. Development of animal husbandry during the first two Plans suffer- 
ed under several limitations. Some of these were of a continuing natuie, 
such as the large proportion of uneconomic and surplus cattle, deficient 
nutrition ancl shortage of breeding bulls. A proportion of the key 
village blocks were located in “non-clescript” areas, outside the established 
breeding tracts. » There was also shortage oi trained personnel in several 
States. In the Third Plan, w T hich provides about Rs. 54 crores for animal 
husbandry, the key village programme is being reorganised so as to pro- 
vide for about 10 units in each block and establishment of central arti- 
ficial insemination centres. The programme for rinderpest is to be inten- 
sified and a large castration programme is proposed to be taken up. 

6. Breeding ,— As was stated in the Second Plan, there are 25 well- 
defined breeds oi cattle and 6 well-defined breeds of buffaloes in India. 
These are distributed in different parts of the country. Each breed of 
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11. Feeding and nutrition— Increase in numbess accompanied h 
inadequate feeding and deficiencies in nutrition are responsible to a largi 
extent for deterioration in the quality of livestock. Development o: 
grazing areas, increased production of fodder, improved arrangements foi 
preserving it and better utilisation of agricultural by-products are 
therefore, important aspects of animal husbandry development. Among 
die measures proposed in the Third Plan are work on forage improvemeni 
at livestock farms, establishment of forage demonstration plots in villages 
distribution of planting materials, conservation of surplus fodder through 
ensilaging, feeding of selected cattle on balanced rations, adoption oi 
improved cultural practices and establishment of fodder demonstration- 
cum-training centres. In periods of scarcity fodder banks have con- 
siderable value. One such bank was established during the Second Plan. 
It is proposed to set up two more fodder banks during the Third Plan. 
It is also proposed to set up a Forage and Grassland Research Institute' 
Suitable areas will be selected for the development of mixed ’farming, 
preference being given to river valley areas and others in which successful 
livestock development has already taken place. In these areas, fodder 
and leguminous forage crops will be grown in rotation with food and 
cash crops, financial assistance will be given for the purchase of ‘dual 
purpose’ cattle of high quality, and forage seed farms as well as demons- 
tration centres will be set up. 


12. Surplus cattle. I he seriousness of the problem of surplus and 
uneconomic cattle is widely recognised, although estimates of the numbers 
of such cattle vary. As was pointed out in the Second Plan, large num- 
bers lead to poor feeding and poor feeding comes in the way of attempts 
to raise productivity. Weeding of inferior stock is a necessary com- 
plement to a programme of cattle improvement and systematic breeding. 
The gosadan scheme, which was worked out by the Cattle Preservation 
and Development Committee in 1948, was introduced as a partial answer 
to this problem. The scheme envisages segregation of useless cattle so 
as to avoid their further multiplication and the resultant damage to 
crops. Over the past ten years 59 gosadans have been established, 25 
during the First Plan and 34 during the Second Plan. In the Third Plan, 
it is proposed to set up 23 more gosadans. In its very nature, the pro- 
giamme for establishing gosadans presents certain difficulties, the most 
important of these being the non-availability of suitable sites in the 
interior of forest areas where the necessary grazing facilities are available. 
The scheme has been modified from time to time with a view to making 
gosadans a more economic proposition. In this connection, the need for 
providing facilities for the full utilisation of hides, bones, horns, etc. ; 
has been stressed and attempts have been made to s reduce overhead ■ 
costs. 
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An aspect of the problem of surplus cattle is the menace of wild and 
stray animals. During the Second Plan, a scheme for catching, taming 
and disposing of wild and stray cattle was initiated as part of the gosadan 
programme. The scheme is in operation in Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 

Having legard to the size of the problem of surplus cattle and its 
special features, with a view to elimination of scrub male stock, it is 
proposed to undertake a large-scale programme of castration during the 
Third Plan. The programme envisages that mass castration work will be 
initiated first in areas in which intensive livestock development pro- 
grammes have been taken up and will be later extended to other areas. 

13. Extension of veterinary facilities and disease control.— In the 
course of the Third Plan the number of veterinary hospitals and dis- 
pensaries is expected to increase to 8000 and every development Mock 
will have at least one such hospital or dispensary. There will also be 
increased production of vaccines and sera required for the control of 
contagious diseases. Under the programme for eradication of rinderpest 
carried out during the Second Plan, about 90 million heads of cattle have 
been protected, leaving a balance of about 41 million cattle. It is ex- 
pected that by 1963-64, the entire bovine population of the country will 
have been vaccinated. It is proposed to undertake a “follow up” pro- 
gramme to set up immune belts along the border and to establish 10 
more quarantine stations at important points of entry of animals, bring- 
ing the total number to 28. 

14. Piggery Development .—Piggery products provide cheaper animal 
proteins and are important for improving the nutritional requirements. 
Bristles as by-products are valuable export commodities. In the Second 
Plan 13 piggery breeding units for the production of breeding boars for 
use in piggery development blocks were set up. With a view to utilising 
breeding materials from these units 28 piggery’ development blocks were 
also established. In addition, two regional pig-breeding stations-cum- 
bacon factories were established at Aligarh in Uttar Pradesh and at 
Haringhata in West Bengal. The Third Plan provides for piggery 
development on a larger scale. It is proposed to establish two regional 
breeding-cum-bacon factories, 12 piggery units and 140 piggery develop- 
ment blocks. Intensive development in this industry can make a material 
contribution towards raising the economic levels of several groups among 
the weaker sections of the village community. 

15. Equine breeding.-Bdore partition, the requirements of the 
armed forces for horses, mules, etc. were met, for the most pan from 
special breeding schemes sponsored by the Government in the canal 
colonies, and were also supplemented to some extent by imports from 
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n Poultry development.— Togethex with piggery, poultry has 
employment potentialities both in the rural and urban leas paSulify 
for the weaker sections of the community. However, the poultry industr^ 
in India is essentially a cottage industry without being linked with com- 
mercial hatcheries, commercial feed industry and organised marketing of 
poulry products. During the Second Plan 5 regional poultry fams 
were established and equipped for the production of superior birds for 
breeding purposes. These regional farms distributed chicks to State 
poultry farms, extension centres and poultry breeders. During the Second 
Plan 269 poultry extension centres were also established. The Third 
Plan provides for the expansion of 60 State poultry farms, 3 regional 
poultry farms and 50 extension-cum-development centres. Each poultry 
development centre has also a demonstration unit of 100 birds, with an 
egg defertilisation unit for demonstrating modern methods of poultry 
keeping to the farmers. Commercial hatcheries will be set up in these 
centres. It is expected that as a result of these measures the annual 
average egg production will go up from 60 to 70 eggs per hen. Two 
regional duck breeding farms, 17 duck extension centres, one egg powder 
factory and 15 centres for the manufacture of poultry feeds "are also 
proposed to be established. 

18. Marketing. In the interest of breeding good quality livestock, 
it is essential to improve the existing arrangements for the marketing 
of livestock and livestock products. This is an aspect of development 
which has hitherto received little attention. Trade practices need to be 
regulated and amenities such as arrangements for shelter and water 
for animals should be provided in market yards. Facilities for giving 
authentic information to breeders regarding prices and marketing 
prospects are - at present quite unsatisfactory. There should be a pro- 
gramme for marketing of livestock and livestock products in each State 
and especially in the key-village blocks. Schemes for correct shearing, 
grading and marketing of wool are of considerable importance. The 
plans of States also include schemes for demonstrations and propaganda 
regarding correct methods of flaying and utilisation of carcasses. A 
number of States have made specific provisions for improving slaughter 
houses, development of meat markets and in some cases setting up of 
abattoirs run on hygienic lines. 

19. Hide flaying , curing and carcass utilisation— Due to the absence 
of a sufficient number of modern slaughter houses and abattoirs, a large 
proportion of h'cles produced in the country are of ‘fallen' type which 
are inferior in quality as compared to those from the slaughter houses. 
There is also lack of facilities for proper flaying and scientific curing with 
the result that the hides and skins produced in the country are inferior 
in quality and fetch lower prices in the international market. 
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exports oi aides and skins are expected 
m 1960-61 to Rs. 34 crores in 1965-66. Pressure on quality supplies 
increasing from the indigenous leather manufacturers. In this connect* 
me mam problems are the scattered sources from which carcasses t 
W "' £ . collected and the fact that local flayers have tended to give up th< 
ogeoc piofession. This calls for a large scale programme for the bett 
collection of fallen hides and for improved flaying. The prerequisii 
tor such a programme are : 1 


(i) timely recovery of carcasses and full utilisation of all fc 
products such as meat, bones, tallow, horns, etc.; 

(ii) tanning of hides and skins by improved methods under t] 
guidance of trained personnel; and 

(m) provision of adequate training facilities at selected centres. 


n the Third Plan n ls proposed to set up one large and 14 sma 
hide flaying, curing and carcass utilisation centres, and 2 mobile bor 
crushing units. A regional training centre in hide flaying, curing an 
utilisation will also be established. 


-.0. Cattle insurance. -Sometime die farmers suffer considerable loss! 
due to the death of their draught or milch animals when there is a 
out-break of epidemic. A beginning has been made by the Cooperate 
Mutual Insurance Company, Bombay to insure . milch animals an 
raught cattle in the States of Maharashtra and Gujarat. The Goverr 
ment of Kerala has also shown interest in such a scheme. Scheme 
to investigate the possibilities of cattle insurance have been proposed b 
Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Mvsore, Madra 
and Punjab. 

2L Other schemes .— Cattle development activities are proposed to b 
intensified through private institutions such as goshalas. In the Seconi 
Plan, 246 selected goshalas were taken up for the production of superio: 
bulls, which will be further distributed for breeding purposes, and alsc 
for increasing the production of milk. It is proposed to provide 168 mor< 
goshalas with financial and technical assistance to convert them int< 
cattle breeding-cum-milk production units. 

There ai e ti aditional nomadic cattle breeders in some parts whe 
maintain good specimens of certain breeds of cattle. There is need 
for improving the economic conditions of these professional herdsmen 
to continue their age old profession to develop and improve the herds, sd 
that good genetic material available with them might be used fof 
development in non-descript areas. In the Second Plan the scheme for 
the rehabilitation of nomadic cattle breeders was taken up in Andhra 
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also been made for the development of and has 
of cattle mamtamed b, the nomadic cattle br«dm 0^2,1’" 


_2. Cental Council of Gosanmardhana —With 
private institutions and organisations which' are ateadl'^ * T*** 0 * 
development, particularly the cow rh P r , y en ? a g ed in cattle 
vardhana was reorganised in I960 TI * ^until Gosam- 

specific functions such as to organise inJit ° UnCl1 , has been signed 
relating to the preservation and develon and coordi nate activities 

schemes for increasing milk , ,, d 7’, ? °‘ and IO 

C™cil will also J training l ”e, T 0 "” 8 , ‘‘l' 3 " 8 '" *** 
workers, organise exhibitions and issue in , g0sIla1 ^ and charmalava 
for field workers. The Central Counr’i na s ’ fiIms and pamphlets 

to being abon, betten : i .*V ^ 

m Gosamvardhana work. ‘ 101 s a § encies interested 


to cT^colsiderable Extern Tnlhe ^ec^ d°pf pr0grammes were developed 
three new veterin" col g es anc h7 establishment^ 

the 14 existing ones In aldition to 1 ? \ ** oll£ 

at the Indian Veterinarv Research Instiuue ^ & a <“ ate co! J e S e established 
colleges a. Ma.htma, Madias, '^'ZTr 

irnpai ting post-graduate training. In the Third Plan, two new veterinarv 
co eges will be opened, one in Gujarat and the other in Bihar An 
xtension wing is proposed to be attached to each college m provide 
dequate tiainmg in extension methods pertaining to aninfal husbandry 
The estimated demand for 5000 veterinary ^aduates during te 
Second Plan has been largely met. The requirements of veterinarv 
graduates during the Third Plan period are estimated at 6800 as 
against the output of about 5800 from the existing colleges Thus 
there will be a gap of ,000 veterinary graduates to°be covered. l t l 

? ' m-T thC fuller USC 0f the existin ? institutions together with 
e establishment of two new veterinary colleges during the Plan period 
requirements of veterinary graduates would be adequately met. Arrange- 
ments will also be made to train about 70,000 stockmen, which irill 
meet the requirements of the Third Plan. 


In order to undertake fundamental and other studies in sheep and 
wool production, a Central Sheep Breeding Research Institute will be 
established in Rajasthan with two sub-stations, one in the hill region of 
unjab and the other in the Nilgiris. Basic aspects concerning the "utilisa- 
tion of land in relation to breeding of different types of sheep, problems 
of hybridisation for high production, trials of imported breeds and nutri- 
tion in relation to production would be investigated at this institute. This 
23 PC-23. 
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Institute will also deal with the problem of wool technology in relati 
to production and processing. The function of the sub-station wo 
be to undertake experimental breeding for raising acclimatised strains 
imported sheep breeds obtained from temperate climates. 

DAIRYING AND MILK SUPPLY 

24. The dairy industry in India is faced with several problems, si 
as, scattered and small-scale milk production, inadequate transport f 
lilies in most parts of the country, dependence on imported plant 3 
machinery required for milk collection, processing and manufacturi 
shortage of technical and skilled personnel and the lack of prop? 
organised systems of marketing. Efforts have, therefore, to be direc 
towards the collection of surplus milk from rural areas on an organi 
basis and the development of assured supply of good quality milk ? 
milk products at reasonable prices to the consumers. 

Review of Progress 

25. The First Plan provision of Rs. 7*81 crores was almost fully ut: 
eel. The main programmes related to the supply of milk to large d 
under hygienic conditions supported by schemes of procurement fr 
rural areas. 

In the Second Plan, a provision of Rs. 17*44 crores was made for 
dairy development programmes. Against this provision, an amount 
Rs. 12*05 crores will be utilised. The Plan included 36 dairy plants 
supply of milk to large consuming centres. 12 rural creameries and 7 n 
product factories for the utilisation of surplus milk in milk pod 
expansion of 12 dairies and salvage farms, training of technical pen 
nei and survey of dairy areas. 

26. Due to the shortage of foreign exchange and the difficulty; 

obtaining plant and machinery, dairy development programmes had 
be confined mostly to those schemes for which equipment 
available within the country, or was provided for under foreign aid ; 
grammes. Dairies have already been set up in Delhi, Poona, Ku 
Kurnool, Guntur, Kodaikanal and Haringhata. 4 Pilot milk sche 
have also been started in some of the important towns. In all, 28 i 
supply schemes are at various stages of implementation. Two milk \ 
duct factories, one at Amritsar and the other at Rajkot and three ij 
creameries—one each at Barauni, Aligarh and Junagadh are being set 
with foreign aid. There were 2257 cooperative milk supply societies! 
77 milk supply unions in the country at the end of the year 1 95$ 
With membership of 211,131 and owned funds of Rs. 183 lakhs, 
sold milk and milk products worth Rs. 11*32 crores. j 
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iu uc pursued in regard to dairying is to develop 
4airy projects with greater emphasis on milk production, in the rural 
areas linked up with plans for marketing of surplus milk in the urban 
centres. The supply and collection of milk will be undertaken by a 
network of producers cooperatives in the villages. The processing and 
■distribution of milk and manufacture of milk products will be organised 
through plants operated, as far as possible, on cooperative lines. It is 
expected that reliance on cooperative organisations would help in en- 
listing public participation and add to the pool of funds available under 
the Plan for this activity. In addition to development aimed at in the 
•public sector, manufacture of milk products is proposed to be encouraged 
in the private sector. In the Second Plan, two units each for the manu- 
facture of infant milk foods and malted-niilk foods and one large-scale 
unit for sweetened condensed milk were set up. During the Third 
Plan two plants with a capacity of about 900 tons will start the produc- 
tion of infant milk foods, three units with a total capacity of 5300 tons 
per annum will produce condensed milk and one unit will manufacture 
•670 tons per annum of milk beverages. 


28. During the Third Plan, 55 new milk supply schemes will be taken 
tip in cities with population exceeding one lakh and in growing indus- 
trial townships. In order to utilise economically the milk available in 
■certain milk pockets where there are no ready markets for the disposal 
•of fluid milk at remunerative price, rural creameries for the production 
of butter, ghee, cheese and other bye-products such as casein, lactose, milk 
powder etc. will be undertaken. It is proposed to establish 8 such 
rural creameries, 4 milk product factories and 2 cheese factories for 
developing the rural milk pockets. There is also a general shortage of 
concentrates which raises the cost of production of milk. Production of 
•balanced rations through the use of various agricultural wastes and by- 
products such as wheat and rice brans, bagasse, molasses, decorticated 
-cake etc. can go a long way in making available cheaper feeds for the 
cattle. It is proposed to establish 4 cattle feed compounding factories in 
the close vicinity of large milk supply plants. A provision of Rs. 36 
-crores has been made for dairy schemes in the Third Plan. 


In order to give an impetus to dairy’ prorgammes, arrangements have 
to be made for the manufacture of dairy' equipment and machinery with- 
in the country. Fabrication of dairy equipment, specially for small 
•units, should be encouraged so as to popularise dairying as a local 
industry in the rural areas. Four firms have already been licensed for 
the manufacture of dairy’ equipment. These will start production during 
the Third Plan. 
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be greatly augmented through the use of improved techniques in all 
aspects of production and utilization and organisation of fishermen on 
cooperative lines. 


Review of Progress 

34. In the First Plan an outlay of Rs. 2*8 crores was incurred on 
fisheries development. Expenditure in the Second Plan amounted to 
about Rs. 9 crores. 


The survey of 13.34 lakh acres during the Second Plan points to the 
substantial fisheries resources. Additional area of about 82,000 acres 
was reclaimed for stocking suitable varieties of fish. An area of 16-7 lakh 
acres was stocked with about 600 million fry and finger lings. 


Investigations were undertaken at the Central Fisheries Technologi- 
cal Research Institute at Cochin with a view to improvement in the 
designs of fishing craft and fishing gear. In addition to the Central 
Offshore Fishing Station, Bombay, for exploring new fishing grounds 
three similar Stations were established at Cochin, Tuticorin and 
Visakhapatnam. Boat-bui'lding yards were established in Gujarat 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Kerala, Madras and Andhra Pradesh. About 
1800 boats were mechanised. With these, fishermen could go out into- 
tie sea la to 20 miles distance compared to the capacity of the customary 
non-mech anised boat to go out to a maximum of 6 miles and as a 
rue only 3 miles. Six refrigerated rail wagons were introduced on an 
experimental basis for the transport of fresh fish from the producing 
centres along the coast to places like Calcutta and Delhi. As a result 
of these various measures the production of fish increased from 7 lakh 
wns to !0 lakh tons by the end of the First Plan and to 14 lakh tons by 
the end of the Second Plan. } 


iKUbKAMMiis for the Third Plan 

35. Fisheries schemes in the Third Plan have been formulated with 
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during transport. These Indian 
ductivity of fish ponds. Another 
introduction of the common carp 
addition to Indian carps. These 
increase in fish supply, provided 
in organisation at the local teve' 
and in marketing. 


carps are useful in increasing the pro- 
■ important development has been the 
from South-East Asia which is a useful 
developments can lead to a substantial 
they are accompanied by improvements 
1 through Panchayats and cooperatives 


37. The Third Plan provides for a programme of 50,000 acres of 
water in different States being used as demonstration fish farms. 
Similarly, demonstrations in the utilisation of estuarine areas ' will be 
undertaken over an area of 1500 acres and of marshy hnds over an area 
of 2000 acres. It is proposed to stock 1200 million fry and fingering. 
Regular stocking will also be done in die river valley projects which 
offer considerable scope for fishery development. Programmes for the 
Third Plan include arrangements for clearing trees, boulders and 
other obstructions, establishment of nurseries, and measures for conser- 
vation of fish till it comes to full maturity. These are necessarily long- 
term measures and stocking undertaken in the Third Plan will yield 
harvest in about 15 years’ time. The economic value of development 
on these lines is, however, apparent from work done at a few reservoirs 
during the Second Plan. 

38. To ensure effective use of inland waters, certain improvements 
in organisation at the local level are essential. In the past, where water 
w T as owned by individuals, they did not have the resources to develop Jt- 
Where it belonged to Government, it was auctioned and developmental 
aspects did not receive the necessary attention and the fish was soon 
depleted. For these reasons, many ponds have already gone out of use, 
Panchayat Samitis and Panchayats should undertake the development 
of fish ponds and other inland waters as a growing local resource. They 
should work in close association with cooperatives through which 
credit and marketing facilities should be made available. 

39. Fisheries cooperatives .—The formation and running of fisheries 
cooperatives is an important aspect of fisheries development during the 
Third Plan. There are at present about 2100 fisheries cooperatives with 
a total membership of about 220,000. They are mainly centred in Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala and .Madras, although a few 
societies also exist in other States such as Mysore, ■ Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa. Fisheries cooperatives function with varying degree of success 
and only about 800 of them can be said to have satisfactory performance. 
A number of factors have hampered the growth of cooperative societies, 
the more important these being: 

(a) fishermen do not generally own boats, nets and other fishing 
equipments. In consequence middlemen, who provide 
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credit, bind fishermen to work on their boats. For allow- 
ing the use of the boat, as much as 50 per cent of net sale 
proceeds is recovered as charge for hire; and 

(b) cooperative societies have been mainly engaged in providing 
credit and an adequate effort has not been made to develop 
production and marketing. 

Revitalisation of the existing fisheries cooperatives and their further 
development and linking up with marketing and processing cooperatives 
is an important task to be carried in the Third Plan. It is proposed to 
work out a detailed programme for this purpose. Organisation of co- 
operatives for fishermen is an indispensable means for preventing exploita- 
tion by middlemen, removing the indebtedness of fishermen and increa- 
sing production. 

». 

40. Marine fisheries .— About two-thirds of the country’s estimated fish 
production comes from the sea. In the Third Plan, besides intensifying 
existing programmes for installing engines in existing crafts and assuring 
supply of fishing requisites, it is proposed to introduce 4000 new mecha- 
nised crafts. The exploratory fishing programmes of the Central Deep 
Sea Fishing Stations at Bombay, Cochin, Tuticorin and Visakhapatnam 
will be expanded and additional units at Veraval, Mangalore, Paradwip 
and Port Blair will be established. These investigations will assist the 
development of a modern fishing industry. It is also proposed to operate 
35 large vessels and to provide landing and berthing facilities for fishing 
at 16 ports. 

41. Fish being a highly perishable commodity, adequate facilities for 
marketing are absolutely essential. Ice-cold storage, processing and can- 
ning are necessary processes for securing a reasonable price for the catches. 
A beginning has already been made in the Second Plan. Freezing 
facilities for prawns have come up in Cochin, Mangalore and Bombay. 
During the Third Plan period it is proposed to have 72 ice and cold stor- 
age plants distributed in different States to facilitate movement of fish in 
good condition to consuming centres. In addition, freezing and canning 
units are expected to be established in coastal districts in Western India, 
specially in Kerala, Mysore and Gujarat. Experience gained in the run- 
ning of refrigerated rail wagons will be utilised in developing a regular 
transport system between fish production and consumption centres 
throughout the country. About 20 new vans are proposed to be intro- 
duced on the main routes. Work in the Indo-Norwegian project in Kerala, 
where new boats have been designed, mechanization of boats undertaken 
and better gear Introduced, has also brought out the need for an 
Integrated marketing system. In this project the ice and cold storage 
plant has been established as the base of operations and a cooperative 
fishermen’s sales organization is being set up. Insulated transport and 
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«? -« a i so been 

As a result of programmes that are to be taken up during the 
Third p kn period, the production of fish is expected to increase from 
14 lakh tons to 18 lakh tons. Exports of fish may go up from abou 

n j r r:° ; b t Rs - 12 crores - About rs - 29 ^ ^ 

.allotted for the development of fisheries in the Third Plan 

Research and Education 

42. Research.— -With the establishment of Central fisheries Research 
Stations for Marine Fisheries at Mandapam, and for inland fisheries at 
Barrackpore as also the Central deep sea fishing station at Bombay con- 
siderable progress has been made in the study of biolog)’ of commercial 
species, scientific investigations on conservation and management of in- 
land fishery resources and charting of new fishing grounds. In the Third 
Plan, new investigations on oceanic fisheries, oceanographic studies, high 
.altitude fisheries, fresh water prawns, back water fisheries, etc. will be 
taken up. Experimental and exploratory fishing will be undertaken in 
four new centres. 

The Cential Fisheries Technological Station, Cochin has undertaken 
investigations on gear material and their preservation, designing of im- 
proved types of mechanised fishing crafts, storage of fish in fresh, chilled 
and frozen conditions, processing and utilisation of fish and other marine 
products, etc. These investigations will be intensified. In addition to 
the research schemes undertaken by the Central Stations, State Fisheries 
Departments will also work on local problems on fisheries. 

43. Education .— A fisheries training institute for fisheries administra- 
tive personnel at district level has started functioning at Bombay. An 
Institute for training operatives in fisheries at various levels will be 
established at Cochin. A sub-station for the training of assistant fisheries 
development officers and other personnel required for inland fisheries 
would be set up at Kaushalya Ganga near Bhubaneshwar in Orissa. 

The total requirement of persons to run the different development - 
projects in fisheries during the Third Five Year Plan is estimated at 
about 2100. Of these, personnel of the level of district fisheries officers 
and other technical officers will number about 300 and 500 respectively. 
The requirements of the former will mostly be met by training at the 
Central Institute of Fisheries Education which will be established at Bom- 
bay, while the requirements of the other field staff will be met by the 
expanded activities which have to be provided at the Inland Fisheries 
Research Station, Barrackpore, the Inland Fisheries Sub-centre in Orissa 
and the offishore fishing stations. As regards research and technological 
personnel for research institutions, it is important that adequate facilities 
•should be available in the universities. 


CHAPTER XXII 


FORESTS AND SOIL CONSERVATION 
FORESTS 

Development oi forest resources is an integral part of the . programme 
ior optimum land utilisation. Forests have important protective as well 
a» productive functions. They not only supply timber, fuel, fodder and 
a vdiiety of other products but also have a moderating influence against 
floods and erosion and help maintain soil fertility. A number of indus- 
tries. such as, construction, furniture, paper, rayon, plywood, matches,, 
resin and tanning depend on forests for supply of raw materials. Deve- 
lopment of forestry and forest industries is also essential for raising the 
income of the tribal people who live in the forest areas. 

In \ iew of India s tropical climate, periodic monsoons, low forest 
productivity and predominantly agricultural economy, it has been urged 
that at least a third of the total land area in the country should be under 
forests. But as against this, the actual proportion today is only 21. S per 
cent. Moreover, most of the forests are concentrated in a few .States only, 
nanieli . Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa and a few Union Territories. 
In northern India, in particular, the proportion of forest land to the 
total area is muth lower than the all India average. There is great need 
not only for increasing the forest area for the country as a whole but also 
for more intensive development in areas which are lacking in forest 
wealth. 


■>. \\ hile the area under forests continues to be at a low level, the 
demand for various forest products, both for industrial use and for domes- 
tic purposes, has been steadily increasing. It is estimated that the require- 
ments of industrial wood (including pulp material) which amount to- 
4A million tons at present, would increase to about 9.5 million tons in 
1975. The demand for paper and rayon grade pulp, in particular, is likelv 
to expand considerably with growing population, increasing literacy and 
shine standards of living. As new plantations take 25 to 30 years to 
develop, in the ordinary course production may not increase bevond 5,5 
radlion tons by 1975, thus leaving a gap of as' much as 4 million tons. 
Due to acute shortage of fuel wood, nearlv 400 million tons of cowdung 
-wet weight) equivalent to 60 million tons of firewood is annualv burnt 
instead of being put in land as manure. The shortage of firewood is 
anticipated to be about 100 million tons by 1975. As regards minor pro- 
duce, the present requirement of tanning materials is about 30,000 tons- 
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of pure .annin, 30 per cent of which still comes from abroad. Ir, the- 
case of medicinal plants, owing to favourable ecological situation there is 
considerable scope for development. 

4. In productive areas in well-maintained forests, yields of about 9 ~75 
tons per acre per annum are obtained for sal, of 4-10 tons for deodar 
and of 1 BO tons for chir pine. For- several reasons the average yield in 
Inaia is however, e.xtremely low. Large areas of unclassed State forests 
and the former private forests acquired by Government after the abolition 
of zamindari are understocked and require to be rehabilitated. In forests 
m inaccessible hilly areas a proportion of the timber is lost because 
of lack of adequate facilities for transportation. Large quantities of in- 
ferior woods which could be put to economic use through seasoning and 
preservation treatment remain only partially utilised. Customarv forest 
rights and concessions, which are undoubtedly important, also hr* vs th 
effect of reducing the yield. As economic development proceeds and river 
valley and other projects are undertaken, to an extent forest areas are 
even apt to diminish. There are obvious difficulties in expanding the 
area under forests. In the circumstances the principle objective of forest 
policy must be to raise productivity progressively and to undertake cultiva- 
tion of quick-growing species so as to meet the growing requirements of 
the economy. 

Review of Progress 

5. Both the First and the Second Plan put considerable empiiasis on 
preservation processes, improvement of communications and introduction 
of degraded forests, establishment of new plantations, especially of fast 
growing species, application of modem systems of intensive forest 
management, better utilisation of inferior varieties by seasoning ancf 
preservation processes, improvement of communications and introduction 
of modern logging techniques. In 1950, the Central Board of Forestry 
was set up. In 1952, Government declared its forest policy, which 
emphasised the protective as well as productive role of forests and 
suggested as a desirable long-term objective that a third of the land area 
should be under forests. A sum of Rs. 9-5 crores was spent during the 
First Plan and about Rs. 19.3 crores during the Second Plan for the deve- 
lopment of forestry. Schemes directly undertaken bv the Central 
Government related to forest research, forest education and the pre- 
servation of wild life. Large tracts of degraded forests situated in the 
former zamindari estates and princely States came under Government 
control. Schemes for the demarcation of such areas and preparation 
of maps were taken up. New plantations of matchwood extending 
over an area of about 55,000 acres and of industrial timber over an 
area of 330,000 acres were undertaken during the First and Second Plans. 
Survey and demarcation was undertaken over about 18000 square miles. 
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9000 miles of forest roads were built and about 400,000 acres of degraded 
forests were rehabilitated. Improved methods of logging were demons- 
trated, especially in the States of Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar 
"Pradesh and Jammu 2c Kashmir. 

Programmes for the Third Plan 

6. In the Third Five Year Plan it is proposed not only to intensify 
some of the programmes initiated under the First and Second Plans but 
also to put special emphasis on measures which will help meet the long 
•term requirements of the country and ensure more economic and efficient 
utilisation of the available forest products, including inferior timber and 
wood residues. The immediate objective is to increase the output through 
•’better techniques of timber extraction, to develop forest communications 
and to bring about better utilisation through the increased use of preserva- 
tion and seasoning processes. The Plan provides an outlay of Rs. 51 crores 
for various development programmes in the States and Union Territories, 
including a sum of Rs. 6*7 crores for Central and Centrally sponsored 
schemes. Some of the important programmes included in the Third 
s Plan are briefly described below. 

7. Economic plantations —A large scale programme of new plantations 
Is essential for meeting the increasing requirements of industry. These 
'plantations should comprise not only the traditional species of timber with 
long periods of maturity but also fast growing species with a compara- 
tively short rotation. The programme for new plantations includes 
210,000 acres for teak, 40,000 acres for bamboo, 60,000 acres for match- 
wood, 22,000 acres for wattle, 46,000 acres for fuel-wood including 
•casuarina and 325,000 acres for miscellaneous plantations. An additional 
programme for planting 300,000 acres over the period of the Third Plan 
with fast growing species of industrial wood is also proposed to be taken 
'•up. 

8. Idllage and extension forestry .— The importance of village and fuel 
plantations and of extension forestry has been frequently stressed, but the 
practical results gained thus far are small. Panchayat Samitis and 
Panchayats should be assisted to take up these programmes on a large 
scale, and Forest Departments should ensure that seeds and saplings are 
available in each area. There is considerable scope for community 
etort in planting trees on village common lands, along village roads, 
contour bunds and irrigation tanks. Individual cultivators should also 
be assisted in growing trees. It is estimated that an area of over 1*2 
million acres will come under farm forestry during the Third Plan. 
Programmes for planting trees along national and State highways, canal 
banks and railway tracks should be intensified. Efforts in these directions 
can add substantially to the supply of firewood and of wood for tools 
.and implements. 
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9. Promotion of methods for increased production.— Im- 
proved logging tools and mechanical contrivances can help reduce wast- 
age and inciease the utilisation of wood resources. In hilly areas, in parti- 
cular, the savings are considerable. Modern tools and other equipment 
employed in advanced countries have been tested and the stall of Forest 
Departments in several States have been trained in their use. Work on 
improved implements is also being undertaken at the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. 

10. Some of the rich forests at higher elevations in the Himalayas re- 
main untapped or are only partially exploited. This is mainly due to- 
their inaccessibility. There are some steep and rocky slopes where the 
use of cable cranes is essential. Forest roads need to be linked with trunk 
roads and river landings, so that the timber can be transported or floated 
easily. The Plan provides for the development of about 15,000 miles of 
forest roads. 

11. Development of minor forest produce.— Indian forests have a large 

variety of minor products, there being over 3000 species, besides a num- 
ber of animal products. Considerable scope for exploitation and deve- # 1 

lopment exists, for instance, in respect of medicinal plants, essential oils, I 

resins, fatty oils, fats, waxes, starches, bamboos, canes, grasses, and insect 

products, such as, honey, lac, and bees’ wax. Export possibilities also 
exist for certain medicinal plants, such as, Rauwolfia serpentina. Pro- 
posals for the exploitation of various forest products are provided for in 
the plans of States. | 

12. Timber treatment .— There are about 100 secondary species of 
timber which are not utilised properly at present. These secondary 
species can be used as a substitute for the primary timber after the neces- 
sary seasoning and preservation treatment. The Plan provides for the 
setting up of 27 seasoning and 3 sea son ing-c u m-preserva lion plants. It is 
important that high grade timber should be reserved for uses which are 
valuable and for which adequate substitutes are not available. 

13. Survey and demarcation. —Large areas outside the reserved forests ■■ 1 

and those recently acquired by State have not yet been classified nor their 

legal status defined. Proper demarcation on the ground is essential 
for scientific working and rehabilitation of these areas. Survey and de- 
marcation work is proposed to be taken up over an area of about 43,000 
square miles. 

Rehabilitation work on areas which were surveyed and demarcated 
previously, will be taken up and extended to about 600,000 acres, 
particularly in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Mysore. 

14. Pre-investment suwey of forest resources .— The need for a compre- 
hensive appraisal of the country’s forest resources with a view to develop- 
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ing forest-based industries such as rayon, chipboard, particle board, fibre 
board, etc. has been felt for some time. Until adequate and dependable 
supplies of raw material are established, it is difficult to promote the 
formation of integrated industrial units. The Third Plan includes a pro- 
ject for a pre-investment survey of forest resources and industries. The 
main object of the survey is to facilitate the formulation of a long-term 
programme for planting quick-growing species, foi opening up foiest re- 
gions in the interior and for assessing the economic prospects of forest- 
based industries. The pre-investment survey will also take into account 
the requirements of different industries over the next 15 years or more. 
The survev is intended to be followed up by detailed programmes for the 
improvement of transport facilities, setting up of integrated wood utilisa- 
tion units of saw milling, board manufacture, etc. Measures taken in the 
light of the survey should assist in filling the gap between the availability 
of timber and other forest products of economic value and the demand 
for these products to which reference has already been made. 

15. Grazing and pasture improvement.— In some parts of the 
country there is often acute shortage of fodder for cattle. There are 
certain hardy trees and bushes, the leaves of which have fodder value 
and are extensively used by local graziers for tiding over periods of 
scarcity. Where agriculture is precarious or where large non-arable lands 
exist and the people follow pastoral pursuits and maintain big herds of 
cattle, it is necessary to establish large pastures studded with suitable trees 
and shrubs of fodder value. The Plan provides for the development of 
about 150,000 acres of pasture and grazing lands in such areas. 

16. Forest research — The programme of research initiated during the 
Second Plan at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun will be con- 
tinued and further expanded. Three regional research stations are to be 
established for supplementing the work done at Dehra Dun. With a view 
to promoting the use of various species of wood available in forests in 
different regions, extensive studies will be undertaken at these centres on 
their properties, e.g., strength, durability and economic use. Investiga- 
tions will also be made on factors affecting the yield of valuable products, 
such as, sandal, agar, etc. and the possibilities of more intensive utilisa- 
tion of lesser known forest products. Experiments will be conducted on 
the utilisation and raising of various kinds of canes and bamboos which 
'Can be put to diverse use. 

17. Training of technical personnel— Fox the efficient implementation 
of different programmes of forest development, a large number of trained 
persons will be required. It is estimated that 480 officers and 1,520 
rangers will have to be trained for State Forest Departments. It is pro- 
posed to increase the rate of admission to the officers’ course from 85 to 100 
at the Forest College, Dehra Dun, and to the forest rangers’ course from 
:200 to 300 at the Forest Rangers’ Colleges at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore. 
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In addition, States will piovide facilities for the training of about 10,000 
field personnel, such as, foresters and forest guards. 

18. Na hire conservation.-Kn me conservation is an important aspect 
oi forest development and includes the protection and proper manU- 
rnent o indigenous flora and fauna. Where fauna have been m Jk 
depleted due to human interference, animals and birds will be re-intro- 
duced. The Plan includes a programme for the development and estab- 
lishment of o zoological parks, 5 national parks and 10 wild life sanc- 
tunes. The Delhi zoological park is also to be developed further. 

19. Amenities for forest labour.- Forest labour is not yet properly 
organised. To safeguard the interests of forest labour and the tribal 
people from exploitation by private contractors, as far as possible it is 
proposed to organise^ them into forest labour cooperative societies and 
•give these societies suitable concessions in the matter of working of coupes 
and exploitation of other produce by way of encouragement. State plans 
piovide for schemes for housing, medical aid, water'supplv and primary 
•education for forest labourers. 

20. Public cooperation— Public cooperation has a vital role in forest 
development. The contribution of the local community in village and 
extension forestry has been referred to earlier. Whether trees are' plant- 
ed by the people or by Government agencies, their care and protection 
can only be secured if the people ns a whole are conscious of the value 
of trees and endeavour earnestly to preserve them. Village fuel plant a- 
tions are Important community assets and village communities should be 
helped to build them up for themselves and, progressively, greater res- 
ponsibility for managing forests should be placed on Panchavat Samitis 
and Panchayats. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

21. One of the principal reasons for low productivity in agricul- 
ture In certain parts of the country is the progressive deterioration of soil 
due to erosion. In irrigated areas soil deterioration has occurred on 
account of water logging and consequent salinity and alkalinity. It has 
been estimated that about 200 million acres of land, that is, almost a 
fourth of the country’s land surface is suffering from soil erosion. It will 
not be possible to maintain yields of crops on dry lands, much less to 
Increase them, if the soil is allowed to deteriorate. Effective steps, there- 
fore, need to be taken to plan and undertake soil and moisture conser- 
vation measures on a large scale. 

Review of Progress 

22. The urgency of a nation-wide policy for dealing with various 
problems relating to soil conservation was emphasised in the First Five 
Year Plan. In 1953, the Ministry of Food and Agriculture set up the 
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Centra! Soil Conservation Board to initiate, organise and coordinate 
research in soil and water conservation, to train personnel and to assist 
States in carrying out soil conservation programmes. A sum of about 
Rs. 1*6 crores was spent in the First Five Year Plan on implementing soil- 
conservation programmes. A large part of this was utilised for contour 
bunding and terracing of about 700,000 acres of agricultural lands, 
mostly in Maharashtra and Madras States. Eight regional research-cum- 
demonstration centres were established for the study of problems of soil 
and water conservation. In addition, the Desert Afforestation and Re- 
search Station was set up at Jodhpur for undertaking the study of the 
desert problems. 

23. In the Second Plan about Rs. 18 crores were spent on carrying out 
soil conservation works. Contour bunding and terracing made good 
progress, especially in the erstwhile Bombay State, and an area of 2 
million acies was benefited. An integrated all-India Soil Conservation* 
and Land Use Survey was also initiated. Aabout 12 million acres have 
been surveyed, of which about 2 million acres are in the catchment areas 
of river valley projects. 

24 y Training centres started during the First Plan for training officers* 
at Dehi a Dun and for assistants at Kotah, Bellary, Ootacamund and* 
Kazan bagh were continued during the Second Plan. About 170 officers* 
and 900 assistants have been trained. In addition, arrangements were 
made for training community development personnel and for providing, 
refresher courses. 

25 . With a view to popularising dry farming techniques, 40 demon- 
stration projects, each covering about 1000 acres and undertaken on a 
catchment basis were sanctioned in the latter part of the Second Plan. 
Work has already begun on some of these projects and these will be 
extended and completed during the Third Plan. 

26. Research work carried out at various research centres has yielded 
useful results. Methods for the reclamation of shallow ravines for agri- 
cultural purposes were worked out for Gujarat ravines. Techniques deve- 
loped for the economic utilisation of deep and narrow ravines for horti- 
cultural crops, forest plantations and pasture improvement have brought 
promising results. Experiments conducted in deep black soils have shown 
that contour cultivation increases the vield bv 60 to 70 lbs per acre in 
the case of jowar grain and about twice that much amount in the case 
o! loader. At Jodhpur, techniques were developed for stabilising moving 
sand dunes and shifting sands, and about 1800 acres of sand dunes were 
stabilised. Studies on pasture development have indicated that closure 
and rotational grazing helped to increase materially the yield of 
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27. The Desert Afforestation and Research Station at Jodhpur 
was reorganised as a Central Arid Zone Research Institute in collaboration 
w T ith UNESCO. The scope of its studies now extends to arid and semi- 
arid regions throughout the country 7 . Experiments carried out at Jodhpur 
have emphasised the importance of pasture development and manage- 
ment for stabilisation of shifting sands. A scheme for pasture development 
was started in Rajasthan. The scheme envisages setting up of 55 pad- 
docks of about 200 acres each on pasture improvement and management 
for demonstration and research purposes. About 50 paddocks in 18 ex- 
tension blocks have been developed so far. 

Programmes for the Third Plan 

28. With experience gained during the Second Plan and larger num- 
bers of persons trained in soil conservation, development work during the 
Third Plan is proposed to be stepped up considerably. An outlay of 
about Rs. 72 crores has been provided for the execution of various soil 

conservation programmes. 

29. Contour bunding and dry farming techniques .— However much 
irrigation may spread in India, there will still be left an area of 140 to 
150 million acres in which increased yields have to be obtained, mainly 
through contour bunding, soil conservation and dry farming techniques. 
Thus, for balanced development of the agricultural resources, it is essen- 
tial that large-scale soil conservation and dry farming programmes are 
taken up on the basis of mass participation by the rural communities 
concerned. In the Third Plan, about 11 million acres will be covered by 
contour bunding and about 22 million acres will be benefited under dry 
farming techniques. In addition to contour bunding, the programmes 
which need special attention are rain water conservation, weed control, 
strip cropping and judicious use of organic manures including green 
manures. 

30 . River valley projects— Afforestation of catchment areas of rivers 
and allied measures of land-use are essential for (i) prolonging the life 
of storage reservoirs of river valley projects, (ii) effective functioning 
of the minor irrigation tanks, (iii) moderating Hoods, (iv) avoidance of 
erosion of land, (v) improving fertility of soil, and (vi) augmenting the 
supply of timber and fuel. As explained in an earlier chapter, soil con- 
servation measures in the catchment areas of Bhakra-Nangal, Domodar 
Valley Corporation, Hirakud and some other major river valley projects 
are specially urgent. Out of a total catchment area of about 37 million 
acres under these river valley projects, nearly 15 million acres need to be 
treated eventually with soil conservation measures. During the Second 
Plan, about 140,000 acres were covered under these measures. An allo- 
cation of Rs. 11 crores has been made in the Third Plan for extending 
this programme to another million acres. Emphasis has also been laid on 
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increasing the tempo of the programme of fringe plantations on river 
and canal banks as a measure to check bank erosion. 

31. Reclamation of alkaline and usar lands — An important cause 
of deterioration of irrigated lands is the rise in sub-soil water level and 
the development of saline (usar) and alkaline soils. Out of about 
12 million acres of such lands, a third of the area is damaged by water- 
logging and soil salinity, another third is affected by salinity and alkali- 
nity with low sub-soil water table, and the balance of the area is threatened 
by the water table rising to less than ten feet from the surface. Expan- 
sion of irrigation increases the risk of damage to soil. Provision for 
drainage in areas affected by water-logging is therefore essential. A target 
of about 200,000 acres has been proposed during the Third Plan for 
reclaiming waterlogged, saline and alkaline lands, mainly in Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Mysore, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Delhi. As a 
result of experiments conducted at the Banthra Farm near Lucknow 
and at other centres encouraging results have been obtained, and further 
studies are being undertaken. 

32. Problem of ravine lands.— Large areas of lands along rivers such as 
the Yamuna, the Chambal and the Mahi and their tributaries have been 
badly eroded and transformed into ravines. The march of ravines is 
progressing unabated, resulting in loss of productive lands. About 
3-5 million acres in Uttar Pradesh and about 800,000 acres each in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat are badly affected by ravine 
erosion. Work at research centres has emphasised the importance for the 
reclamation of the ravine lands by the adoption of controlled grazing, 
afforestation, terracing and other soil conservation measures in the catch- 
ment areas. Surveys to determine the severity of the problem in various 
areas and the action to be taken are, however, an essential preliminary. 
It is proposed to undertake the survey and preparation of topographical 
maps of ravine areas with a view to the formulation and execution of 
reclamation projects. A provision of Rs. 50 lakhs has been made for this 
purpose and for the survey and pilot work in connection with the recla- 
mation of certain desert lands. During the Second plan, a small beginning 
was made for the reclamation of ravines, and pilot projects were set up 
in Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. Programmes for the Third Plan at 
present provide for the reclamation of about 40,000 acres of ravine lands. 

33. Desert areos.-Overfelling of trees, excessive grazing and improper 
land use have accentuated the formation of desert. The desert in India 
extends from the Rann of Kutch to large stretches of arid tracts to the 
north in Gujarat and Rajasthan. Due to the pressure of population, both 
human and livestock, vegetation is disappearing in the neighbouring 
areas, creating conditions conducive to further desert for ma tion and 
destruction of fertile agricultural lands in the States of Punjab, Madhya 
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Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Since the major occupation of the bulk of 
the population in .these areas is rearing of cattle and breeding of sheep 
and goats, the wind erosion problem is linked with the problem of the 
pastoral areas. The Central Arid Zone Research Institute has taken up 
research in these and other related problems. A pilot project is also 
proposed to be undertaken for examining the methods and economics of 
reclaiming desert lands in a portion of the Rann of Kutch. It is proposed 
to bring about 100,000 acres of desert areas under suitable soil conserva- 
tion measures including afforestation and pasture development in 
different States. 1 I 

i i 

34. Hilly areas and other wastelands.— From the point of view of soil 
erosion, hilly areas, denuded forests and wastelands pose a serious 
problem. Soil erosion taking place in these areas has adverse eSects on 
agriculture in the hills and in the plains. Overgrazing, shifting cultiva- 
tion and indiscriminate felling of trees have led to this situation. To 
control soil erosion and to restore productivity for normal utilisation, 
afforestation and pasture development will be extended to about 700,000 
acres covering hilly areas, denuded forests and wastelands. 

35. Survey , research , demonstration and training.— The Central Soil 
Conservation Board has worked out an integrated programme of survey, 
research, demonstration and training. During the Third Plan it is 
proposed to survey an area of over 15 million acres, most of which lies 
in the catchment areas of river valley projects. The regional research- 
cum-demonstration centres set up by the Board for the study of regional 
soil erosion problems will be strengthened. These centres have been 
located at Dehra Dun (Himalayan region) , Chandigarh (Siwalik region) , 
Kotah (ravines in Rajasthan) , Vasad (ravine lands of Gujarat) , 
Agra (Yamuna ravines) , Bellary (black soil) , Ootacamund (hilly areas) , 
Chhatra (water-shed of Kosi) and Jodhpur (desert) . Two more centres, 
in Orissa and Andhra Pradesh, for studying the problems of red 
soil areas are proposed to be set up. The Central Arid Zone Research 
Institute will undertake research on fundamental and applied problems 
of the arid zones. To stabilise the drifting sands of the desert, a pasture 
development scheme is also in progress. Provision has also been made 
for improvement of shifting cultivation. There will be one main centre 
in Assam, with two sub-centres and a centre each in Manipur, NEFA 
and Tripura. Research studies on shifting cultivation will aim at deve- 
loping suitable techniques of stabilised farming for conservation of soil 
and water and maintenance of soil productivity. Socio-economic aspects 
of shifting cultivation in the region wall also be studied. 

36. Facilities for imparting training to officers exist at Dehra Dun and 
those for assistants at the four training centres, namely, Ootacamund, 
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Bellary, Kotah and Hazaribagh. The training of sub-assistants is 
arranged by States. In addition to regular training courses for officers 
and assistants, the Central Government have also provided facilities at 
Dehra Dun for conducting special three months' refresher course for 
gazetted officers and 2 to 4 weeks' short intensive training course for 
extension and block development officers. The additional requirements 
of technical personnel during the Third Plan are estimated at about 350* 
officers, 1700 assistants and 9000 sub-assistants. The existing facilities for 
training are being expanded accordingly. 

37. Administrative organisation.— Soil conservation work has assumed 
great importance, both in river valleys where costly projects have to be 
executed and in dry areas where contour bunding and other soil conserva- 
tion measures are proposed to be undertaken on a large scale. Each State 
requires a strong soil conservation organisation, for initiating, planning 
and executing soil conservation programmes. Whether it takes the form 
of a Department or of a Wing in an existing Department, it is essential 
that a full-time officer at an appropriate level should be responsible for its 
work and direction. The organisation should include in it personnel with 
requisite qualifications and training in the fields of agriculture, engineer- 
ing and forestry. There is also need at the State headquarters of a co- 
ordination committee which includes the heads of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Forests and Soil Conservation as its members. 
Such a committee can assist in obtaining policy 7 decisions expeditiously 
and in providing expert guidance and coordination in activities relating 
to soil conservation. 


38. People's participation .— In the execution of soil conservation prog- 
rammes, such as contour bunding and dry farming, the aim should be 
to secure on as large a scale as possible the participation of the people 
by encouraging owners and users of land in taking up these measures on 
a voluntary basis. Erosion consciousness should be aroused among culti- 
vators so that they are willing to take up soil conservation work on their 
own initiative. For this, intensive educational programmes will have to 
be undertaken with the help of village institutions and other voluntary 
organisations to develop proper know-how among the farmers. As ex- 
perience in several areas, notably in Maharashtra shows, mobilisation 
of local leadei ship for securing adequate and timely public participation 
will go a long way in speeding up soil and water conservation programmes. 
Pc*.ncha\ati Raj institutions should be able to play an increasing role in 
putting across the programme to the people on a mass scale. 

39. Legislation— Por effective execution of contour bunding, soil con- 
servation and other land improvement measures, the introduction of 
suitable legislation, empowering State Governments to frame soil con- 
servation schemes for the basin of a river or a stream or for groups of 
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villages has been recommended. The cost of works to be undertaken on 
Government lands will be borne by the State. Works to be undertaken 
in individual holdings should be executed by the beneficiaries themselves 
under suitable technical supervision. If a work is not undertaken by the 
beneficiaries concerned, it may be carried out by the Government or on 
its behalf by the Panchayat Samiti or the Panchavat, and the cost 
recovered from them. Legislation broadly on these lines has been enacted 
in nine States, and five more States propose to undertake similar legisla- 
tion in the near future. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
Review of Progress 

To bring about improvements in the economic conditions of agricuh 
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3. The problem of agricultural labourers is part of the wider problem 
of unemployment and under-employment in rural areas. Even though 
with the development of agriculture and irrigation, there has been in- 
crease m production and in the total volume of work, this is shared 
among much larger numbers. Those sections of the rural population 
who are landless and are not actual cultivators have benefited much les< 
than others; m some areas their conditions may have actually worsened 
The basic problems of the rural economy are low income, low producti- 
vity and lack of continuous employment. To the extent these problems 
are solved through the more intensive programmes of development to be 
implemented in the Third Plan, the economic conditions and prospects 
s agricultural labourers should also improve. It has, however, been 
always realised that the various programmes for the development of the 
rural economy, which are undertaken in the interest of the rural popu- 
lation as a whole must be supplemented in several directions by special 
measures for assisting agricultural labourers in improving their living 
conditions and obtaining a fair share of the wider opportunities which 
are now being developed in the villages through the community develop- 
ment and other programmes. 


4. The First Five Year Plan included proposals for the settlement of 
agricultural labour and protection against ejectment from homesteads. 
Not much progress was made in schemes for land resettlement. The 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, was applied to employment in agriculture. 
Experience shows that levels of agricultural wages are bound up to a 
considerable extent with increases in levels of agricultural productivity 
and the greater use of money as the medium of exchange. Accordingly, 
it was decided that in enforcing minimum wages, the first attention should 
be given to low wage pockets in different States, and these should be 
identified. 


1 5. In the Second Five Year Plan, in addition to programmes of deve- 

lopment in agriculture and irrigation and the expansion of the commu- 
nity development programme, Rs. 200 crores were provided for the deve- 
lopment of village and small industries. In rural programmes high 
priority was suggested for schemes intended to benefit the weaker sections 
of the population like agricultural labourers and artisans and others. The 
Plan also envisaged a number of special schemes for the benefit of agricul- 
tural labourers, including schemes for resettlement, grant of house-sites, 
formation of labour cooperatives, etc. In September 1957, the National 
Development Council proposed that from lands obtained through the 
application of agricultural ceilings and those donated in Rhoodan and 
Gramdan, a programme for resettling 300,000 families of landless workers 
should be undertaken. Legislation regarding ceilings was still in its early 
stages, and the scheme could not be implemented in the form proposed. 
However, individual States continued with the resettlement schemes 
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which they had formulated, and a number of these were assisted by the 
Central Government. In some States, notably Punjab, Bombay, Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar, labour cooperatives were promoted. 

6 . About 10,000 families were settled in Bihar on Bhoodan lands 
under two schemes for which the Central Government provided 
assistance. Assistance was also provided for developing a number of 
Gramdan villages in Orissa. Of the total area of 4.4 million acres donated 
as Bhoodan, about 900,000 acres have been distributed so far. Difficulties 
regarding the title to the lands donated and other procedural and organi- 
sational matters account for the slow progress. _r 


7. During the Second Plan, a number of State Governments took steps 
10 provide house-sites free or on a subsidised basis to landless agricultural 
labourers and protected them from forced ejectment. In Andhra Pradesh 
house-sites are granted to bona fide applicants, preference being given 
to those who own no sites. In Madhya Pradesh, land for house-sites is 
set aside generally in the village abadi and, if there is some Government 
land, it is allotted free of any premium and assessment. In Madras, Gov- 
ernment wastelands in the villages are assigned to persons without 
houses. 'Where Government lands are not available for assignment as 
house-sites to Harijans’ and others, the sites on which they are actually 
living or some other suitable sites are acquired and assigned free of cost 
to those who do not own a house or a house-site. The Government of 
Maharashtra have directed that ordinarily the provision of' house-sites 
should take precedence over other uses of land situated close to the vil- 
mge It is further provided that house-sites required by agricultural 
families should be granted by the Collector to agriculturists Spto two 
gunthas in area and up to the value of Rs. 200. In Mysore, if no Gov- 
ernment land is available for the grant of house-sites, private land is 
acquired on payment of compensation and allotted to the agriculturists 
for house-sites. In the Punjab, schemes have been formulated under. 

skuLT. <V T t SiVCn t0 kndIeSS perS ° nS f ° r purchase of and for 
securing suitable house-sites. 


Programmes in the Third Plan 
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Agricultural production is expected to increase by about 30 per cent 
About 20 million acres of land will be benefited by irrigation and 11 
million acres of agricultural land will come under soil conservation. 

9. In the village and small industries programme, there is a total pro- 
vision of Rs. 92 crores for khadi, ambar khadi and village industries and 
Small scale industries and industrial estates will be extended to rural 
areas. All towns and villages with population exceeding 5000 and nearly 
50 per cent of villages with a population range of 2000 to 5000 are 
expected to be electrified. If effective use is made of these facilities 
considerable additional employment will be created. The village and small 
industry programme as a whole is estimated to provide part-time employ- 
ment or fuller employment for 8 million persons and whole-time employ- 
ment for about 900,000 persons. Given full implementation of the Plan, 
these figures are by no means the limit of what can be achieved. 

10. Through the extension of educational facilities to the entire age 
group 6—11 years and the development of other social services, some of 
the handicaps of the weaker sections will diminish. A village water 
supply programme at a total cost of Rs. 35 crores is being taken up with 
the object of providing good drinking water in all villages by the end of 
the Third Plan. The Plan includes programmes estimated to cost Rs. 
114 crores for the welfare of backward classes. A considerable part of 
this amount will benefit agricultural workers. In the community deve- 
lopment programme, the emphasis must always be on undertaking deve- 
lopment which will benefit the weaker sections. Under the village 
housing project scheme, Rs. 5 crores have been allotted for the acquisi- 
tion of land in villages for allotment as house-sites to agricultural 
labourers. Thus, to a very large extent it is through the effective im- 
plementation of these various programmes and ensuring that their bene- 
fits reach the agricultural labourers and the backward sections generally 
that the conditions will improve. In a word, the Plan itself, imple- 
mented efficiently and with dose attention to its basic social and eco- 
nomic aims, is the largest part of the answer to the problem of agri- 
cultural labourers and the weaker sections of the rural community. 

11. The plans of States provide for about Rs. 4 crores for resettle- 
ment schemes. It may be expected that when surplus lands become 
available as a result of the imposition of ceilings, such additional 
resources as are required for their settlement by landless persons and 
others will be made available by the States through the annual plans. 
In addition, at the Centre a sum of Rs. 8 crores has been allocated for 
resettlement schemes for landless labourers. A committee set up by the 
Government of India has recently surveyed lands classified as “other 
uncultivated lands excluding fallow lands** and “fallow lands other 
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than current fallows”, and has identified nearly a million acres of lands 
in blocks of over 250 acres. When blocks of less than 250 acres are 
surveyed by district authorities, further areas should become available- 
These, together with the land to be reclaimed under agricultural pro- 
grammes are expected to amount to about 4 million acres. The 
Central Advisory Cominittee on Agricultural Labour recently set up by 
the Planning Commission visualises that efforts will be made to settle 
about 700,000 families of landless labourers in the course of the Third’ 
Plan over an area of 5 million acres. This goal should be kept in view 
and lands suitable for resettlement identified to make such a programme 
feasible. In this connection, it will be necessary to extend surveys of 
lands fit for settlement to the block and village level. Wherever there 
is opportunity for settlement, this should be utilised, even though only 
a small number of families may be benefited in each case. Where land 
is allotted, steps should be taken to provide credit and other assistance, 
so that the persons settled are able to rehabilitate themselves effectively. 


12. In some ways the most significant development proposed in the 
Third Plan, whose benefits will go largely to agricultural labour, is the. 
programme for undertaking works projects in rural areas which has; 
been described earlier in the Chapter on “Employment and Manpower”. 
Under this programme, it is hoped to provide additional wage— employ- 
ment in rural areas for about 100 days in the year, specially during the 
slack, agricultural seasons, for about 2.5 million persons by the last year 
of the Plan. The programme will specially concentrate on schemes for 
agricultural development like irrigation, flood control, land reclama- 
tion, afforestation and soil conservation, road development projects 
provision of rural amenities and village housing projects. In the rural 
works programme, labour cooperatives and other construction organisa- 
tions will have a large role. They will be expected to carry stocks of 
tools, obtain contracts, organise the necessary cadres and work closely 
with panchayat samitis and panchayats. A permanent solution to the 
problem of under-employment can be achieved only when scientific 
agriculture comes to be universally adopted and the rural economic 
structure is greatly strengthened and diversified. .Efforts in these direc- 
tions will also be intensified during the Third Plan. Meanwhile the 
large-scale programme of rural works will provide considerable ’relief 
and will help to accelerate the pace of development in rural areas 


13. In a real sense, the problems of agricultural labour are to be 
traced to the long period of stagnation in the rural economy and the 
persistence of a rigid social structure largely based on caste. These basic 
.eficiencies are being gradually removed, and the processes of social and 
tt cnnological change have to be hastened. Successive Five Year Plans, 
seek to harness the natural resources of the country, increase production 
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and employment, and provide greater amenities to rural areas. Reorga- 
nisation of the rural economy along cooperative lines and emphasis on 
the role and obligations of the community are intended not merely to 
raise agricultural productivity and diversify the rural economic structure 
but, equally, to bring about as rapidly as may be possible an integrated 
society in which there will be equal opportunity for every member of the 
community irrespective of caste or status. In other words, in the struc- 
ture of the rural economy which the Five Year Plans attempt to build up, 
agricultural labourers will participate fully and on equal terms with 
others, and will achieve effective economic and social equality with the 
rest of the rural population. A close watch on the progress actually 
achieved in these directions should be maintained through special 
studies and evaluation and review by the Central Advisory Committee 
on Agricultural Labour and similar bodies proposed to be set up in the 
States. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 

Irrigation and power have been among the most significant fields of 
-development since the beginning of the First Plan. Expansion of irriga- 
tion, from large as well as small projects, is an essential condition for 
diversifying agriculture and increasing crop yields. The development of 
power is a pre-requisite for carrying out large industrial programmes. 
River valley projects like Bhakra-N angal, Hirakud, Chambal, Tunga- 
bhadra, Nagarjunasagar and the D.V.C., which provide both irrigation 
and power, have, along with other programmes of development, a leading 
role in establishing higher levels of well-being in the regions served by 
them. Thus, large-scale development of irrigation and power, helps to 
re-build the agricultural economy and to pave the way for the rapid 
industrialisation of the country. 


IRRIGATION 

2. The available river water resources of the country were computed 
in 1950 at about 1356 million acre feet, of which it is estimated that 
because of physiographical conditions, only about 450 million acre feet 
can be used for irrigation. Up to 1951, about 76 million acre feet, i.e: 
about 17 per cent of the usable flow or 5*6 per cent of the total annual 
flow, had been utilised. By the end of the Second Plan, it is estimated 
that about 120 million acre feet representing about 27 per cent of the 
usable flow or 8*9 per cent of the total annual flow will be utilised. An 
additional 40 million acre feet are likely to be used in the Third Plan, 
bringing the proportion to about 36 per cent of the usable flow. 

3. Substantial supplies are available from ground water sources. No 
inventory of these resources has been prepared so far, but a Ground Water 
Exploration Project was started in 1953 to carry out exploratory drillings 
in areas which held out promise of ground water availability, namely, 
inland river basins, coastal fringes, etc. Generally speaking, the Indo- 
Gangetic basin, the Sabarmati basin and coastal areas in Madras and 
Andhra Pradesh offer favourable scope for ground water development. 
Ground water can be utilised for irrigating areas which cannot be 
economically irrigated by canals, or which are susceptible to water- 
logging. 


3 Bo 
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4. Land utilisation at the end of the First Plan was as follows; 


million acres 

gross area . 
culturable area . 
net area sown 
area sown more than once 
total cropped area 

net area irrigated* : 


government canals 19- g 

private canals 3*4 

tanks . 10*9 

tubewells and other wells . 16*7 

other sources . . . . . . . . . 5*4 

total 56*2 say 56 

area irrigated more than once . 7 

gross area irrigated** . 63 


5. At the beginning of the First Plan, the area irrigated from all sources 
was 51*5 million acres, of which 22 million acres were irrigated from large 
and medium projects. It has been estimated that by the end of the Fifth 
Plan (1975-76), it might be possible to bring about 85 million acres (gross) 
under irrigation from large and medium projects including multi-purpose 
projects. In formulating proposals for the Third Plan, this long-range 
goal has been kept in view. The overall ultimate irrigation potentialities 
from major® and medium irrigation projects are expected to be about 
100 million acres (gross) and from minor irrigation including small tanks, 
tubewells, open wells, etc., about 75 million acres (gross) . Major and 
medium schemes benefit large and extensive areas, give more assured pro- 
tection in yeans of scarcity and also can often be designed to serve a 
multiplicity of purposes. Minor schemes require comparatively small 
outlays, yield quick results and can be executed speedily with local 
resources. But the protection afforded by them is liable to be substantial- 
ly cut short in drought years when protection is needed most. In parti- 
cular, tanks fail to store water when there is failure of rainfall in the 
locality. Balanced development of major and medium irrigation schemes 
and minor irrigation schemes is essential as they form part of a composite 
irrigation programme. Each area has to be served by the kind of schemes 
for which It is best suited, and which will give the best results at minimum 
cost. 


476 

318 

45 


*Nat irrigated area is the area irrigated in a year counting the area which receives 
irrigation for more than one crop, once only. 

** Gross irrigated area represents the total of cropped areas irrigated in a year, I.e. 
net irrigated area added to the area under subsequent crops irrigated during the year. 

©Irrigation projects costing more than Rs. 5 crores each are classed as major schemes 
and those costing between Rs. 5 crores and Rs. 10 lakhs as medium schemes. Schemes 
costing Rs. 10 lakhs or less are classed as minor schemes, provided they do not 
form part of any existing major or medium scheme. 
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6. Development of irrigation.— The progress of irrigation up to the 
end of the First and Second Plans and the targets for the Third Plan are 
.shown in the Table below: 

Table 1: Area irrigated 





(net 

area in 

million acres) 




1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

major and medium 

irrigation . 

. 

22*0 

24*9 

31*0 

42-5 

minor irrigation 

. 

. 

29-5 

3 i *3 

39 *o 

47‘5 

total 

• • • 

• 

Si’S 

56*2 

70-0 

90-0 


First and Second Plan Schemes 


7. The aggregate estimated cost of major and medium irrigation 
schemes included in the First and Second Plans is of the order of Rs, 1,400 
crores, and on full development, they are expected to irrigate about 38 
mdhon acres. By the end of the First Plan, an outlay of Rs. 380 
crores had been incurred on these schemes. The outlay on them in the 
Second Plan is estimated at Rs. 370 crores. In the Third Plan, these 
schemes will require a total outlay of about Rs. 436 crores, leaving a 
balance of about Rs. 214 crores for the Fourth Plan. Some of the projects, 
such as the Rajasthan Canal, Gandak, Ukai, Narmada, Nagarjunasagar, 
etc., will continue beyond the Third Plan. 

8. Irrigation benefits accruing from the First and Second Plan schemes, 
at the end of the First Plan, and during the Second Plan are given in the 

Table below: 


Table 2: Benefits from irrigation schemes 


■end of the 
year 


1955 - 56 • 

1956- 57 • 

1957- 58 . 

1958 - 59 • 

1959 - 60 . 
396O-6I 
(estimated) 


potential* at gross area irrigated 

channel outlets 

(in million acres) (in million acres) as percentage of 

potential at 
outlet 


6*5 

3*1 

T A 

4*2 

8-2 

5*8 

9*7 

6*5 

11*5 

8*3 

13*2 

10*0 


48 

58 

7 1 

67 

72 
76 


net area irrigated 
(in million acres) 


2*9 

3*4 

4*9 

5-9 

7*4 

9*0 


The distribution, by States, of the ultimate benefits from 
medium irrigation schemes of the First and Second Plans, 
«xpected to be created by the end of Second Plan and the 

utilisation is shown in Annexure I. 


major and 
the potential 
corresponding 


♦Irrigation potential is the area which 
at channel outlets. 


can be irrigated with the water made available 
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, , 9 '. In ‘ he Sec( f d Plan ' k was proposed to bring under irrigation an 

men°rh p?* ^ 12 a ^ 0n aCreS fr0m ma j° r and medium projects, 
men the Plan was reviewed in 1958, this was reduced to 10-4 million 

TT' J e .f, ddltl0nal utiIisation > a s now estimated by States, is expected 
fnr-th 6 * milko * acre [ (S 1055 ) • As against the outlay originally envisaged 
or the Second Plan, the actual outlay is about Rs. 370 crores. In several 
States, the programmes lagged behind on account of inadequacy of techni- 
cal personnel. In some cases, progress was retarded owing' to short 
supplies of essential materials, such as steel, cement, coal, etc. Also, in 
the past, under pressure of local or regional demands, some projects have 
been commenced despite incomplete investigations and inadequate sur- 
veys, and this has resulted in these projects lingering on with consequent 
delay in accrual of benefits from them. Increases in wages and costs of 
materials have also led to a reduction in the physical achievement antici- 
pated from the outlay. There has been an improvement in the pace of 
utilisation in the Second Plan as will be seen from Table 2. larger 
results, however, could have been achieved if greater attention had been 
given to the timely excavation of field channels* and demonstration to 
the cultivators, in advance, of improved techniques of agriculture and 
the most suitable cropping pattern to be adopted on irrigation facilities 
becoming available. ^ In the course of the preparation of the Third Plan, 
considerable emphasis has been placed on the strengthening of technical 
organisations and on taking such other steps as would ensure that process 
during the Plan period is not hampered. 

Programme for the Third Plan 

10. It is essential to secure maximum benefits in the shortest time 
fiom the large investments that are being made on irrigation projects. 
It is also important to ensure that the benefits which accrue from these 
projects are not diminished through deterioration of land due to water- 
logging and inadequate drainage or other causes. Emphasis has, therefore, 
been given in the Third Plan to the following categories of schemes : 

(1) completion of continuing schemes of the Second Plan right up 

to the cultivators* fields, i.e., including field channels; 

(2) drainage and anti-w T aterlogging schemes; and 

(3) medium irrigation projects. 

11. The total irrigation potential remaining to be utilised at the end 
of the Second Plan is 3*2 million acres. During the Third Plan, addi- 
tional irrigation potential of about 13*8 million acres is expected to be 
•created from continuing schemes and 2*4 million acres from new schemes 
of the Third Plan. The total utilisation in the Third Plan period is 

*The term “field channel” refers to a channel which conveys or distributes water 
from an outlet or opening in a water course for irrigation of fields. 


m 

*38 
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expected to be 12*8 million acres (gross). The State-wise distribution of 
irrigation potential and utilisation is shown in Annexure I. In making 
this assessment, the States have generally assumed full utilisation within 
a period of live years in the case of major projects, and within two to 
three years in the case of medium projects, from the time water becomes 
a\ailab!e at outlets of channels. It should be possible in several projects, 
through closer coordination of efforts in connected fields to do better. 

I-,. The cost of the irrigation and flood control programme during the 
Third Plan is Rs. 651 crores. This includes Rs. 436 crores for irrigation 
projects carried over from the Second Plan , Rs. 164 crores for new pro- 
jects and Rs. 61 crores for flood control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and 
anti-sea-erosion schemes. The State-wise distribution is given in 
Annexures II and III. The new projects to be commenced during the 
Third Plan include: 

(!; about 95 new medium irrigation schemes which will be of value 
both for agricultural and for regional development; 

(2) storage schemes on the Beas in the Punjab undertaken as a 
result of the conclusion of The Indus Water Treaty 1960; 
and 

(hj schemes representing the irrigation component of multi-purpose 
projects taken up primarily for power development, and 
those necessitated by irrigation programmes undertaken in 
neighbouring States, for instance, work on the Gandak Pro- 
ject in Uttar Pradesh. 

13. The position in regard to phasing of expenditure on First, Second 
and Third Plan irrigation schemes is set out in the following Table: 

Table 3: Phasing of expenditure 

(Rs. crores) 



total 

cost 

outlay 

before 

First 

outlay 

in 

First 

outlay 

in 

Second 

outlay 

for 

Third 

outlay 
required 
in Fourth 



Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

First Plan 
schemes . 

Second Plan 

790 

So 

300 

270 

US 

5 

schemes (new) . 
Third Plan 

6io 



100 

301 

209 

schemes (new) . 

364 



• • 

164 

200 

total 

1764 

80 

300 

370 

600 

414 


14. Flood-control, drainage, anti-waterlogging .and anti-sea-erosion 
schemes.— Flood control, drainage and anti-waterlogging are closely 
related to irrigation, and have to be viewed together in drawing U p 
comprehensive development plans. At the time of the preparation of 
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the Second Plan, sufficient data had not been collected for preparing 
detailed proposals for flood control for inclusion in the Plans of States. 
The flood control programme was, in fact, taken up on an emergency 
basis, and was, therefore, treated as a Centrally sponsored programme. 
The flood control programme is now well under way and considerable 
progress has been made in surveys and investigations. In the Third Plan, 
therefore, flood control schemes, together with drainage, anti-waterlogging 
and anti-sea-erosion schemes form part of the Plans of States. 

15. The importance of providing adequate drainage in irrigated areas 
to prevent their deterioration by rising ground water table and conse- 
quent waterlogged conditions has already been emphasised earlier. The 
cost of drainage works in irrigated areas in the case of continuing and, 
new schemes has to be included in the project costs of these irrigation 
schemes. Waterlogging in certain parts of the country, particularly In 
the Punjab, has become serious, and anti-waterlogging measures such as 
drains, lining of irrigation channels in selected reaches, and other steps 
to depress the ground water table, have to be taken up in the Third Plan 
on an extensive scale. Similarly, anti-sea-erosion measures in certain 
coastal reaches, such as Kerala have to be given due attention. An outlay 
of Rs. 60 crores tvas provided In the Second Plan for flood control schemes. 
The actual expenditure is about Rs. 48 crores. In the Third Plan, flood 
control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and anti-sea-erosion schemes Involving 
an outlay of Rs. 61 crores have been provided for in die Plans of States. 


16. The programme for Irrigation in the Third Plan, which includes 
flood control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and ami-sea-erosion, entails a 
total estimated outlay of Rs. 661 crores. The distribution of this amount 
and the corresponding benefits under different heads are as follows : 


Table 4: Programme and benefits in the Third Plan 


estimated 

outlay 


additional benefits 


potential gross irriga- 
ted area 

(in million acres) 


(Rs. crores) 


irrigation 

continuing schemes 
new schemes 


13*8 11*65 

2*4 1-15 

16*2 12* So 

net area 1 1 * 50 


flood control, drainage, anti- waterlogging 

and anti-sea-erosion schemes 


about 5 million acres to be 
benefited and 25 miles of sea 
coast to be protected. 


total irrigation and flood control . 661 

The requirement of foreign exchange for irrigation projects in the Third 
Plam has been estimated at Rs. 50 crores. The particulars of important 
irrigation projects continuing from the First and Second Plans and those 
included in the Third Plan are given in Annexures IV and V. 


23 P.C.- 




\ 
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17. Soil conservation in river valley catchments .— Large sums of 
money are being invested in creating storage reservoirs for irrigation and 
power generation. It is important that the life of these reservoirs is 
not unduly shortened by excessive flows of silt and sediment from the 
catchment areas. Also, soil cover in the catchment area has to be 
conserved. These considerations make it imperative that adequate soil 
conservation measures comprising afforestation, contour bunding, 
terracing, gully plugging, construction of check dams, regulation of 
grazing, prevention of shifting cultivation, etc., should be under- 
taken in these catchments. Taking only the larger river valley 
projects, viz. Bhakra-Nangal, D.V.G., Hirakud, Chambal and 
Machkund, the total catchment area for these is about SI million acres, 
of which more than 15 million acres require soil conservation measures. 
The programme has also to be extended to other river valleys. In the 
projects mentioned above, an area of about 1*4 lakh acres has been 
covered by soil conservation programme undertaken up to the end of 
the Second Plan at a cost of about Rs. 1 crore. In the Third Plan, an 
outlay of Rs. 11 crores has been provided under “Agriculture” for soil 
conservation works in river valley areas and about a million acres of 
catchment area are expected to be covered. The programme of soil 
conservation is necessarily of a long-term character to be completed over 
four or five Plan periods. Administrative responsibility for this pro- 
gramme at the Centre rests with the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
and the Central Water and Power Commission have set up a special unit 
for examining and advising on soil conservation schemes for river valley 
catchments received from the State Governments. The establishment of 
River Boards, to which reference is made later, will facilitate speedy 
implementation of the soil conservation programme. It will be one of 
their main functions to coordinate programmes of afforestation and 
control of soil erosion in inter-State river valleys. 

18. Phasing of projects —It is of utmost importance that projects 
should be correctly phased. This will lead to economy in construction 
costs and will also make it possible to secure the maximum use of 
irrigation facilities created, even before the actual completion of each 
project. It will also prevent unnecessary locking up of capital on items 
of work in advance of actual need. There are four aspects connected 
with planning for irrigation works which are interlinked and these should 
be appropriately coordinated from the time a project is first approved. 

(1) construction of the dam or barrage for storing or diverting 

water; 

(2) construction of the canal and distributary system ending with 

definite and convenient points of offtake for individual 

villages; 
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(:!) completion by beneficiaries, according to a time schedule 
coordinated with (2) above, of field channels in every 
village so as to irrigate the entire area to be served by the 
project as water becomes available in the canals; and 

(4) adoption of improved agricultural practices and new crop 
patterns, so that the maximum agricultural output is 
secured from efficient use of irrigation facilities. 

Careful coordination in planning and execution between these different 
stages will ensure that phase by phase under each project effective results 
are obtained. 

Financial Returns 

19. Irrigation works constructed in recent years and those under 
•construction at present, are much more expensive than works built in the 
past, partly on account of higher costs of labour and materials and 
partly on account of the more difficult and, therefore, more expensive 
means of making supplies available, viz., high dams, etc. For this reason, 
and also on account of the increased cost of maintenance and operation 
of old and new projects, adequate returns are not being secured. In 
consequence, irrigation systems are at present working at a loss in almost 
all States. The Second Finance Commission drew attention to the 
deterioration which had occurred in the net receipts from irrigation 
"projects. The position has even worsened in recent years. Special steps 
to bring about substantial improvements in financial returns are, 
therefore, urgently called for along the following lines : 

(1) speeding up utilisation of irrigation facilities created by 

irrigation projects; 

(2) revision of water rates and introduction of compulsory water 

cess; 

(3) recovery’ of betterment levs; and 

(4) economy in the use of irrigation supplies. 

20. Utilisation of irrigation involves efforts by a number of depart- 
ments, each of which has a distinct contribution to make, e.g. Irrigation, 
■Revenue, Agriculture, Community Development, Cooperation, etc. 
Resides proper phasing of the construction programme of each project, 
including construction of field channels, a large number of other 
developmental activities have to be carried out simultaneously for 
speeding up utilisation. These aspects are considered further later in 
the chapter. 



